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W. J. Smith 


W. J. Smith, the newly elected president otf 
the American Oil Burner Association, has been 
a member of that group since 1928, and was 
elected a director in 1929. In 1931 he was elected 
vice-president and member of the association’s 
executive committee. 

Mr. Smith is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Steel Products Corp., with 
factories in Cleveland and Wellington, Ohio. His 
company has been in the business of manufac- 
turing oil burners since 1923 and today is pro- 
ducing a product that is internationally known 
in that field. 

In addition to his connection with the Cleve- 
land Steel Products Corp., Mr. Smith is vice- 
president and general manager of the Toridheet 
Corp. as well as a director of these two com- 
panies, and is a director of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber and Supply Co. 
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Frees Oil Industry from Bureaucracy 


By Warren C. Platt, Editor 


HE sane, intelligent and _ business-like 
T things which the oil industry has been doing 

the past half year or so are not affected by 
the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on NIRA 
and the oil code. 

The oil industry, and every other industry, is 
perfectly free to continue to do those things 
which have improved its condition wonderfully 
to date and which will put all divisions of the 
industry into profits, if continued. 


The Supreme Court’s decision does not require 
the oil industry to make a fool of itself, to cut 
prices and wages, to increase hours of labor, to 
give away premiums and marketing equipment, 
to run more crude and make more gasoline than 
the markets require. While the code sought by 
law to forbid all these bad things, they were ac- 
tually eliminated by the voluntary action of the 
industry. 

Today business associations and companies 
are wiring notice to all their members and em- 
ployes to carry on as they have in the past under 
the codes, except for certain activities of some in- 
dustries which might be construed as contrary to 
the anti-trust laws. 

While Washington, all code authorities, NRA 
and industries are in a flurry over the over- 
whelming sweep of the Supreme Court’s decision 
against the New Deal, there is no reason why 
business should not go on as usual. An analysis 
of the oil situation shows that there is no cause 
for alarm, no reason for fear of any breaking of 
prices or demoralization of markets. 

The crude situation has been controlled by 
the producing states aided by the Federal Tend- 
er Board operating under the new Connally law 
forbidding shipment of “‘hot’’ crude in interstate 
commerce, a law not affected by the Court’s de- 
cision. In a long distance phone statement to 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS Chairman Thomp- 
son of the Texas Railroad Commission says that 
state has the crude situation well in hand, that 
it will continue to be held to reasonable levels, 
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that they have all the law they need for effec- 
tively blocking “hot’’ oil from here on both for 
intrastate and interstate shipment. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws suggests to the 
industry that a fact finding body of experts rep- 
resenting the whole industry be created to make 
up the crude oil allowables for the country and 
by states, and even the gasoline allocations as 
well. Chairman Thompson of the Texas Com- 
mission heartily approves of the plan. 

With crude and gasoline production continu- 
ing in hand, there remain only hours cf work 
and wages and the good practices which the in- 
dustry has voluntarily put into use. Company 
heads have announced that they intend making 
no changes in these. Some few chiselers have 
already tried stepping over the line but they 
probably have been doing that quietly anyway. 

President Byles of the American Petroleum 
Institute has issued the following statement: 

“The oil companies which constitute, both in 
investment and volume of business the prepond- 
erance of the petroleum industry, have for many 
years maintained one of the most liberal wage 


scales in American industry and reasonable 
hours of labor. It is now believed that the 
abandonment of the petroleum code will not 


affect the present status of employes in these 
respects. 

“It is my opinion that oil companies generally 
will continue to support those rules of fair prac- 
tice which they have learned from experience 
will make for stability in the petroleum indus- 
try and that methods will be developed quickly 
to carry on voluntarily those business practices 
which have been demonstrated to be sound and 
wholesome.”’ 

The foregoing is a true statement of the situa- 
tion at the present time. Industry should be 
careful to keep a correct perspective of the whole 
affair. While the court’s decision was devas- 
tating to the New Dealers, their pride, their 
numbers and their jobs as well as to the various 
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code authorities and enthusiasts over the coun- 
try, nevertheless the decision simply swept away 
a lot of brushwood that has been hampering 
business. Above all it has taken the hands of 
bureaucracy from the throats of industries. In 
the oil industry particularly it has halted the 
eftorts of ex-Oil Dictator Ickes to make oil a 
public utility. 

By no stretch of the imagination can it be said 
that the decision has damaged the oil industry 
because what law it took away from the statute 
books, the industry was not using anyway as 
such. The control of crude oil was developed 
painfully and slowly from the states. When 
Ickes had his chance to control it to the benefit 
o; the industry, he did not do so. The states and 
the oil industry developed crude control despite 
Ickes’ inaction. 


HE control of gasoline production, while leg- 

ally blessed by Ickes to keep the industry out 
cf trouble with the anti trust laws, was devel- 
oped from within the industry and was enforced 
and carried on by the voluntary action of the 
oil companies. There is no reason why, under 
some Independent agency or even the Bureau of 
Mines, this activity cannot be continued without 
interruption. 

These two activities have been the prime 
reasons for the recent improvement in the oil 
industry, and as these activities can and will 
be continued, the improvement in the industry 
should also continue. The oil industry had only 
turned to the federal government, which hap- 
pened to be at the time the general code move- 
ment got started, because the states of Okla- 
homa and Texas had woefully fallen down and 
avoided tending to the job themselves. While 
Ickes dallied around and did nothing the oil in- 
dustry finally aroused enough public opinion to 
make Texas enact decent laws and enforce them. 

The gasoline production control originated 
in the able brain of the late Howard Bennette, 
president of the Western Petroleum Refiners 
Association and he put it in effect and carried 
it on assisted by others in the industry. 

These two activities can and will be con- 
tinued through the efforts of the oil industry 
itself. 

In the marketing division few of the many 
rules promulgated by government and _ the 
P. & C. Committee have been effective for the 
reason that most of them were impossible of 
enforcement, or were not enforced by the gov- 
ernment. Ickes’ outfit made many promises of 
enforcement but never actually got around to 
it to any extent and then they got licked for 
the most part. Had Ickes bestirred himself and 
his gang on enforcement at the outset it is pos- 
sible more of the marketing rules might have 
amounted to something. 

The oil companies, as their contribution to 
the return of recovery, put into effect without 
question generous wages and hours of work, 
even though they knew that the Code on such 
subjects was unconstitutional and also even 
though they realized that a great many of their 
competitors either were outside the rules or 
were making no attempt to put them in effect. 
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Had this present decision of the Supreme 
Court not come down when it did, it was only a 
question of time when Ickes, by his unlawful 
acts under the labor section of the code, would 
have found himself in court—listening to the 
condemnation of the judge. 

Now Ickes’ Petroleum Labor Administrative 
Board and all its illegal and unfair acts, are 
thrown right out the window into what should 
be eternal oblivion. 

Today these oil companies have no thought 
except to continue and even improve these labor 
conditions. The only deterrent will be the 
chfseling competitors, aided by the action of 
state legislatures in assessing unjust taxes on 
gasoline stations as chain stores. 

Oil companies, when faced with these exces- 
sive taxes, can do nothing but get rid of tax- 
ridden outlets. They have been doing it in vari- 
ous states, Iowa being the last one. In these 
leased stations it probably is only a question of 
time when work hours will be lengthened and 
wages shortened because of the greedy taxes as- 
sessed by the state legislatures. 

But aside from these hungry states, the oil 
industry will maintain present wage and hour 
levels even without a code because the industry 
knows that it helps the country and the oil 
business. 


HE provision in the code against giving away 

of gasoline and lubricating equipment has 
been a godsend to the industry. The code made it 
possible for the industry to meet and agree to 
dispense with this evil. The industry has been 
so well pleased with its success that no right 
thinking oil company executive will return to 
the practice, code or no code. The other pro- 
visions do not mean anything and never would 
have, so the loss of the code does not hurt the 
industry. 

The stabilization work, which has been car- 
ried on under the code, probably will have to 
be halted until the lawyers can find some way 
to keep their clients from being harrassed by 
anti-trust suits, although such suits may be ex- 
ceedingly problematical. This stabilization work 
consisted not in getting orders from Washing- 
ton to do this or not do that, but in the men 
getting together for frank discussion of mar- 
keting evils, including price cutting, so that, 
without agreement, a definite policy against 
such evils could be followed. 

Undoubtedly, as a result of the country’s ex- 
perience under the codes and NRA, some way 
will be found for a continuation of such sta- 
bilizing activities in all industries. Business to- 
day is not driving for monopoly, as it used to 
in the past. Back when anti-trust suits were in 
political favor, business was quite frequently 
not only aiming for monopoly but trying to ob- 
tain it, with the roughest kind of tactics. 

Today the only kind of commerce which busi- 
ness is trying to restrain is that which is bad 
business or unfair competition. It would seem 
in this day of education, of statistics, of surveys 
and all the other information gathered by gov- 
ernment and business, that business men should 
certainly be permitted to make intelligent use 
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of that information, to discuss it and to plan 
their joint activities accordingly, without fear 
of being jailed by some ambitious attorney gen- 
eral who is going to campaign for governor next 
year. 

This Supreme Court decision comes at a 
most auspicious time for all industry because 
the federal government was gathering greater 
headway all the time toward more control over 
business. While many at Washington realized 
and feared the unconstitutionality of their acts, 
nevertheless the momentum was _ increasing, 
more and more demagogues were enlisting in 
the “‘cause of the common people’’, 

Some five thousand employes alone drank the 
pap from NRA itself to say nothing of many 
other thousands added to the pay rolls of the 
other holders of alphabet names. The possibility 
of adding many more thousands to the payrolls 
and spending much more money and control- 
ling more and more business as the next elec- 


tion approached, was too great a temptation to 
ask any administration to pass up. Nothing but 


Industry-Recommended Crude Quotas 


Favored by Texas Commissioner 


By Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


such a decision as this could have saved industry 
from being seized by bureaucracy. 


The decision is a real blessing to industrv 
and to the country. It gives industry a chance to 
go ahead with its own plans for recovery and 
to do so on a sound and business-like basis. It 
is a blow for the professional labor agitator 
who was about to seize, evidently with the ad- 
ministration’s consent, control of business and 
government. We may have more strikes as a 
result but freedom from domination of rack- 
eteering labor agitators will be cheap at that 
price. 

The possibility of more legislation which will 
meet the approval of the Supreme Court is quite 
doubtful, but anyway, in the opinion of many 
oil men, more legislation is not needed. 


What the oil industry should do from now on 
is keep its feet on the ground, be fearless and 
courageous toward any further government en- 
croachment and continue to apply to its own 
business good common sense. 


monthly hearings on proration. 
Immediately after the deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court 


was announced Monday Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws called 


Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, at Austin. This question 
was aSked: 

“In view of the decision and 





CLEVELAND, May 28 

HE sweeping decision of the 
Te S. Supreme Court seems 

to carry with it the abolition 
of all codes under the NIRA 
and if that be true the monthly 
economic studies made by the 
PAB and the P. & C. committee 
from which arise the alloca- 
tions of production quotas to 
states also will cease. 

Since early in the life of the 
code, these quotas have been 
issued and have been followed 
by state regulatory bodies in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and 
Louisiana fairly closely in writ- 
ing their proration orders. 

The question of immediate 
concern is, What will be done 
by these commissions in the fu- 
ture? Will they return to the 
condition which existed prior to 
the adoption of the code and 
write orders with no reference 
to the national economy? Will 
each state ignore all the others 
and set quotas according to the 
testimony, limited in scope, put 
before them by the operators of 
each state? 

In short, many in the indus- 
try have been quite concerned 
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at the possibility that economic 
studies of national scope would 
cease, It is generally felt that 
stable conditions are promoted 
if state commissions are given 
the facts on the nation-wide 
situation. 

Anticipating court or Con- 
gressional action that would 
nullify the petroleum code, un- 
der which authority was pro- 
vided for issuance of monthly 
production recommendations, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
prepared to recommend a plan 


for continuance of the work. 
Several oil executives were 
asked, informally, what they 


thought of the idea of establish- 
ing a committee within the in- 
dustry, composed of men quali- 
fied to make the studies. This 
committee would carry on this 
work under the code and make 
a national survey each month 
of anticipated demand for pe- 
troleum. It would, in short, 
carry on in a fashion practically 
identical to that of the oil ad- 
ministration since late in 1933, 
whose findings have been made 
known to the several state reg- 
ulatory bodies in time for their 


its bearing on present codes 
and future codes, no authority 
is left now or may be in the 
future for federal recommen- 
dations on state quotas of pro- 
duction. Would the Railroad 
Commission, therefore, be will- 
ing to receive, as expert testi- 
mony, monthly surveys similar 
in nature to those you have 
been receiving from the oil ad- 
ministration, if made by a qual- 
ified group of men_ selected 
from the petroleum industry?”’ 

To this Col. 


Thompson _re- 
plied that the commission 
would be glad to receive such 


recommendations. 

“We take evidence from any- 
one who has it,” he says. “I 
think the idea is a good one. We 
prefer to put the witness on the 


stand and if such a committee 
as you suggest is formed, one 


of its members could appear be- 
fore us at our monthly hear- 
ings. His testimony would be 
taken in the light of expert find- 
ings upon that subject, just as 
we hear from the _ technical 
men on other factors which 
enter into our rules and regu- 
lations. 
“There is no 


barrier what- 
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ever to our taking this kind of 
testimony. Our law authorizes 
us to consider a wide range of 
pertinent data. As a matter of 
fact, the Bureau of Mines gets 
all its information from the oil 
industry. Why can’t the indus- 
try give it to us direct? 

“T heartily approve the sug- 
gestion and promise you we will 
be happy to get all the informa- 
tion we can that has a bearing 
on our situation.” 

Col. Thompson was asked if 
any legal reason exists which 
would prevent an industry com- 
mittee from -presenting data 
identical to those which the oil 
administration has supplied. He 
said there was no such prohibi- 
tion. 

It will be recalled that one of 
the issues in the original Pana- 
ma-Amazon cases was that the 
Railroad Commission was not 
exercising its independent judg- 
ment upon the fixing of state al- 
lowable production quotas. The 
plaintiffs contended that the 
commission was being coerced 
by the federal government.and 
was accepting as its governing 
figure for the state the quota 
supplied by the oil adminis- 
trator. 

The decision of the three- 
judge court on this point was 
widely misquoted by the oil ad- 


ministration. It asserted that 
court approval was given to the 
tederal allocation system on pro- 
duction. What the court really 
held was that the Railroad Com- 
mission was not being domi- 
nated by the oil administration 
but was accepting the quotas as 
expert testimony. 

The recently enacted conser- 
vation law of Texas authorizes 
the commission to consider mar- 
ket demand as one of the bases 
for writing rules and regula- 
tions to control production. 

The next step in establishing 
the plan would be the formation 
of a committee in the industry. 
Some years ago two economic 
committees functioned in fore- 
casting demand for petroleum 
and products. One was created 
by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and the other was organ- 
ized under the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, now deceased. 
The findings were made public 
and had some bearing upon the 
decisions of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. Texas 
was not then greatly in need of 
rigid restriction, as that was 
prior to the discovery of the East 
Texas field. The Texas law at 
that time did not authorize the 
Railroad Commission to con- 
sider market demand in writing 
its orders. 


Plan to Push Passage of California 


State Conservation Law 


By Telegraph 

LOS ANGELES, May 28 

HE proration program 

T catiromia has been 
much more difficult 

sult of the U 
decision on 


in 
made 
as a fre- 
. 5S. Supreme Court 
the NIRA in the 
opinion of oil company execu- 
tives here. The situation, how- 
ever, is not considered hopeless 
the California industry has 
actually operated for the past 
two years on a voluntary basis 
with little or no assistance from 
the federal officials who have 
failed completely. Doubt is ex- 
pressed as to whether Congress 
can pass any measure controll- 
ing intrastate oil production that 
will satisfy the Supreme Court. 

Effort is likely to be concen- 
trated on enacting a state con- 


as 
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trol measure now before the leg- 
islature establishing a commit- 
tee of oil producers elected by 
popular vote of operators with 
appointment of four petroleum 
commissioners by the governor 
from seven nominees, suggested 
by the committee and appoint- 
ment of an oil umpire by the 
commission which would be the 
entorcement branch of the com- 
mittee. 


The commission’s duty would 

the prevention of physical 
waste of oil and gas and control 
of new flush fields that force the 
abandonment of oil fields before 
the resources are exhausted. 
This measure, however, may 
lose support of some who fay- 


ored it only to block federal con- 
trol. 


be 





Additional support has been 
given the oil compact to control 
interstate commerce and state 
legislation controlling intra- 
state business. 


Effect of the decision on the 


marketing agreement is prob- 
lematical. The general view is 
that it will necessitate rewrit- 


ing the compacts to avoid con- 
flict with the consent decree is- 
sued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court, San Francisco, Sept. 
25, 1933, which ruled similar 
agreements were in restraint of 
trade. The new refiners’ agree- 
ment with the Agency is along 
the same lines as in the agree- 
ment now expiring June 15, but 
regulations covering manufac- 
ture and sale of independent 
gasoline are much more strin- 
gent. 


The oil administrator is not 
made a party to the new agree- 
ment, but it must receive his ap- 
proval. The compact runs two 
years. 

Higher specifications are im- 
posed on competitive brands of 
gasoline. The 


agreement in- 
cludes provision for the election 
of a committee on violations 


with the power to impose pen- 
alties and calling for $10,000 
‘ash deposit guaranteeing per- 
formance. No reference is made 
to differential on competitive 
brands. 


The blacklist has been with- 
drawn because it was ineffective, 
but refiners are now rubber- 
stamping all delivery slips: 
‘Should purchaser offer for sale 
any gasoline delivered by seller 
at other than seller’s current 
posted retail price in effect on 
date of resale by purchaser, sell- 
er may immediately retake all 
such gasoline in  purchaser’s 
possession and remove all sell- 
er’s advertising matter pertain- 
ing to gasoline and the right to 
enter upon purchaser’s premises 
for such purpose is’ hereby 
granted. Seller shall repay pur- 
chaser for such retaken gasoline 
at price which said purchaser 
has paid for same.”’ 





Canada to Get New Refinery 


e 





MONTREAL. The Pacific 
Oil Co., Ltd., of Canada is plan- 
ning the construction of a 


$150,000 refinery at Pointe Aux 
Thembles, Quebec. 
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Oil Code is Killed by Supreme Court 


Decision in Schechter Case 


By A. M. Petty 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


By Telegraph 
WASHINGTON, May 27 
HE oil code, and all others 
established under the NIRA, 
were killed today by the 
Supreme Court’s unanimous de- 
cision in the Schechter Poultry 
code case. The court held that 
congress had ‘abdicated’ its 
legislative powers in delegating 
code making authority to the 
President. 
delegate 
the Presi- 
unfettered 


cannot 
to 
an 


“Congress 
executive power 
dent to exercise 
discretion to make whatever 
laws he thinks may be needed 
or advisable for the rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of trade or 
industry,’ said the court, citing 
the Panama-Amazon oil cases. 

Administration officials as 
well as representatives of indus- 
try were considering what could 
be pieced together from _ the 
wreckage of the NIRA, and, 
whether the result would justify 
enactment of a new law at- 
tempting to meet the court’s ob- 
jections. 

The decision held out some 
hope that Congress might draft 
a valid law prohibiting unfair 
trade practices, which directly 
burden interstate commerce. 
Voluntary agreements between 
members of an industry under 
a liberalization of anti-trust 
laws also appeared possible. 

But wages and hours—and 
probably all other labor ques- 
tions—were apparently placed 
beyond reach of federal regula- 
tion, except for employes actu- 
ally engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

The decision served to empha- 
size constitutional objections to 
the Black 30-hour week bill and 
the Wagner labor disputes bill. 


Some lawyers thought the 
court had outlawed these two 
measures by its ruling that 


wages and hours ‘‘and presum- 
ably other elements in labor re- 
lation’’ affected interstate com- 
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merce only indirectly. To have 
upheld the NIRA would have 
meant a broadening of Con- 
gress’ powers far beyond any 
previous decisions of the court, 
it was pointed out. 


The court met the issue 
squarely. It not only struck 
down the code-making  provi- 


sions, but in doing so reiterated 
the constitutional limits of fed- 
eral authority. Its sweeping 
decision is expected to check the 
trend toward centralization of 
government at Washington. 

The court brushed aside the 
plea of a ‘grave national crisis’’ 
facing congress in 1933, stating 
that ‘extraordinary conditions 
do not create or enlarge consti- 
tutional power.’”’ 


the 
com- 


EIGHING the NIRA, 

court said that ‘‘fair 
petition” was not defined, that it 
was much broader term than 
‘unfair competition” which was 
known to common law. 

It was pointed out that the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
provides for determining by 
hearings and findings based on 
adequate evidence what is ‘“‘un- 
fair competition.” There is also 
provision for judicial review to 
“five assurance that the action 
of the commission is taken with- 
in its statutory authority.” 

But the NIRA, the court con- 
tinued, in providing for the 
codes, dispenses with this or any 
analogous procedure. Whatever 
may tend to effectuate the gen- 
eral purposes set out in the 
NIRA may be included in the 
codes the NIRA provided. 

The government u 
the codes consist of rules 
deemed fair for each industry 
by representative members of 
that industry—by the people 
most vitally concerned and most 
familiar with its problems. 

“But would it be seriously 
contended that the government 
could delegate its authority to 


‘ged that 


trade or industrial associations 
or groups So as to empower them 
to enact laws they deem to be 
wise and beneficient for the re- 
habilitation and expansion of 
their trade or industries? Could 
trade or industries associations 
or groups be constituted legisla- 
tive bodies for that purpose be- 
cause’ such associations or 
groups are familiar with the 
problems of their enterprises? 
And, could an effort of that sort 
be made valid by such a preface 
of generalities as to permissible 
aims as we find in See. 1 of Title 
[? 

“The answer is obvious,” the 
court said. 

“Such a delegation of legisla- 
tive power is unknown to our 
law and is utterly inconsistent 
with the constitutional preroga- 
tives and duties of Congress.’ 


Constitutionality was not 
aided, in the opinion of the 
court, by the ‘‘findings’” which 


the President was required to 
make, namely, that sponsors of 
the code were ‘truly representa- 
tive’ and that it was not de- 
signed to promote monopoly or 
oppress small enterprise. 

“But these restrictions,’’ the 
court said, “leave virtually un- 
touched the field of policy en- 
visaged by Sec. I, and, in that 
wide field 


of legislative possi- 
bilities, the proponents of a 
code, refraining from monopo- 


listic designs, may roam at will 
and the President may approve 
or disapprove their proposals as 
he sees fit.’’ 


Such a “sweeping delegation 


of legislative power” finds no 
support in the decisions upon 


which the government especial- 
ly relies, the court added. It 
then reviewed the interstate 
commerce commission act, radio 


act, flexible tariff provisions, 
and other valid delegations of 
power, 

Summing up this point, the 


court said: 

“Sec. 3 of the Recovery Act is 
without precedent. It supplies 
no standards for any trade, in- 
dustry or activity. It does not 
undertake to prescribe rules of 
conduct to be applied to particu- 
lar states of fact determined by 
appropriate administrative pro- 
cedure. Instead of prescribing 
rules of conduct, it authorizes 
the making of codes to prescribe 
them. For that legislative un- 
dertaking, Sec. 3 sets up no 
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standards, aside from the state- 
ment of the general aims of re- 


habilitation correction and ex- 
pansion described in Sec. 1. 

“In view of the scope of that 
broad .declaration, and of the 
nature of the few restrictions 
that are imposed, the discretion 
of the President in approving or 
prescribing codes, and thus en- 
acting laws for the government 
of trade and industry through- 
out the country, is virtually un- 
fettered, We think that the 
code-making authority thus con- 
ferred is an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power.”’ 

Turning to the validity of 
wage and hour provisions and 
regulations regarding sales 
made to retail dealers, the court 
said that the ‘“‘current” or ‘‘flow”’ 
of interstate commerce 
when the commodity comes to 
rest. The court thus disposed of 
the so-called ‘‘stream”’ theory to 
support federal regulation, 
which incidentally is the assert- 
ed constitutional basis for the 
Thomas oil bill. 

This was part of the court’s 
consideration of whether code 
regulation of the defendants’ in- 
trastate business could be justi- 
fied on the basis of its ‘‘effect”’ 
on interstate commerce. 

Discussing this distinction, 
the court said: 

“In determining how far the 
federal government may go in 
controlling intrastate transac- 
tions upon the ground that they 
“affect”? interstate commerce, 
there is a necessary and well- 
established distinction between 
direct and indirect effects. The 
precise line can be drawn only 
as individual cases arise, but the 
distinction is clear in principle; 
direct effects are illustrated by 
the railroad we have cited, as 
e.g., the effect of failure to use 
prescribed safety appliances on 
railroads which are the high- 
ways of both interstate and in- 
trastate commerce, injury to an 
employe engaged in interstate 
transportation by the  negli- 
gence of an employe engaged in 
an intrastate movement, the fix- 
ing of rates for intrastate trans- 
portation which unjustly dis- 
criminates against interstate 
commerce. 

“But where the effect of intra- 
state transactions upon _ inter- 
state commerce is merely indi- 
rect, such transactions remain 
within the domain of state pow- 
er, If the commerce clause were 


ceases 
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construed to reach all enter- 
prises and transactions which 


could be said to have an indirect 
effect upon interstate com- 
merce, the federal authority 
would embrace practically all 
the activities of the people and 
the authority of the state over 
its domestic concerns would ex- 
ist ony by sufferance of the fed- 
eral government. Indeed, on 
such a theory, even the devel- 
opment of the state’s commer- 
cial facilities would be subject 
to federal control.”’ 

The court termed the wages 
and hours point the “‘question of 
chief importance.”’ 


It is clear, according to the 
court, that persons employed in 
slaughtering and selling poultry 
in local trade are not employed 
in interstate commerce, nor do 
their wages and hours have any 
direct relation to such com- 
merce. 

More is said by implication 
than directly in the following 
paragraph: 

“If the federal government 
may determine the wages and 
hours of employes in the inter- 
nal commerce of a state, be- 
cause of their relation to cost 
and prices and their indirect ef- 
fect upon interstate commerce 
it would seem that a similar 
control might be exerted over 
other elements of cost, also af- 
fecting prices, such as the num- 
ber of employes, rents, adver- 
tising, methods of doing busi- 
ness, etc. All the processes of 
production and distribution that 
enter into cost could likewise be 
controlled. If the cost of doing 
an intrastate business is in itself 
the permitted object of federal 
control, the extent of the regu- 
lation of cost would be a ques- 





Says Thomas Bill Banned 


The Thomas oil control bill 
comes within the ‘‘sweeping and 
all-embracing’’ Supreme Court 


NIRA decision, according to Sen- 
ator Connally, Texas. “In my 
view,’’ said Connally, ‘‘The pend- 
ing Thomas oi] bill comes within 
the sweeping ban of the court’s 
opinion. Under its unanimous 
holding it is clear that the fed- 
eral government has no power un- 
der the commerce clause to regu- 
late the production of oil which is 
an intrastate transaction.” 














tion of 
power.” 
To the government’s conten- 
tion that efforts of the states to 
enact legislation for high labor 
standards were impended by 
fears that other states would 
not follow, the court replied: 
“The apparent implication is 
that the federal authority under 
the commerce clause should be 
deemed to extend the establish- 
ment of rules to govern wages 


discretion and not of 


-and hours of intrastate trade 


and industry generally through 
the country, thus overriding the 
authority of the states to deal 
with domestic problems arising 
from labor conditions in their 
internal commerce. 

“It is not the province of the 
court to consider the economic 
advantages or disadvantages of 
such a centralized system. It is 
sufficient to say that the federal 
constitution does not provide 
for it.” 

The authority of the federal 
government may not be pushed 
to such an extreme as to destroy 
the distinction, which the con- 
stitution itself makes, between 
commerce “among the states’’ 
and the internal concerns of a 
state, the court added. 

On both grounds discussed— 
attempted delegation of power 
and attempted regulation of 
local transactions which only 
affect interstate commerce in- 
directly—the court rules the 
code provisions invalid. 


Ogden Heads A.|.M.E. 
In Mid-Continent 


TULSA, May 23.—L. A. Og- 
den, chief division engineer for 
the Pure Oil Co., Tulsa, was 
elected chairman of the Mid- 
Continent section of the Amer- 





ican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, May 
20. He succeeds L. L. Foley of 


the Marathon Oil Co. 

M. L. Terry of The Texas Co. 
was chosen first vice-president, 
and R. T. McNally of the Shell 
Petroleum Co., second vice- 
president. C.C. Robbins, Carter 
Oil Co., was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

New members of the executive 


committee are Frank O. Prior, 
president of Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., P. H. Bohart, vice- 


president of Gypsy Oil Co., and 
R. T. Lyons, vice-president of 
Skelly Oil Co. 
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Code Post Mortems from Washington 








Status of California Agreements 


The California marketing 
agreements are not affected by 
the Supreme Court decision in 
the opinion of Oscar Sutro, gen- 
eral counsel of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, who is in 
Washington. 

The agreements have for 
their authority Sec. 4-A of the 
NIRA rather than the code mak- 
ing section, Mr. Sutro said. They 
were entered into by the oil 
companies and have the ap- 
proval of the government which 
is represented on the agency 
board. In substance they are 
agreements which are in the 
public interest and are not mo- 
nopolistic in their effect, but 
they would be in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust act if 
carried on by the companies 
without government approval. 

Mr. Sutro said that in his 
opinion all that is needed to al- 
low business to move forward 
now is to continue Sec. 4-A of 
the NIRA in effect, or to add 
such a provision to the Sherman 
law. This would give com- 
panies the authority to agree 
among themselves to do the 
things which are in the public 
interest and are not monopolis- 
tic, so long as they have govern- 
ment approval. 


* * * 
Debate Future Regulation 


Whether the court’s decision 
bars any possibility of federal 
regulation of refining and mar- 
keting was much debated today. 
But only a very few contended 
that anything more than pre- 
tense to federal control over 
crude production remains. 

Some said that under the 
“stream of commerce” theory 
the oil industry was subject to 
federal regulation all the way 
down the line. Others thought 
that the decision had definitely 


killed the ‘‘stream’”’ theory. As 
regards filling stations, the 


‘‘stream”’ has ended: as regards 
production, it hasn’t begun, it 
was pointed out. 

There were those who believe 
that the oil industry is in a class 
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by itself and that bad marketing 
practices have a sufficiently di- 
rect effect on the sensitive inter- 
state market as to render them 
subject to federal regulation. If 
this view were upheld, then 
practices of even independent 
filling station operators could be 
regulated, despite the court’s 
rather emphatic statements 
about lack of federal authority 
to regulate local sales. 

It it is possible to enact a 
valid law, then ‘‘unfair trade” 
practices, recognized as such by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Courts, prob- 
ably could be prohibited. In this 
class, might fall: premium giv- 
ing, secret rebates, selling be- 
low posted prices, and substitu- 
tion. 

* ok x 


Blacklist Is Abolished 


One of the final acts of ex-Ad- 
ministrator Ickes was to back 
down on his attempt to estab- 
lish government boycott of The 
Texas Co. 

He had, on April 30, written 
to the Navy Department that 
the company had violated Sec. 
7-A of the NIRA (the labor sec- 
tion) and had asked the navy 
to refuse to consider bids The 
Texas Co. might make on govy- 
ernment requirements. 

On May 16, he again wrote 
to the Navy saying that The 
Texas Co. (Calif.) was, in his 
opinion, eligible to bid. He 
arew a distinction between the 
California subsidiary and The 


Texas Co. (New York). The al- 
leged violation of which he 
complained had been commit- 


ted by the New York company, 

he said. 
Another 

was done 


bit 
by 


of 
Dr. 


‘clarifying”’ 
yeorge W. 


Stocking, chairman of the 
Ickes-appointed Petroleum La- 


bor Policy Board, who had no- 
tified crude oil purchasing com- 
panies that were buying from 
the Keener Oil & Gas Co. in Ok- 
lahoma that Keener had violat- 
ed the labor section of NIRA. 

In his first letter to them, 
Stocking warned of possible re- 
jection of bids and cancellation 


of any contracts they might 
have on government business. 
In his second letter he dis- 


claimed any intent to have the 
companies cease to buy oil from 
Keener, but warned that no oil 
bought from Keener should be 
used in making products for 
sale to the government. 

The oil administrator’s black- 
list contained four names. In 
addition to Texas and Keener, 
Continental Oil Co. and Lion 
Oil Refining Co. had been ‘‘post- 
ed.’”’ The Supreme Court deci- 
sion, of course, restores every- 
body to good standing. 


* * * 


Affects Thomas Bill 


Some constitutional lawyers 
found in the courts decision 
“ample grounds’ to support the 
charges on unconstitutionality 
hurled at the Thomas oil con- 
trol bill. They said that the 
court’s clear delineation of 
federal authority shows that 
this bill to control production 
indirectly through ‘‘quotas in 
commerce” is beyond the pow- 
ers of Congress. 

The decision has also con- 
vinced many lawyers that the 
Supreme Court would not up- 
hold the 30-hour week bill, the 
Wagner labor disputes bill and 
the Social Security legislative 
program, including old age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, 
and the like. 


+ * * 
P. A. B. Chairman Praises Code 


In the absence of Oil Admin- 
istrator Ickes from Washington 
Charles Fahy, chairman of the 
P. A. B. issued the following 
statement: 

“| feel that the code has been 
a very valuable contribution to 
the welfare of the oil industry, 
employes in the industry, and 
the whole recovery program be- 
cause of the industry’s impor- 
tance in the industrial life of 
the country. 


“Tt has also made a valuable 
contribution to the public in- 
terest, aside from the recovery 
angle. By balancing the supply 


and demand for oil and provid- 
ing for approval of new pool de- 
velopment plans, the code has 
aided conservation. — 

“The code was initiated at a 
time when the industry and the 
country faced a very real emer- 
gency. As much of these gains 
possible should be main- 


as 
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action on 


tained by 
the part of the industry, unless 


voluntary 


and until there is additional 


legislation. 


“T don’t think the decision af- 
fects in any manner the consti- 
tutional basis of the Thomas oil 
bill, as amended and reported 
to the Senate by the Mines and 
Mining Committee.”’ 

In effect, the decision says 
that all actions taken under the 
oil code were invalid Fahy said. 

This means that Adminis- 
trator Ickes’ letter to C. E. 
Arnott, dated July 20, 1934, 
which authorized the current 
stabilization program, is null 
and void. Whatever stabiliza- 


tions are undertaken will be 
without the sanction of the oil 
administration. 

It also nullifies Ickes’ ban 


against government bidding by 
The Texas Co., Continental Oil 
Co., Keener Oil & Gas Co., and 
the Lion Oil Refining Co., which 
were found by the PLPB to have 
violated the collective bargain- 
ing provisions. 


* * 7 
Oil Boards to Die June 16 


Although shorn of practically 
all their powers, the P.A.B., 
P.L.P.B. and oil enforcement 
branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s investigation division 
continue to exist until June 16, 
it was said. Yxistence of these 
bodies depends upon executive 
orders, and these have not been 
revoked. Not all of the NIRA 
was ruled invalid. 


Labor Section Is Dead 


While the court did not pass 
on Sec. 7-A of the NIRA, it is 
nevertheless now a dead letter. 
This section simply says that all 
codes must contain provisions 
guaranteeing the employes’ 
rights to organize and bargain 


collectively and must contain 
maximum hours and minimum 
wage provisions. With all the 


codes suspended, Section 7-A is 
unenforcible. 

Voiding of NIRA’s code-mak- 
ing powers will not affect con- 
tracts entered into between la- 
bor unions and oil companies, 
according to interpretation of 
NRA Chief Donald Richberg. In 
his statement Monday night he 
said, “‘This decision will not af- 
fect any contractual obligations 
which may have arisen by agree- 
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ment of the parties requiring 
no sanction of federal authori- 
i.” 

It is expected that before the 
administration will adopt any 
plan for approving voluntary 
agreements among members oft 
industry it will require that the 
participants agree to maintain 
certain minimum labor stand- 
ards. It was pointed out that 
the original purpose of the re- 
covery act was to rehabilitate 
industry so that it could pay 
better wages and increase em- 
ployment. 


Urges Allocations Be Followed 


Individual refiners over the 
country are being asked to keep 
the June allocation figure for 
their individual plants in mind, 
pending later possible develop- 
ments in the general refinery 
control program, stated John E. 
Shatford, national coordinator 
of refining of the P. & C. Com- 
mittee. 

He said that, while district al- 


locators had been called and 
told the present program was 
suspended because of the Su- 


preme Court decision, they had 
been asked to call attention of 
refiners to the need that stabil- 
ized operations be continued. 


* * % 


Production and Refinery Code 
Control Ends 


Authority for the refinery 
control program, which is gen- 
erally regarded as the only suc- 
cessful portion of the code, col- 
lapses with the code. 

Production control under the 
code in California, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and other states 
without oil control laws of their 
own is also suspended. Injunc- 
tions obtained against four com- 
panies in California for alleged 


over-production are automati- 
cally dissolved. More than a 
score of similar suits will be 
dropped. 

bg co * 


Tax on Crude Continues 


The one-tenth-cent-per-barrel 
tax on crude oil at the well and 
similar levy on oil processed in 
refineries, enacted in 1934, will 
not expire June 16 when the oil 
administration passes out of ex- 
istence. While the tax was 
levied ostensibly to finance the 
oil administration, it is  per- 
manent until repealed. Collec- 


tions go into the general rev- 
enue fund. They went to the oil 
administration only through 
Congressional appropriation. 


Federal taxes on gasoline, lu- 
bricating oils, tires, tubes and 
oil transported by pipeline will 
expire June 30 unless extended. 


* * * 
Coast Agency Still Functions 


Pacific Coast 
Agency agreement 
proved under Sec. 
NIRA, which was 
by the decision. The adminis- 
trator has taken no_- steps 
to suspend the agency, it was 
learned authoritatively. It may 
be permitted to continue in ef- 
fect until expiration of the Re- 
covery Act, about three weeks 
hence. However, since operation 
of the agency is predicated on 
crude oil production control un- 
der the code, an outbreak of 
over-production would endanger 
the West Coast stabilization 
program. 


Petroleum 

was ap- 
4 A of the 
not affected 


* 


Tender Board to Continue 


The decision 
any effect 


does not have 
upon the Federal 
Tender Board in East Texas. 
This board, which aids in en- 
forcing the state oil proration 
law, operates under the Connal- 
ly “hot” oil law which is entire- 
ly separate from the NIRA and 
the oil code. This board sim- 
ply prevents the shipment in 
interstate commerce of oil pro- 
duced in violation of state law 
and does not attempt control of 
production. 

All oil boards are paid out of 
the $1,500,000 appropriation 
which ends June 30. The Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board 
and the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board will cease to exist June 
16 but the tender board will con- 
tinue. Now appropriation, how- 
ever, by Congress for the In- 
terior Department will have to 
make provision for this board 
before June 30, or other ar- 
rangements will be necessary if 
the board is to continue. 


* Bo 
Take No Action—Collett 


Chairman Collett of the P. & 
C. Committee has notified all 
state and regional committees 
to hold their organizations in- 
tact but not to take any action 
under the code. 
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Franklin Conference Urges Permitting 


Voluntary Industry Agreements 


By V. B. Guthrie 
N. P. N. Managing Editor 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, May 28 

HE Washington conference 

T cate by Wirt Franklin’s 

Independent Petroleum As- 

sociation of America, adjourned 

late this afternoon to allow 

committees to polish up the 

wording of four resolutions 

which will make up its program 

of pending and proposed oil leg- 
islation. 

One resolution will urge the 
retaining of Sec. 4-A of the 
NIRA in some form of legisla- 
tion. This allows’ voluntary 
agreements within an industry 
subject to government approval. 

Another will urge the pass- 
age by Congress of the Sanders 
bill continuing the present ex- 
cise taxes on imported petrole- 
um products. 

A third will urge the enact- 
ment of the Thomas oil control 
bill. 

The fourth calls for legisla- 
tion segregating operations of 
oil companies in the producing, 
pipeline, refining and market- 
ing branches of the industry. 

The resolutions are to be pre- 


sented to the Planning and Co- 
ordination committee, to Ad- 
ministrator Ickes and to the 


President, if they are approved 
by the conference at its session 
this evening. 

At the afternoon _— session, 
three representatives of market- 
ers withdrew, giving as their 
reason that the marketers’ in- 
terests were being given but 
little consideration while the 
producers present were exert- 
ing pressure on them to support 
the Thomas bill. 

The three who withdrew were 
members of the committee of 
20 appointed by the conference 
earlier in the day to draft its 


program. They were Paul E. 
Hadlick, representing the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Associa- 


tion: C. S. Rosenthal, represent- 
ing the Illinois Petroleum Mar- 


keters Association, and I. A. 
Archambault, officially repre- 
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senting the South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association, 
but representing also the coun- 
cil of secretaries of state mar- 
keting associations. 

Their action followed a de- 
bate over the earlier vote in the 
committee on a resolution call- 
ing for legislation for the com- 
plete divorcement of marketing 
operations from operations in 
any other branch of the oil in- 
dustry. 

The drafting of these resolu- 
tions was the principal task laid 


before a committee of 20 ap- 
pointed from the _ representa- 


tives of 42 associations attend- 
ing the conference today at the 
Mayflower hotel, called by Wirt 
Franklin, head of the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of 
America. 


| * THE general discussion up- 
on what will happen to the 
oil code, the opinion was unan- 
imously expressed that an oil 
code in some form be retained. 
It was pointed out that the Su- 


preme Court’s decision leaves 
still in effect Sec. 4-A of the 
NIRA, which authorizes’ the 


President to approve voluntary 
agreements within an industry 
under certain conditions. 

A fair representation of es- 
tablished marketers at the con- 
ference expressed their view 
that segregation of operation of 
oil companies in the various 
branches of the industry was 
vital to the continued existence 
of the independent marketers 
over the industry and must be 
given consideration in any pro- 
gram for the future of the en- 


tire industry adopted at the 
meeting. 
As was the case two vears 


ago, in the meetings at which 
the oil code was drawn, repre- 
sentatives of dealer associations 
in the east were present and 
took an active part in the dis- 
cussions. For their cooperation 
in any general program which 


might be forthcoming from the 
meeting, they asked that the 
matter of dealer margins be 
given consideration. 
The committee of 
which is to draft the 
for the 


twenty 
program 
conference has Judge 
Amos L. Beaty, a member of 
the P. & C. Committee, as its 
chairman. In addition to for- 
mulating the petition to that 
committee to urge the industry 
1o retain the code, the commit- 
tee was also to draw up a pro- 
gram stating the position of the 
conference with regard to pend- 
ing and proposed oil legislation 
generally. It was to report back 
later in the day to present its 
program before the conference 
in executive session. This pro- 
gram will likely take up the 
tollowing matter of legislation: 

The interstate compact of oil 
producing states which has al- 
ready been adopted by some of 
the states, and which the Pres- 
ident has been asked to submit 
to Congress for its ratification. 


The Thomas oil control bill 
now before Congress. 
The Sanders bill providing 


for extension of the present ex- 
cise taxes on oil products, 
which is now before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Possible legislation restrict- 
ing oil imports. 

Any extension of the NIRA 
which may be considered in 
view of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

The conference here was pre- 
sided over by Harold B. Fell, 
vice-president of the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of 
America, in the absence 
through illness of Wirt Frank- 
lin. At the opening of the con- 
ference a statement from 
Franklin was read in which he 
pointed to the importance of 
the meeting because of the Su- 
bpreme Court decision and the 
great need for the industry to 
find some means of balancing 
supply and demand and avoid a 
return to “the law of the 
jungle” in bitter and extreme 
competition. 

Mr. Fell was made perma- 
nent chairman and Russell B. 
Brown, general counsel of the 
I.P.A.A., was made secretary. 
Mr. Brown stated that no pro- 
gram for the meeting had been 
prepared and the preparation of 
a program was entirely in the 
meeting’s hands. 

The first speaker 


was Con- 
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gressman Jack Dempsey, from 
New Mexico, who represented 
the New Mexico Oil & Gas AS- 
sociation. He said the industry 
should be thankful for its two 
years under the code, which 
had brought the industry a 
good distance from the chaos it 
faced in 1933. He said Con- 
gress would now be _ looking 
upon industries to make their 
wishes known at Washington as 
to what they wanted to bring 
about stabilization in their re- 
spective lines of business. He 
said he could not conceive that 
the hands of Congress were 
tied so that it could not pass 


legislation in the interest of 
conservation. 
Barney Majewski, member 


of the P. & C. Committee, then 
said that the Supreme Court de- 
cision had knocked out only the 
provisions of the NIRA dealing 
with compulsory code making 
and that there were benefits to 
the oil industry under its code, 
which should be retained as far 
as possible. He suggested the 
petition to the P. & C. Commit- 
tee to secure an expression from 
the industry in this matter. 

Judge Beaty took the floor to 
enlarge the scope of Majewski’s 
motion, pointing out that the 
present code expires in three 
weeks, with the NIRA, and that 
some act of Congress would be 
necessary to keep any code in 
effect. He said the Thomas bill 
should be supported by the in- 
dustry as. originally drawn, 
with some of the amendments 
dropped. 

Louis Kimmel, who said he 
represented a conference of 
dealers taking in 16 states, then 
made a speech in which he said 
the oil code had benefitted prin- 
cipally the producers, and that 
the dealers had suffered 
through the narrowing of their 
margins to the point they were 
less than their operating costs. 
He said the conference would 
have the dealers’ support if the 
matter of their margins 
taken up. 

Chairman Fell appointed the 
committee to draw up the pro- 
gram. First it was composed of 
17 of the association represen- 
latives present: later he in- 
creased it to 20 as new names 
were suggested from the floor. 
It has representation of deal- 
ers, marketers, and producers, 
with not much representation 
for refiners. 


Was 


20 


President Louis J. Scheidt, 
of the Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Association, told the 
meeting that independent job- 
bers would be put out of busi- 
ness unless Rule 4 in the code 
preventing selling below cost 
was made effective. He charged 
a monopoly among the larger 
companies in which they had 
offset losses in marketing and 
in refining with profits made in 
production. He said his mem- 
bers had a margin of 2.06 cents, 
out of which special taxes must 
be paid which reduced their ac- 
tual margin to 1.86 cents. Out 
of this some companies had to 
pay a truck driver 1 cent, he 
said. 

He was supported by John J. 
Cox of the Michigan Petroleum 


Association, and Russell Wil- 
liams, of the Independent 
Brand Petroleum Association, 


who advocated that Rule 6 of 
the code should be retained, 
which provides that operations 
in each branch of the industry 


be carried on upon a profitable 
basis. 


HEN the committee of 20 

resumed its deliberations 
after lunch it was reported that 
the members had voted 10 to 9 
in favor of segregation of opera- 
tions of oil companies in the va- 
rious branches of the industry. 
The question as to whether the 
conference should approve the 
Thomas oil control bill had 
been discussed at length. 

The program committee ap- 
pointed at the conference of oil 
associations consists of Amos 
L. Beaty, chairman; Charles F. 
Roeser, Sidney Latham, W. J. 
Brundred, H. D. Atha. Orville 
sullington, John E. Shatford, 
B. L. Majewski, L. S. Wescoat, 
Louis Kimmel, W. R. Schuh, 
Charles L. McMahon, C. lL. 
Sparr, Paul E. Hadlick, C. S. 
Rosenthal, Tom Glasgow, I. A. 
Archambault, Russel S. Wil- 
liams, and W. D. Hudson. 

The following nine members 
of the committee voted against 
the resolution: Chairman Beaty, 
Roeser. Brundred, Atha, Shat- 
ford, Majewski, Wescoat, Mc- 
Mahon and Hudson. The mo- 
tion carried, however, by the 
close vote of 10 to 9. 

Hadlick and others said that 
later it was attempted by some 
parliamentary procedure to set 
aside this vote, and to let the 


committee members divide into 
marketing and production 
groups and each bring in the 
resolutions applying to that par- 
ticular branch of the industry. 
This was done and the produc- 
tion group brought in the reso- 
lution supporting the Thomas 
bill, the marketing group the 
other three resolutions. 


The associations reported at 
the conference in Washington 
and their representatives are: 


Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil 
Producers Association, Parker L. 
Melvin, and J. C. Martin. 


Central Pennsylvania Oil Producers 
Association, W. J. Brundred. 

District of Columbia Petroleum 
Committee, Gaylord W. Boyer. 

East Texas Land and Royalty 
Owners Association, W. R. Nicholson, 
Sidney Latham, 

Eastern States Conference of Pe- 
troleum Dealers, Louis Kimmel, H. A. 
Crouthamel. 

Gasoline 
and Queens, 
Leibovitz, 
Golub. 

Illinois Petroleum 
sociation, B. L. Majewski, I. A. 
Archambault, C. S. Rosenthal, 

Independent Oil .Dealers Associa- 
tion of Monroe County, New York, J. 
Lawrence Hill, Alvin C. Burger, A. J. 
Boder. . 

Independent Oil Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, C. L. Sparr. 

Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, Russell B. Brown, Amos 
L. Beaty, L. S. Wescoat, Charles L. 
McMahon and C. A. Bryan, 

Indiana Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation, Inc., Louis J. Scheidt. 

Individual Brand Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, Russel S. Williams. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Association, H. B. 
Fell, (proxy). 

Kansas Stripper Oil Well Associa- 
tion, C. L. Hoyt. 

Louisiana-Arkansas Refiners’ Asso- 
ciation, John E. Shatford (observer). 

Michigan Oil & Gas Association, 
H. D. Atha, Henry G. Hunt, C. A. 
Ralph, J. W. Leonard, Jr. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Association, Tom Glasgow. 

National Association of Petroleum 
Retailers, W. R. Schuh, W. M. Bau- 
ten, John E. Bunce, and H. A. 
Crouthamel, 

National Association of Trackside 
Filling Stations, W. A. Smith, 
National Oil Marketers’ 

tion, Paul E, Hadlick. 

National Stripper Well Association, 
W. J. Brundred, H. B. Fell. 

New Jersey Oil Trade Association, 
R. O. Sherwood, Jr., Theo. W. Osbahr. 

New Jersey State Petroleum Com- 
mittee, Theo. W. Osbahr. 

New Mexico Oil & Gas Association, 
John J. Dempsey, 


Merchants of Brooklyn 
Louis Kimmel, Jack A. 
Aron Sirotovitz, Isadore 


Marketers’ As- 


Associa- 
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New York State Oil Producers’ As- 
sociation, H. B. Fell. 


North Texas Oil & Gas Association, 
Joe Bridwell, Orville Bullington, 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 


tion, E. V. Weber. 

Oklahoma County Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, E. S. Stahl. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum & Allied 


Trades Association, Wm. F. Swavely. 


Retail Gasoline Association, Her- 
bert W. Shause. 

Retail Petroleum Dealers of Mary- 
land, H. A. Crouthamel, 

Rhode Island Marketers Associa- 
tion, L. D. Pierce. 

South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Association, I. A. Archamault. 


Southern Oklahoma Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, T. Cox. 

Tennessee Oil 
W. D. Hudson, 

West Central Texas Oil & 
sociation, Charles F. Roeser. 


Men’s Association, 


As- 


Gas 


Westchester County Automotive 
Service Association, Frederick M. 
Wirth. 

Western Pennsylvania Oil  Pro- 
ducers Association, Carl R. Daugh- 
erty. 


Jobbers Relieved That 
Code is Outlawed 


By Teletype 


GREEEN BAY, Wisc., May 
28.—The largest gathering of 
iobbers in the middle west was 
at the Wisconsin Petroleum As- 
sociation meeting at Green Bay, 
today. Conversation indicated 
that the termination of the code 
would not materially affect oil 
marketing. 

Private reactions of most 
jobbers was one of relief over 
the lifting of uncertainties of 
business regulations. 

The latest concern was over 
the possibilities of labor 
troubles in all industries. 

The Wisconsin situation still 
was under. state’ regulation 
through the markets depart- 
ment minimum retail gasoline 
price order that does not expire 
until June 30. Jobbers here 
were more concerned over the 
future of this order than the 
national code. 


One of the major questions 
asked was whether crude and 
refined prices will hold. 


May 29, 1935 


Thompson Urges Industry Not to Worry 
About East Texas “Hot” Oil 


CLEVELAND, May 28 
NFORCEMENT of proration 
c in Texas, where the East 
Texas field is still the thing 
that causes oil men apprehen- 
sion, will be in no wise disturbed 
by the invalidation of the NIRA, 
Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman 
of the Railroad Commission told 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Monday: 


Col. Thompson asserted that 
the state today possesses au- 
thority broad enough to deal 
with the situation and that it 
will use that authority to fullest 
extent. In a recent decision of 
a three-judge federal court the 
state was held to have the un- 
qualified right to require ap- 
proval of shipments of all kinds, 
interstate as well as local, in the 
ascertainment of whether the 
oil had been produced in con- 
formity to the commission’s 
regulations. 

There was, of course, no ap- 
plication of the petroleum code 
to the East Texas situation so 
far as “hot” oil was concerned. 
The famous ‘missing para- 
graph” of the code was restored 
on Sept. 25, last, and presum- 
ably made violations of the 
state’s proration orders a code 
violation also, but no attempt 
was being made to bring suits 
under the code. The federal 
government’s activity in East 
Texas was confined to adminis- 
tration of the Connally law. 
This closes the channels of in- 
terstate commerce to oil pro- 
duced in excess of state allow- 
ables. 

“There is no alarm here,” 
said Col. Thompson. ‘Things 
are in fine shape and will stay 
that way. We are in position to 
regulate all shipments and we 
are not asking anything of 
Washington. We made that 
mistake once and were sorry.” 

The federal tender’ board, 
however, is still on the job and 
will remain at work regardless 
of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, for it was created under 
the Connally act and has no re- 
lationship to the NIRA. 


There was a little uncertain- 


ty when the decision was first 
announced as to what would 
become of the tender board, as 
it was functioning under the 
Petroleum Administrative Board 
and the expenses were handled 
through the P.A.B. 


The tender board was ap- 
pointed by the oil administrator 
to whom had been delegated the 
authority given the President 
under the Connally Act. When 
the order creating the board was 
issued, both the President and 
Ickes signed it. The latter had 
been designated as the agent of 
the chief executive by presiden- 
tial order. 


HUS, while Ickes’ activities as 

code administrator have been 
ended, he is still the agent of 
the President authorized to ad- 
minister the Connally Act. 
While the P. A. B. will end June 
16, presumably—it is really 
ended now, so far as duties are 
concerned, but has a_ budget 
which runs to the date the NIRA 
was to have expired—the tender 
board’s finances can be arranged 
through transfer of Interior De- 
partment funds or through new 
appropriation. 


All that threatens the exist- 
ence of the tender board, there- 
fore, is a lawsuit. One impends. 
Utah Refining Co., Southport 
Petroleum Co. and others filed 
joint attack on the Connally act 
shortly after the federal board 
resumed operations early in 
March. The board had been 
killed when the U. S. Supreme 
Court knocked out Sec. 9-C of 
the NIRA early in January; the 
Connally act replaced 9-C and 
revived the federal policing of 
interstate shipments. 


The Utah et al suit is set for 


June 5 at Tyler in the court ot 
Federal Judge Randolph Bry- 
ant. Chief ground for the at- 


tack is the contention that Con- 
gress has delegated to the state 
the authority to say, quantita- 
tively, what is to constitute in- 
terstate commerce in oil. It is 
argued that, as the Connally act 
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does nothing more than provide 
for assistance to the state in en- 
forcing its production allow- 
ables, the state affects interstate 
commerce as it pleases, by rais- 
ing or lowering its quotas on 
wells, leases and pools. 

The authority to regulate in- 
terstate shipments recently con- 
ferred on the Railroad Commis- 
sion by the three-judge court 
(NATIONAL PETROLEM NEWS, 
May 8, page 19) was expressed 
in the court’s opinion in the 
Hercules Oil Co. et al case. Said 
the court: 

“We think’ it may not be 
doubted that the state has the 
right to prohibit the production 
of oil to prevent waste, because 
such production is in the nature 
of a public nuisance, and that it 
may make and authorize all rea- 
sonable regulations to bring 
about the abatement of this 
nuisance, extending to prevent- 
ing movement in commerce of 
illegally produced oil and its 
products. 

“We think it perfectly rea- 
sonable for the state as a part of 
a preventative plan, to thor- 
oughly abate the nuisance, to 
forbid the transportation, either 
interstate or intrastate, of oil il- 
legally produced, and that a pro- 
hibition against the movement 
of such oil and its products in 
commerce is unquestionably 
valid. ‘a 


U. S. Crude Stocks Fall 
673,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON, May 23.— 
Crude oil stocks totaled 324,- 
009,000 barrels on May 18, a de- 
crease of 673,000 barrels from 
the previous week, according to 
a report today by Administrator 
Ickes. Domestic oils were down 
726,000 barrels with foreign oils 
increased 53,000 barrels. Stocks 


a year ago were 338,987,000 
barrels. 

Chg. from 

May 11 May 1&8 May ll 

Grade of Crude (Thousands of Barrels) 
Penna. grade .. 1,668 1,636 32 
Other Appal. 1,046 1,001 15 
Lima-N. E. Ind.-Mich... 1,320 1,297 23 
Ilk.-S. W. Ind. . 11,620 11,693 i 73 
N. La. and Ark....... 10,107 10,334 +227 
W. Tex. and S. E. N. Mex. 31,516 31,168 348 
Fast Texas “ *30,919 30,861 58 
Other Mid-Cont. 147,918 147,547 371 
Gulf Coast "22,206 22,469 263 
Rocky Mountain 27.596 27.556 10 
California . 81,771 31,399 2 
Domestic crude 320,687 319,961 726 
Foreign crude 3,995 4,048 53 
Total 324,682 324,009 673 


*Revised. 
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Magnolia to Build Huge 
Topping-Cracking Unit 


BEAUMONT, Texas, May 24. 
—A mammoth skimming-crack- 
ing unit of 33,000 barrels crude 
charging capacity will be built 
here by Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
according to announcement by 
E. E. Plumly, general manager 
of the company. This unit is 
reported to be the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


Contracts for the unit have 
been signed with M. W. Kellogg 
Co. of New York City, the an- 
nouncement stated. This com- 
pany has built several of the 
largest plants of this type in the 
world, including that of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) at Whit- 
ing, the Pan-American unit at 
Texas City, and that of Atlantic 
Refining Co. at Philadelphia. 


Work in preparation of the 
site for the unit will begin soon, 
it is understood; the probable 
date of completion has not been 
given. Most of the equipment 
will be built by Kellogg in its 
own shops. It is understood that 
the unit in general will be some- 
what similar to the older units 
mentioned, with however, impor- 
tant changes which the progress 
of technology has made prac- 
ticable. The unit does not rep- 
resent an increase in crude ca- 
pacity of the company, it is 
stated, but will replace equip- 
ment which has become obso- 
lete. 


New Texas Trucking Law 
Now in Effect 


By Teletype 

TYLER, Texas, May 28. — 
The new law authorizing the 
arrest of truck drivers carry- 
ing oil or products without an 
approved state tender went in- 
to effect May 25 at midnight, 
according to a ruling by the 
Texas Attorney-General’s De- 
partment. 

It had been believed general- 
ly that the law required 10- 
days’ publication and _ notice 
before misdemeanor portions of 
law would be effective, and 
that publication could not be 
had until after a hearing. This 
hearing was held Friday at 





Austin, but the Texas Railroad 
commission ordered publication 
of prior orders requiring tend- 
ers 10 days ago, and the Attor- 
ney General’s office ruled then 
the law became effective Satur- 
day at midnight. 


As a result of the Friday 
hearing the commission may 
shortly issue an order requir- 
ing approved stamps on truck 
tenders. This system, it was be- 
lieved would limit definitely the 
life of each tender. Heretofore, 
it was pointed out, a truck driv- 
er might obtain a tender on 
one truck load of oil or prod- 
ucts and continue to operate in- 
definitely by showing the origi- 
nal tender, regardless of the 
number of loads he might have 
hauled on it, unless some 
authority became overly suspi- 
cious and took away the tender. 


The hearing took a surpris- 
ing turn when some testimony 
was introduced with reference 
to ‘‘hot” oil refining operations. 
One witness said he had tried 
to obtain legal crude at posted 


prices and blamed the ‘ma- 
jors” for failure to get his re- 
quirements. He said he then 


had to turn to “hot”’ oil, paying 
30 to 40 cents a barrel for the 
oil. 


Seek to Make All Lines 


Common Carriers 


LOS ANGELES, May 24.— 
Three bills transforming all oil 
and gas pipelines in the state 
into common carriers have been 
passed by the California state 
assembly. Two of these bills 
(AB 1031 and 1032) amend the 
public utilities statute so as to 
bring pipelines within the 
jurisdiction of the state rail- 
road commission and compel the 
filing of rates. 


The third bill (AB 1028) im- 
poses prohibitory taxation upon 
all pipelines that decline to ac- 
cept the common carrier status 
and attempt to secure relief 
through court action. These 
bills, now before the state sen- 
ate, have been sponsored by a 
group of independent producers 
but are strongly opposed by 
other independents who con- 
tend that a complete revision of 
existing crude price schedules 
would be necessary if pipelines 
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were 
status. 


Opponents of the bills also 
contend that experience in other 
states, notably in Texas, in- 
dicates that the common-carrier 
requirement would result in 
financial loss to independent oil 
producers. As a result of 
legislation passed in 1913, sev- 
eral pipelines now operating in 
the state are classified as com- 
mon carriers and have rate 
schedules filed with and ap- 
proved by the state railroad 
commission. 

The purpose of the new 
measures appears to be to force 
other lines to accept the same 
status, although practically no 
attempt in the past has been 
made by oil producers to take 
advantage of the services of- 
fered by these common-carrier 
lines. 


given common-carrier 


A.L.Derby Now Chairman 
Of Derby Oil Co. 


TULSA, May 25. — A. L. 
Derby has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Derby 
Oil Co., Wichita. Berkley Wil- 
liams of Richmond, Va., was 
elected to succeed Mr. Derby 
as president. 

C. G. Yankey was re-elected 
general counsel and L. C. Kelly, 
S. P. Wallingford, Wichita; and 
Austin F. Barry and L. Z. Morris 
Strauss, New York, were re- 
elected members of the board. 

Vice-presidents of the com- 
pany are E. C. Moriarty, A. S. 
Ritchie and F. W. McCurry. 


Gulf to Build Furfural 
Lube Solvent Unit 


PITTSBURGH, May 27.— 
Construction of a furfural sol- 
vent refining unit, for lubricat- 
ing oils, will be begun in the 
near future by Gulf Refining Co. 
at its Port Arthur, Texas refin- 
ery, it is understood. 

The plant will have a capacity 
of 5000 barrels of distillate 
charge per day, according to in- 
formation received. This com- 
pany already operates a Duo-Sol 
unit at its Philadelphia refin- 


ery. 
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Rail Rate Reduction Proposal Heard 


By Southwestern Freight Bureau 


TULSA, May 25 
EBRASKA was the focal 
N point and trucking the 
major subject of the ar- 
guments May 21 and 22 at St. 
Louis during the hearing before 
the Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau on the proposal to reduce 
rail rates on petroleum products 
from certain Mid-Continent re- 
fining areas to local and ad- 
jacent marketing areas. 

That the Southwestern Lines 
proposal (No. 5142-Western 
Trunk Lines Application E-37- 
64) to reduce rates from 30 to 
o0 per cent had attracted con- 
siderable interest was evidenced 
by the fact that attendance at 
the hearing was unusually large, 
and exhibits voluminous. 

The proposed reduction in 
rates would apply, roughly, be- 
tween points in Oklahoma and 
Kansas; from points in Okla- 
homa and Kansas to destina- 
tions in the western part of 
Arkansas, the southern half of 
Missouri, a large part of Col- 
orado, and all of Nebraska and 
Missouri river points in Kansas 
and Missouri. 

The extent of present truck- 
ing of petroleum products, par- 





ticularly from Kansas’ refiner- 
ies, was used as the basis of 
argument by both proponents 
and opponents of the proposal. 
Arguments at times were 
heated. Before the hearing was 
concluded the General Traffic 
Daily Average Production, Im- 
portant Districts, American 
Petroleum Institute Figures 
Week Ended 
May 25 May 18 
Barrels Barrels 
Okla. City 160,600 177,750 
Total Okla. 523,650 543,500 
East Texas 150,750 448,209 
Total Texas 1,935,150 1,035,250 
California 184,600 512,400 
East of 
Rockies 2,120,700 2,137,900 
Totai U.S. 2,605,300 2,650,300 
Crude Imports 74,280 103,450 
Total New 
Supply 2,679,580 2,753,730 















Committee was listening to a 
considerable amount of testi- 
mony relative to petroleum 
markets and unsettled market- 
ing conditions in the middle 
west. 

The exhibits, meanwhile, fur- 
nished considerable statistical 
data on the trucking of petro- 
leum products, particularly gas- 
oline and Kerosine. 

One exhibit, prepared by 
Derby Oil Co., Vickers Petro- 
leum Co., Kanotex Refining Co., 
and El Dorado Refining Co., all 
of Kansas and proponents of 
the proposed reduction, — re- 
vealed the growth of transpor- 
tation by truck from their re- 
fineries in the past several 
months, July, 193 was taken 
as an average month for that 
year, and March, 1935, was 
used as the latest available 
figures for comparative pur- 
poses. 

Derby Oil Co. reported that 
in July, 1934, 75 per cent of its 
products sold in Kansas moved 
via trucks, while 77 per cent 
moved that way in March, 1935. 
The company’s percentages for 
Colorado are 64 for July, and 87 
for last March. 

An increase from 69.5 to 
73.7 per cent was reported by 
Kanotex Refining Co. for Kan- 
sas: an increase from 17.0 to 
22.8 per cent for Nebraska; a 
gain from 5.5 to 65.4 per cent 
for Colorado, and from 29.0 to 
39.8 per cent for Missouri. 

E] Dorado Refining Co. 
moved 64.8 per cent of products 


sold in Kansas last July via 
trucks, as compared with 74.7 
per cent last March. In 


Nebraska the increase was from 
82.5 to 95.3 per cent, and in Col- 
orado from 68.7 to 78.6 per cent. 

Vickers Petroleum Co. moved 
all of its Nebraska business via 
truck last March, as compared 
with 80.2 per cent last July. No 
rail shipments were made to 
Colorado last March, although 
in July, 1934, 77.2 per cent of 
the products to that state moved 
by truck. In Kansas the com- 
pany moved 73.1 per cent of its 





products by truck last July, as 
compared with 72.9 per cent in 
March. 

Another 
the 
panies was a breakdown on a 


interesting 
exhibit by 


portion 
of these com- 
percentage basis of the total 
volume of products, with ref- 
erence to the distance hauled. 
This is shown in the following 
table: 
Relationship Between Distance 
Hauled and Total Volume of 
Products Trucked From Four 
Kansas Refineries 
Per Cent Of 
Total Volume 


Mileage Trucked 
ivess than 50 miles .................... 7.0 
BO) ee TOO) GSMO ~ vnconsccccveassdccavnis 11.5 
RENE RIND ca acastsoamendsasncase 6.4 
Pe Si ewkcedcctccescescs 9.7 
Be EO OO Secsssnnasavenseesnnces 9.7 
Bee BOO sc ickecnsdcdevouweice 9.08 
le eS a eae eRe ee 5.25 
Bee A i hak iiihcicisoscssc 1.69 
400 to 450 2.36 
See te S08 “= 2... 1.42 
ene eo abccsnvavccuconecas 3.07 
BO Ce BOO hovadeseesddesubivssnxna 2.01 
From their exhibit these re- 
finers attempted to show that 
unless rail rates were reduced 


to meet the growing truck com- 
petition, certain refiners not ad- 
vantageously located with ref- 
erence to truck routes, or who 
would be further handicapped 
through lack of gasoline pipe- 
line facilities, would be at a 
still greater handicap when the 
Cimarron Valley Pipe Line Co. 
(Champlin Refining Co.) com- 
pletes its gasoline line from 
Enid, Okla., to Superior, Neb. 
Opponents of the proposed 
rate reduction contended that 
the proposed scale would not re- 
gain the traffic lost to trucks 
and in the event that traffic 
should be regained it would not 
be sufficient to offset the loss in 
revenue on traffic that is moved 
and will continue to move by 
rail. One exhibit by the op- 
ponents lists the total shipments 
via rail, local deliveries, truck 
and percentage of total trucked 


to points in Kansas for 1934. 
These percentages range from 
82 down to zero. 

Another exhibit shows the 


gross freight revenue on kero- 
sine and gasoline transported 
by rail to destination in Kansas 
during April, 1934, and the 
gross revenue that would have 
been obtained if the proposed 
rates were in force. This gross 
revenue was $300,981.10, but 
would have been $98,721.67 less 
had the proposed rates been in 
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effect. Contrasted with this 
was a gross revenue of $75,- 
022.95 on kerosine and gasoline 
transported via truck in the 
same period. The proposed rate 
would have returned a revenue 
of $50,286.76. The explanation 
accompanying this portion of 
the exhibit reads in part: 

“It will be noted that the 
total freight revenue on gal- 
lonage trucked, based on the 
proposed scale, is $50,286.76 
and the reduction in the gross 
revenue on the traffic now mov- 
ing by rail is $98,721.67, there- 
fore, if, by the adoption of the 
proposal, the rail carriers re- 
capture all of the traffic now 
moving by truck, they will do so 
at a loss of $48,434.91 in rev- 
enue per month, or approxi- 
mately $581,218.92 annually.” 


The revenue on kerosine and 
gasoline was used because it 
had been pointed out that with 
the possible exception of tractor 
fuel, virtually all truck trans- 
portation was confined to kero- 
sine and gasoline, although the 
proposed scale would apply to 
all petroleum products. 

Another portion of the exhibit 
shows that a total of 26,558 
truck loads of gasoline, kero- 
sine and distillate, destined for 
Nebraska points, cleared Kan- 
sas’ ports of entry in 1934. 
This represented a total of 57,- 
575,048 gallons, or 7198 tank 
cars of products. 

An average of 165 trucks 
were reported in service, with 
an average of 13.4 trips a 
month. Total consumption was 
listed at 221,929,000 gallons, 
with an estimate of 48,654,632 
gallons of gasoline being 
trucked, or 21.93 per cent of the 
state’s consumption for 1934. 


Stroke Fatal to C. G. Selby 


COLUMBUS, O., May 28.— 
C. G. Selby, president of the 
Selby Oil Co. of this city, died 
May 24 at his home following a 
stroke. He was 68. He was 
formerly connected with the old 
Moore Oil Co., and then with 
the Sinclair Refining Co. 

Mr. Selby is survived by his 
widow and by a son, daughter, 
four grandchildren, two broth- 
ers, and a sister. The funeral 
was held Monday, May 27. The 
Selby home is at 3216 North 
High St., Columbus. 





Tide W aterAnnounces5 % 


Increase in Salaries 


NEW YORK, May 28.—E. L. 
Shea, president of Tide Water 
Oil Co., announced today that 
the board of directors had ap- 
proved a general increase of five 
per cent effective June 1, in com- 
pensation of all employes re- 
ceiving not more than $2500 on 
annual basis after such _in- 
crease. 

Mr. Shea said it was the earn- 
est hope of the board of direc- 
tors that conditions will justify 
the continuance of this. in- 
creased compensation. Mr. Shea 


‘also stated that although NRA 


codes have been held unenforce- 
able under yesterday’s decision 
of the Supreme Court, Tide 
Water will continue its present 
policy on hours and wages as 
long as economic and competi- 
tive conditions permit. 


Kentucky Jobbers Plan 
Special Meeting 


LOUISVILLE, May 28.—The 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Association has scheduled a 
special meeting for noon, Fri- 
day, May 31, at the Brown Ho- 
tel in Louisville, to plan compli- 
ance with the Administration 
request that industry volun- 
tarily comply with codes in the 
present emergency. 


A large attendance is expect- 
ed since Kentucky’s oil industry 
is practically unanimous in the 
belief that ways and means 
should be speedily found for 
the adoption of a fair trade 
practice code for the petroleum 
industry to avoid loss of any of 
the valuable ground gained by 
the industry under previous 
codes, according to Herbert L. 
Clay, association secretary. 





Coates Retires 


TULSA, May 23.—G. _S. 
Coates, superintendent for 
Gypsy Oil Co. at Cleveland, Ok- 
la., has been retired after 27 
years steady employment with 
that company. Coates started 
working in the oil fields in Penn- 
sylvania when he was 15 years 
of age. 
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Text of NIRA Code Decision of U. S. Supreme Court 


OLLOWING is the complete text 
of the unanimous decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Schech- 

ter poultry code case invalidating 

code making provisions of NIRA: 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 

Petitioners in No. 854 were con- 
victed in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District 
of New York on eighteen counts of an 
indictment charging violations of what 
is known as the ‘‘Live’ Poultry 
Code,’’ (1) and on additional count for 
conspiracy to commit such _ viola- 
tions. (2) By demurrer to the indict- 
ment and appropriate motions on the 
trial, the defendants contended (1) that 
the Code had been adopted pursuant 
to an unconstitutional delegation by 
Congress of legislative power; (2) that 
it attempted to regulate intrastate 
transactions which lay outside the au- 
thority of Congress; and (3) that in 
certain provisions it was repugnant to 
the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment, 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the conviction on the conspiracy 
count and on sixteen counts for viola- 
tion of the Code, but reversed the con- 
viction on two counts which charged 
violation of requirements as to mini- 
imum wages and maximum hours of 
labor, as these were not deemed to be 
within the congressional power of reg- 
ulation. On the respective applica 
tions of the defendants (No. 854) and 
of the Government (No. 864) this 
Court granted writs of certiorari, April 
1b, ESSS. 

New York City is the largest live 
poultry market in the United States. 
Ninety-six per cent of the live poultry 
there marketed comes from _ other 
States. Three-fourths of this amount 
arrives by rail and is consigned to 
commission men or receivers. Most 
of these freight shipments (about 75 
per cent) come in at the Manhattan 
Terminal of the New York Central 
Railroad, and the remainder at one of 
the four terminals in New Jersey serv- 
ing New York City. The commission 
men transact by far the greater part 
of the business on a commission basis, 
representing the shippers as agents, 
and remitting to them the proceeds of 
sale less commissions. freight and han- 
dling charges. Otherwise. they buy for 
their own account. They sell to 
slaughterhouse operators who are also 
called market-men. 

The defendants are slaughterhouse 
operators of the latter class. A. L, A. 
Schechter Poultry Corporation and 
Schechter Live Poultry Market are cor- 
porations conducting wholesale poultry 


(1) The full title of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Tive Poul 
try Industry of the Metroenolitan Area 
in and about the City of New York.” 

(2) The’ indictment ecantained 60 
counts. of which 27 counts were 
missed by the trial court, and on 14 
counts the defendants were acquitted 


is “Code 


dis- 
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slaughterhouse markets in Brooklyn, 


New York City. Joseph Schechter 
operated the latter corporation and 
also guaranteed the credits of the 


former corporation which was operated 
by Martin, Alex and Aaron Schechter. 
Defendants ordinarily purchase their 
live poultry from commission men at 
the West Washington Market in New 
York City or at the railroad terminals 
serving the City, but occasionally they 


purchase from commission men _ in 
Philadelphia. They buy the poultry 
for slaughter and resale. After the 


poultry is trucked to their slaughter- 
house markets in Brooklyn, it is there 
sold, usually within twenty-four hours, 
to retail poultry dealers and butchers 
who sell directly to consumers. The 
poultry purchased from defendants is 
immediately slaughtered, prior to de- 
livery, by shochtim in defendants’ em- 
ploy. Defendants do not sell poultry 
in interstate commerce. 


The ‘“‘Live Poultry Code” was pro- 
mulgated under section 3 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery act. (3) 


That section—the pertinent provisions 
of which are set forth in the margin 


(4)—authorizes the President to 
approve “codes of fair competition.” 
Such a code may be approved for a 


trade or industry, upon application by 


(3) Act of June 16, 1933, c. 90, 48 
Hat. 196, 196: 15 U.S. €. TOs. 

“CODES OF FAIR COMPETITION 

(4) “Sec. 3. (a) Upon the application 
to the President by one or more trade or 
industrial associations or groups, the 
President may approve a code or codes 
of fair competition for the trade or in- 


dustry or subdivision thereof, represent- 
ed by the applicant or applicants, if the 
President finds (1) that such associa- 
tions or groups impose no inequitable 
restrictions on admission to membership 


therein and are truly representative of 
such trades or industries or subdivi- 
sions thereof, and (2) that such code 
or codes are not designed to promote 


monopolies or to eliminate or oppress 


small enterprises and will not operate 
to discriminate against them, and will 
tend to effectuate the policy of this 
title: Provided, That such code or codes 


shall not permit monopolies or monopo- 
listic practices: Provided further, That 


where such code or codes affect the 


services and welfare of persons en 
gaged in other steps of the economic 
process, nothing in this section shall 
deprive such persons of the right to be 
heard prior to approval by the Presi- 
dent of such code or codes. The Presi- 
dent may. as a condition of his ap- 
proval of anv such code, impose such 


eonditions 
the making 
of accounts) 


(including reauirements for 
of reports and the Keeping 
for the protection of con- 


sumers competitors, emploves. and oth- 
ers, and in furtherance of the publi 
interest. and mav provide such excep- 
tions to and exeniptions from the pro- 
visions of such code, as the Presi 
dent in his discretion deems necessary 


to effectuate the policy herein declared. 

“(b) After the President shall have 
avproved anv such code. the provisions 
of such code shall be the standards of 
fair competition for such trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof. Any vio- 


one or more trade or industrial asso- 
ciations or groups, if the President 
finds (1) that such associations or 


groups ‘“‘impose no inequitable restric- 
tions on admission to membership 
therein and are truly representative,’’ 
and (2) that such codes are not de- 
signed ‘‘to promote monopolies or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises 
and will not operate to discriminate 
against them, and will tend to effectu- 
ate the policy’ of Title I of the Act. 
Such codes “‘shall not permit monopo- 
lies or monopolistic practices.’’ As a 
condition of his approval, the President 
may “impose such conditions (inelud- 
ing requirements for the making of 
reports and the keeping of accounts) 
for the protection of consumers, com- 
petitors, employees, and others, and in 
furtherance of the public interest, and 
may provide such exceptions to and ex- 
emptions from the provisions of such 
code as the President in his discretion 
deems necessary to effectuate the pol- 
icy herein declared.”” Where such a 
code has not been approved, the Presi- 
dent may prescribe one, either on his 
motion or on complaint. Violation of 
any provisions of a code (so approved 
or prescribed) ‘‘in any transaction in or 
affecting interstate or 


foreign com- 
merece’ is made a mis*emeanor pun- 
lation of such standards in any trans- 


action in or affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce shall be deemed an un- 
fair method of competition in commerce 


within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. as amended: 
but nothing in this title shall be con- 


strued to impair the powers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under such Act, 
as amended. 

“(c) The several district 
the United States are hereby 
with jurisdictions to prevent 
strain violations of any code of fair 
competition approved under this title: 
and it shall be the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the 
direction of the Attorney General, to in 
stitute proceedings in eauity to prevent 
and restrain such violations. 

“(d) Upon his own motion, or if 
complaint is made to the President that 
abuses inimical to the publie interest 
and contrary to the policy herein de- 
clared are prevalent in any trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof, and if 
no code of fair competition therefor has 
theretofore been approved by the 
President, the President. after such pub- 
lic notice and hearing as he shall specify 


courts of 
invested 
and re- 


may prescribe and approve a code of 
fair competition for such trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof, which 
shall have the same effect as a code 
of fair competition apvroved by the 
President under subsection (a) of the 
section. 

“(f) When a code of fair competition 
has been approved or prescribed by 
the President under this title, any vio- 


lation of any provisions thereof in any 
transaction in or affecting interstate 
or foreign commerce shall be a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof an 
offender shall be fined not more than 
$500) for each offense, and each day 
such violation continues shall be deemed 
a separate offense.” 
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ishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 for each offense, and each day the 
violation continues is to be deemed a 
separate offense. 


The ‘‘Live Poultry Code’’ was ap- 
proved by the President on April 13, 
1934. Its divisions indicate its na- 
ture and scope. The Code has eight 
articles entitled (1) purposes, (2) defi- 
nitions, (3) hours, (4) wages, (5) 
general labor provisions, (6) adminis- 
tration, (7) trade practice provisions, 
and (8) general, 


The declared purpose is “To effect 
the policies of title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act.’’ The Code is 
established as ‘‘a code for fair compe- 
tition for the live poultry industry of 
the metropolitan area in and about 
the City of New York.” That area 
is described as embracing the five bor- 
oughs of New York City, the counties 
of Rockland, Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk in the State of New York, the 
counties of Hudson and Bergen in the 
State of New Jersey, and the county 
of Fairfield in the State of Connecti- 
cut. 


The ‘‘industry” is defined as includ- 
ing ‘“‘every person engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling, purchasing for resale, 
transporting, or handling and/or 
slaughtering live poultry, from the 
time such poultry comes into the New 
York metropolitan area to the time it 
is first sold in slaughtered form,”’ and 
such ‘‘related branches’’ as may from 
time to time be included by amend- 
ment. Employers are styled ‘‘mem- 
bers of the industry,’’ and the term 
employee is defined to embrace ‘any 
and all persons engaged in the in- 
dustry, however compensated,” ex- 
cept ‘‘members.”’ 


The Code files the number of hours 
for work-days. It provides that no 
employee, with certain exceptions, 
shall be permitted to work in excess 
of forty (40) hours in any one week, 
and that no employee, save as stated, 
“shall be paid in any pay period less 
than at the rate of fifty (50) cents per 
hour.” The article containing ‘‘gen- 
eral labor provisions’’ prohibits the em- 
ployment of any person under sixteen 
years of age, and declares that em- 
ployees shall have the right of ‘‘col- 
lective bargaining,’ and freedom of 
choice with respect to labor organi- 
zations, in the term of section 7 (a) of 
the Act. The minimum number of 
employees, who shall be employed by 
slaughterhouse operators, is fixed, the 
number being graduated according to 
the average volume of weekly sales. 


Provision is made for administration 
through an “industry advisory com- 
mittee,’’ to be selected by trade as- 
sociations and members of the indus- 
try, and a “‘code supervisor’’ to be ap- 
pointed, with the approval of the com- 
mittee, by agreement between the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Adminis- 
trator for Industrial Recovery. The 
expenses of administration are to be 
borne by the members of the industry 
proportionately upon the basis of vol- 
ume of business, or such other factors 
as the advisory committee may deem 
equitable, ‘‘subject to the disapproval 
of the Secretary and/or Administra- 
tor.”’ 


The seventh article, containing 
“trade practice provisions,’’ prohibits 
various practices which are said to 
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“unfair methods of com- 
The final article provides 


constitute 
petition.”’ 
for verified reports, such as the Sec- 
retary or Administrator may require, 
“‘(1) for the protection of consumers, 


competitors, employees, and _ others, 
and in furtherance of the public inter- 
est, and (2) for the determination by 
the Secretary or Administrator of the 
extent to which the declared policy of 
the act is being effectuated by this 
code.’’ The Members of the indus- 
try are also required to keep books 
and records which ‘‘will clearly reflect 
all financial transactions of their re- 
spective businesses and the financial 
condition thereof,’ and to submit 
weekly reports showing the range of 
daily prices and volume of sales’’ for 
each kind of produce. 

The President approved the Code by 
an executive order in which he found 

(5) The 


lows: 


\xecutive Order is as fol- 


“Executive Order. 

“Approval of Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Live Poultry Industry of the 
Metropolitan Area in and about the 
City of New York. 

“Whereas, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act having 
rendered their separate reports and 
recommendations and findings on the 
provisions of said code, coming within 
their respective jurisdiction, as set forth 
in the Executive Orler No. 6182 of June 
26, 1933, as supplemented by Executive 
Order No. 6207 of July 21, 1933, and Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 6345 of October 20, 
1933, as amended by Executive Order 
No. 6551 of January 8, 1934; 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin PD. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authority vest- 
ed in me by title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, approved June 
16, 1933, and otherwise, do hereby find 
that: 

oy 
made, 


An application has 
pursuant to and in 
ance with the provisions of title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
approved June 16, 1933, for my approval 
of a code of fair competition for the live 


been duly 
full compli- 


poultry industry in the metropolitan 
area in. and about the City of New 


York: and 

“2. Due notice and opportunity for 
hearings to interested parties have been 
given pursuant to the provisions of the 
act and regulations thereunder; and, 

“3. Hearings have been held upon 
said code, pursuant to such notice and 
pursuant to the pertinent provisions of 
the act and regulations thereunder; and 


“4. Said code of fair competition con- 
stitutes a code of fair competition, as 
contemplated by the act and complies 
in all respects with the pertinent pro- 
visions of the act, including clauses (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) of section 3 
of title I of the act; and 


“5. It appears, after due considera- 
tion, that said code of fair competi- 
tion will tend to effectuate the policy 
of Congress as declared in section 1 
of title I of the act. 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin PD. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authority vested 
in me bv title IT of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, approved June 
16, 1933, and otherwise, do hereby ap- 


prove said Code of Fair Competition 
for the Live Poultry Industry in the 
Metropolitan Area in and about the 


City of New York. 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
“President of the United States.” 
“The White House, 
April 13, 1934.” —— 





that the application for his approval 
had been duly made in accordance with 
the provisions of Title I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, that 
there had been due notice and hear- 
ings, that the Code constituted ‘a 
code of fair competition’? as contem- 
plated by the Act and complied with 
its pertinent provisions, including 
clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 3 of Title I; and that the 
Code would tend ‘‘to effectuate the pol- 
icy of Congress as declared in section 
1 of Title I." (5) The executive or- 
der also recited that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Administrator of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
had rendered separate reports as to 
the provisions within their respective 
jurisdictions, The Secretary of Agri- 
culture reported that the provisions of 
the Code ‘established standards of 
fair competition (a) are regulations 
of transactions in or affecting the cur- 
rent of interstate and/or foreign com- 
merce and (b) are reasonable,’’ and 
also that the Code would tend to ef- 
fectuate the policy declared in Title 
I of the Act, as set forth in section 1. 
The report of the Administrator for 
Industrial Recovery dealt with wages, 
hours of labor and other labor pro- 
visions. (6) 

Of the eighteen counts of the in- 
dictment upon which the defendants 
were convicted, aside from the count 
for conspiracy, two counts charged 
violation of the minimum wage and 
maximum hour provisions of the Code, 
and ten counts were for violation of 
the requirement (found in the ‘‘trade 
practice provisions’) of ‘“‘straight kill- 
ing.’’ This requirement was really one 
of ‘straight’ selling. The term 
“straight killing’’ was defined in the 
Code as ‘‘the practice of requiring per- 
sons purchacing pou'trv for resale to 
accept the run of any half coop, coop, 
or coops, as purchased by slaughter- 
house operators, except for culls.” (7) 
The charges in the ten counts, re- 
spectively, were that the defendants in 
selling to retail dealers and butchers 
had permitted ‘‘selections of individual 
chickens taken from particular coops 
and half coops.’’ 


Of the other six counts, one charged 


(6) The Administrator for Industrial 
tecovery stated in his report that the 
Code had been sponsored by trade as- 
sociations renvresenting about 350 whole- 
sale firms. 150 retail shops. and 21 com- 


mission agencies: that these associa- 
tions represented about 90 per cent 
of the live poultry industry by num- 
bers and volume of business; and that 
the industry as defined in the Code 
supplied the consuming public with 


practically all the live poultry coming 
into the metropolitan area from forty- 
one States and transacted an aggregate 
annual business of anproximately nine- 
tv million dollars. He further said that 
about 1610 emplovees were engaged in 
the industry: that it had suffered severe- 
ly on account of the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions and because of unfair 
methods of competition and the abuses 
that had developed as a result of the 
“uncontrolled methods of doing busi- 
ness”: and that these conditions had 
reduced the number of employees by 
approximately 40 per cent. He added 
that the renort of the Research and 
Planning Division indicated that the 
Code would bring about an increase in 
wages of about 20 per cent in this in- 
dustry and an increase in employment 
of 19.2 per cent. 
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the sale to a butcher of an _ unfit 
chicken; two counts charged the mak- 
ing of sales without having the poultry 
inspected or approved in accordance 
with regulations or ordinances of the 
City of New York; two counts charged 
the making of false reports or the 
failure to make reports relating to the 
range of daily prices and volume of 


sales for certain periods; and the 
remaining count was for sales to 
slaughterers or dealers who were 


without licenses required by the ordi- 
nances and regulations of the City of 
New York. 


First. Two preliminary points are 
stressed by the Government with re- 
spect to the appropriate approach to 
the important questions presented. We 
are told that the provision of the 
statute authorizing the adoption of 
codes must be viewed in the light of 
the grave national crisis with which 
Congress was confronted. Undoubted- 
ly, the conditions to which power is 
addressed are always to be considered 
when the exercise of power is chal- 
lenged. Extraordinary conditions may 
eall for extraordinary remedies. But 
the argument necessarily stops short 
of an attempt to justify action which 
lies outs‘de the sphere of constitution- 
al authority. Extraordinary conditions 
do not create or enlarge constitutional 
power. (8) The Constitution estab- 
lished a national government with 
powers deemed to be adequate, as they 
have proved to be both in war and 
peace, but these powers of the national 
government are limitei bv the consti- 
tutional grants. Those who act under 
these grants are not at liberty to 
transcend the imrosed lim'ts because 
they believe that more or diferent pow- 
er is necessary. Such assertions of ex- 
tra-constitutional authority were an- 
ticipated and precluded by the explicit 
terms of the Tenth Amendment,— 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohib‘ted by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respe:tively, or 
to the people.”’ 


The further point is urzel that the 
national crisis demanded a broad and 
intensive cooperative e ort by those 
engaged in trade and in’u try, and 
that this necessary cooperation was 
sought to be fostereil by permitting 
them to initiate the adoption of codes. 
But the statutory plan is not simply 
one for voluntary effort. It does not 
seek merely to endow voluntarily trade 
or industrial associations or groups 
with privileges or immunities, It in- 
volves the coercive exercise of the law- 
making power. The codes of fair 
competition which the statute attempts 
to authorize are codes of laws. If valid, 
they place all persons within their 
reach under the obligation of positive 
law, binding equally those who assent 
and those who do not as ent. Viola- 


(7) The prohibition in the Code (Art. 
VII, See. 14) was as follows: “Straight 
Killing.—The use, in the wholesale 
slaughtering of poultry, of any method 
of slaughtering other than ‘straight 
killing’ or killing on the basis of official 
trade. Purchasers may, however, make 
selection of a half coop, coop, or coops, 
but shall not have the right to make any 
selection of particular birds.” 


(8) See Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 
121; Home Building & Loan Asso- 
398, 426. 


120, 
ciation v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 
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tions of the provisions of the codes are 
punishable as crimes. 


Second. The question of the delega- 
tion of legislative power. We recently 
had occasion to review the pertinent 
decisions and the general principles 
which govern the determination of this 
question. Panama Refining Company 
v. Ryan, 293 U. S. 388. The Constitu- 
tion provides that ‘All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.’’ Art. I, 
sec. 1. And the Congress is authorized 
“To make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution”’ its general powers. Art. I, 
sec. 8, par. 18. The Congress is not 
permitted to abdicate or to transfer to 
others the essential legislative func- 
tions with which it is thus vested. We 
have repeatedly recognized the neces- 
sity of adapting legislation to complex 
conditions involving a host of details 
with which the national legislature 
cannot deal directly. We pointed out 
in the Panama Company case that the 
Constitution has never been regarded 
as denying to Congress the necessary 
resources of flexibility and practicality, 
which will enable it to perform its 
function in laying down policies and 
establishing standards, while leaving 
to selected instrumentalities the mak- 
ing of subordinate rules within the 
prescribed limits and the  deter- 
mination of facts to which the 
policy as declared by the legislature 
is to apply. But we said that the con- 
stant recognition of the necessity and 
validity of such provisions, and the 
wide range of administrative authority 
which has been developed by means of 
them, cannot be allowed to obscure the 
limitations of the authority to delegate 
if our constitutional system is to be 
maintained. Id., p. 421. 


CCORDINGLY, we look to the sta- 

tute to see whether Congress has 
over-stepped these limitations—whether 
Congress in authorizing ‘‘codes of fair 
competition” has itself established the 
standards of legal obligation, thus per- 
forming its essential legislative func- 
tion, or, by the failure to enact such 
standards, has attempted to transfer 
that function to others. 


The aspect in which the question is 
now presented is distinct from that 
which was before us in the case of the 
Panama Company. There, the subject 


of the statutory prohibition was de- 
fined. National Industrial Recovery 
Act, see. 9 (c). That subject was the 
transportation in interstate and for- 


eign commerce of petroleum and petro- 
leum products which are produced or 
withdrawn from storage in excess of 
the amount permitted by state author- 
ity. The question was with respect to 
the range of discretion given to the 
President in prohibiting that trans- 
portation. Id., pp. 414, 415, 430. As 
to the ‘‘codes of fair competition,” un- 
der section 3 of the Act, the question is 
more fundamental. It is whether there 
is any adequate definition of the subject 
to which codes are to be addressed. 
What is meant by ‘‘fair competition’’ 
as the term is used in the Act? Does 
it refer to a category established in 
the law, and is the authority to make 














codes limited accordingly? Or is it 
used as a convenient designation for 
whatever set of laws the formulators 
of a code for a particular trade or in- 
dustry may propose and the President 
may approve (subject to certain re- 
strictions), or the President may him- 
self prescribe, as being wise and bene- 
ficient provisions for the government 
of the trade or industry in order to 
accomplish the broad purposes of re- 
habilitation, correction and expansion 
which are stated in the first section of 
Title 1? (9) 


The Act does not define ‘‘fair com- 
petition.”’ ‘‘Unfair competition,’ as 
known to the common law, is a limited 
concept. Primarily, and strictly, it re- 
lates to the palming off of one’s goods 
as those of a rival trader. Goodyear 
Manufacturing Co. vy. Goodyear Rubber 
Co., 128 U. S. 598, 604; Howe Scale 
Co. vy. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
198 U. S. 118, 140; Hanover Milling 
Co. v. Metcalf, 240 U. S. 403, 413. In 
recent years, its scope has been ex- 
tended. It has been held to apply to 
misappropriation as well as misrepre- 
sentation, to the selling of another's 
goods as one’s own—to misappropria- 
tion of what equitably belongs to a 
competitor. International News Serv- 
ice v. Associated Press, 248 U. S. 215, 
241, 242. Unfairness in competition 
has been predicated of acts which lie 
outside the ordinary course of business 
and are tainted by fraud, or coercion, 
or conduct otherwise prohibited by 
law. (10) Id., p. 258. But it is evident 
that in its widest range, ‘‘unfair com- 
petition,’ as it has been understood in 
the law, does not reach the objectives 
of the codes which are authorized by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The codes may, indeed, cover conduct 
which existing law condemns, but they 
are not limited to conduct of that sort. 
The Government does not contend that 
the Act contemplates such a limitation. 
It would be opposed both to the de- 
clared purposes of the Act and to its 
administrative construction. 


The Federal Trade Commission Act 


(9) That section, under the heading 
“Declaration of Policy,’ is as follows: 
“Section 1. A national emergency pro- 
ductive of widespread unemployment 


and disorganization of industry, which 
burdens interstate and foreign com- 
mierce, affects the public welfare, and 


undermines the standards of living of 
the American people, is hereby declared 
to exist. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to remove obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of interstate and 
foreign commerce which tend to dimin- 
ish the amount thereof; and to provide 
for the general welfare by promoting 
the organization of industry for the 
purpose of co-operative action among 
trade groups, to induce and maintain 
united action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanctions 
and supervision, to eliminate’ unfair 
competitive practices, to promote the 
fullest possible utilization of the present 
productive capacity of industries, to 
avoid undue restriction of production 
(except as may be temporarily re- 
quired), to increase the consumption of 
industrial and agricultural products by 
increasing purchasing power, to reduce 
and relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise to 
rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources.” 

(10) See cases collected in Nims on. 
Unfair Competition and Trade-Marks, 
Chap. I, sec. 4, p. 19, and Chap. XIX. 
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(section 5) (11) introduced the expres- 
sion ‘“‘unfair methods of competition,” 


which were declared to be unlawful. 
That was an expresion new in the law. 
Debate apparently convinced the spon- 
sors of the legislation that the words 
“unfair competition,’’ in the light of 
their meaning at common law, were 
too narrow. We have said that the sub- 
stituted phrase has a broader mean- 
ing, that it does not admit of precise 
definition, its scope being left to judi- 
cial determination as controversies 
arise. Federal Trade Commission v. 
Raladam Co., 283 U.S. 643, 648, 649; 
Federal Trade Commission vy. Keppel, 
291 U. S. 304, 310-312. What are 
“unfair methods of competition” are 
thus to be determined in particular in- 
stances, upon evidence in the light of 


particular competitive conditions and of 


what is found to be a specific and sub- 
stantial public interest. Federal Trade 
Commission y. Beech-Nut Co., 257 


U. S. 441, 453; Federal Trade Com- 
mission vy. Klesner, 280 U. S. 19, 27, 


28; Federal Trade Commission v. Rala- 
dam Co., supra; Federal Trade Com- 
sion v. Keppel, supra; Federal Trade 
Commission y. Algoma Co., 291 U.S. 
67, 73. To make this possible, Con- 
gress set up a special procedure. A 
Commission, a quasi-judicial body, was 
created. Provision was made _ for 
formal complaint, for notice and hear- 
ing for appropriate findings of fact 
supported by adequate evidence, and 
for judicial review to give assurance 
that the action of the Commission is 
taken within its statutory authority. 
Federal Trade Commission v. Raladam 
Co., supra; Federal Trade Commission 
v. Klesner, supra. (12) 


In providing for codes, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act dispenses with 
this administrative procedure and with 
any administrative procedure of an 
analogous character. But the differ- 
ence between the code plan of the Re- 
covery Act and the scheme of the Ied- 
eral Trade Commission Act lies not 
only in procedure but in subject mat- 
ter. We cannot regard the ‘“‘fair com- 
petition’? of the codes as antithetical 
to the ‘unfair methods of competition” 
of the Federal Trade Comission Act. 
The “fair competition’? of the codes 
has a much broader range and a new 
significance. The Recovery Act pro- 
vides that it shall not be construed to 
impair the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission, but, when a code 
is approved, its provisions are to be 
the ‘‘standards of fair competition” for 


the trade or industry concerned, and 
(11) Act of September 26, 1914. ec 
$14, 38° Stat. 717, 7219, 720. 


(12) The Tariff Act of 1930 (sec. 337, 
46 Stat. 703), like the Tariff Act of 1922 
(sec, 316, 42 Stat. 943), employs the 
expressions “unfair methods of competi- 
tion " and “unfair acts” in the importa- 
tion of articles into the United States, 
and in their sale, “the effect or tendency 
ot which is to destroy or substantially 
injure an industry, efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated, in the United States 
or to prevent the establishment of such 
an industry, or to restrain or monopolize 
trade and commerce in the United 
States.’’ Provision is made for investi- 
gation and findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission, for appeals upon questions of 


law to the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, and for ulti- 
mate action by the President when the 


existence of any “such unfair methods 
or act”’ is established to his satisfaction. 
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any violation of such standards in any 
transaction in or affecting interstate 
or foreign commerce is to be deemed 
“an unfair method of competition’’ 
within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Sec. 3 (b). 


jectives and content of the “codes 
of fair competition’’ we are referred 
repeatedly to the ‘‘Declaration of Pol- 
icy’’ in section one of Title I of the Re- 
covery Act. Thus, the approval of a 
code by the President is conditioned 
on his finding that it ‘‘will tend to 
effectuate the policy of this title.’’ 
(See. 3 (a). The President is author- 
ized to impose such conditions ‘for 
the protection of consumers, competi- 
tors, employees, and others, and in 
furtherance of the public interest, and 
may provide such exceptions to and ex- 
emptions from the provisions of such 
code as the President in his discretion 
deems necessary to effectuate the policy 
herein declared.” Jd. The “policy 
herein declared”’ is manifestly that set 
forth in section one. That declaration 
embraces a broad range of objectives. 
Among them we find the elimination of 
“unfair competitive practices.”’ But 
even if this clause were to be taken to 
relate to practices which fall under the 
ban of existing law, either common 
law or statute, it is still only one of the 
authorized aims described in section 
one, It is there declared to be ‘‘the 
policy of Congress’’- 


Fe. a statement of the authorized ob- 


“To remove obstructions to the free 


flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merece which tend to diminish the 
amount thereof; and to provide for 


the general welfare by promoting the 
organization of industry for the pur- 
pose of co-operative action among 
trade groups, to induce and maintain 
united action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanc- 
tion and supervision, to eliminate un- 
fair competitive practices, to promote 
the fullest possible utilization of the 
present productive capacity of indus- 
tries, to avoid undue restrictions of 
production (ecept as may be tempor- 
arily required), to increase the con- 
sumption of industrial and agricultural 
products by increasing purchasing 


power, to reduce and relieve unem- 
ployment, to improve standards of 
labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural re- 
sources.’’ (13) 

Under section 3, whatever ‘‘may 
tend to effectuate’’ these general pur- 


the ‘‘eodes 


think the 


poses may be included in 
of fair competition.’’ We 
conclusion is inescapable that the 
authority sought to be conferred by 
section 3 was not merely to deal with 
“unfair competitive practices’’ which 
offend against existing law, and could 
be the subject of judicial condemna- 
tion without further legislation, or to 
create administrative machinery for 
the application of established prin- 
ciples of law to particular instances 
of violation. Rather, the purpose is 
clearly disclosed to authorize new and 
controlling prohibitions through codes 
of laws which would embrace what the 
formulators would propose, and what 
the President would approve, or pre- 


(13) See Note 9. 





scribe, as wise and beneficient meas- 
ures for the government of trades and 
industries in order to bring about their 
rehabilitation, correction and develop- 
ment, according to the general declar- 
ation of policy in section one. Codes 
of laws of this sort are styled ‘‘codes 
of fair competition.”’ 


We find no real controversy upon 
this point and we must determine the 
validity of the Code in question in this 
aspect. As the Government candidly 
says in its brief: ‘‘The words ‘policy of 
this title’ clearly refer to the ‘policy’ 
which Congress declared in the section 
entitled ‘“‘Declaration of Policy’’—Sec- 
tion 1. All of the policies there set 
forth point towards a single goal- 
the rehabilitation of industry and the 
industrial recovery which unquestion- 
ably was the major policy of Congress 
in adopting the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.’’ And that this is the 
controlling purpose of the Code now 
before us appears both from its re- 
peated declarations to that effect and 
from the scope of its requirements. 
It will be observed that its provisions 
as to the hours and wages of employees 
and its ‘“‘general labor provisions’ were 
placed in separate articles, and these 
were not included in the article on 
“trade practice provisions’ declaring 
what should be deemed to constitute 
“unfair methods of competition.’ The 
Secretary of Agriculture thus stated 
the objectives of the Live Poultry Code 
in his report to the president, which 
was recited in the executive order of 
approval: 


“That said code will tend to effectu- 
ate the declared policy of title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as 
set forth in section 1 of said act in 
that the terms and provisions of such 
code tend to: (a) Remove obstructions 
to the free flow of interstate and for- 
eign commerce which tend to diminish 
the amount thereof: (b) to provide for 
the general welfare by promoting the 
organization of industry for the pur- 
pose of co-operative action among 
trade groups; (c) to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices; (d) to promote 
the fullest possible utilization of the 
present productive capacity of indus- 
tries; (e) to avoid undue restriction of 
production (except as may be tempor- 
arily required); (f) to inerease the 
consumption of industrial and agricul- 
tural products by increasing purchas- 
ing power; and (g) otherwise to re- 


habilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources.”’ 
The Government urges that the 


codes will ‘consist of rules of competi- 
tion deemed fair for each industry by 
representative members of that indus- 
try——by the persons most vitally con- 
cerned and most familiar with its prob- 
lems.’’ Instances are cited in which 
Congress has availed itself of such 
assistance; as e.g., in the exercise of its 
authority over the public domain, with 
respect to the recognition of local cus- 
toms or rules of miners as to mining 
claims, (14) or, in matters of a more 
or less technical nature, as in designat- 
ing the standard height of draw- 
bars. (15) But would it be seriously 


(14) Act of July 26, 1866, c. 262, 14 


Stat. 251; Jackson v. Roby, 109 U. S. 
440, 441; Erhardt v. Boaro, 113 U. S. 
527, 535; Butte City Water Co. v. Baker. 


196-U. S529, 226. 
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contended that Congress could dele- 
gate its legislative authority to trade 
or industrial associations or groups so 
as to empower them to enact the laws 
they deem to be wise and beneficient 
for the rehabilitation and expansion of 
their trade or industries? Could trade 
or industrial associations or groups be 
constituted legislative bodies for that 
purpose because such associations or 
groups are familiar with the problems 
of their enterprises? And, could an 
effort of that sort be made valid by 
such a preface of generalities as to 
permissible aims as we find in section 
one of title I? The answer is obvious. 
Such a delegation of legislative power 
is unknown to our law and is utterly 
inconsistent with the constitutional 
prerogatives and duties of Congress. 
The question, then, turns upon the 
authority which section 3 of the Re- 
covery Act vests in the President to 
approve or prescribe. If the codes have 
standing as penal statutes, this must 


be due to the effect of the executive 
action. But Congress cannot delegate 


legislative power to the President to 
exercise an unfettered discretion § to 
make whatever laws he thinks may be 
needed or advisable for the rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of trade or indus- 
try. See Panama Refining Company v. 
Ryan, supra, and cases there reviewed. 


Accordingly we turn to the Recovery 
Act to ascertain what limits have been 
set to the exercise of the President’s 
discretion. First, the President, as a 
condition of approval, is required to 
find that the trade or industrial asso- 
ciations or groups which propose a 
code, “impose no inequitable restrictions 
on admission to membership” and are 
“truly representative.’ That condition, 
however, relates only to the status of 
the initiators of the new laws and not 
to the permissible scope of such laws. 
Second, the President is required to 
find that the code is not “designed to 
promote monopolies or to eliminate or 
oppress small enterprises and will not 
operate to discriminate against 
them.” And, to this is added a proviso 
that the code “shall not permit monopo- 
lies or monopolistic practices.” But 
these restrictions leave virtually un- 
touched the field of policy envisaged by 
section one, and, in that wide field of 
legislative possibilities, the proponents 
of a code, refraining from monopolistic 
designs, may roam at will and the 
President may approve or disapprove 
their proposals as he may see fit. That 
is the precise effect of the further find- 
ing that the President is to make—that 
the code “will tend to effectuate the pol- 
icy of this title.” While this is called 
a finding, it is really but a statement 
of an opinion as to the general effect 
upon the promotion of trade or indus- 
try of a scheme of laws. These are the 
only findings which Congress has made 
essential in order to put into opera- 
tion a legislative code having the aims 
described in the “Declaration of Policy.” 


Nor is the breadth of the President’s 
discretion left to the necessary implica- 
tions of this limited requirements as 
to his findings. As already noted, the 
President in approving a code may im- 
pose his own conditions, adding to or 
taking from what is proposed, as “in 


(15) Act of March 2, 1893, c. 196, 27 
Stat. 531; St. Louis & Iron 


Mountain 
Railway Co. v. Taylor, 210 U. S. 281, 286. 


May 29, 1935 


States v. 


his discretion” he thinks necessary ‘to 
effectuate the policy” declared by the 
Act. Of course, he has no less liberty 
when he prescribes a code on his own 
motion or on complaint, and he is free 
to prescribe one if a code has not been 
approved. The Act provides for the 
creation by the President of Adminis- 
trative agencies to assist him, but the 
action or reports of such agencies, or of 
his other assistants,—their recommenda- 
tions and findings in relation to the 
making of codes—have no sanction be- 
yond the will of the President, who may 
accept, modify or reject them as he 
pleases. Such recommendations or find- 
ings in no way limit the authority 
which section 3 undertakes to vest in 
the President with no other conditions 
than those there specified. And this 
authority relates to a host of different 
trades and industries, thus extending 
the President’s discretion to all the 
varieties of laws which he may deem 
to be beneficial in dealing with the vast 
array of commercial and_ industrial 
activities throughout the country. 


UCH a sweeping delegation of legisla- 
S tive power finds no support in the de- 
cisions upon which the Government es 
pecially relies. By the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Congress has itself provided 
a code of laws regulating the activities 


of the common earriers subject to the 
Act, in order to assure the perform- 
ance of their services upon just and 


reasonable terms, with adequate facili- 
ties and without unjust discrimination. 
Congress from time to time has elabo- 
rated its requirements, as needs have 
been disclosed. To facilitate the ap 
plication of the standards prescribed by 
the Act, Congress has provided an ex- 
pert body. That administrative agency, 
in dealing with particular cases, is re 
quired to act upon notice and hearing, 
and its orders must be supported by 
findings of fact which in turn are sus- 
tained by evidence. Interstate Commerce 
Commission vy. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, 227 U.S. 88; Florida 
v. United States, 282 U. S. 194; United 
saltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, 293 U.S. 454. When the Commission 
is authorized to issue, for the construc- 
tion, extension or abandonment of lines, 
a certificate of “public convenience and 
necessity,” or to permit the acquisition 
by one carrier of the control of another, 
if that is found to be “in the public 
interest,” we have pointed out that 
these provisions are not left without 
standards to guide determination. The 
authority conferred has direct relation 
to the standards prescribed for the serv- 
ice of common carriers and can be ex- 
ercised only upon findings, based upon 
evidence, with respect to particular con- 
ditions of transportation. New York 
Central Securities Company v. United 
States, 287 U. S. 12, 24, 25; Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. v. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., 270 U. S. 266, 
273; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. v 


United States, 283 U. S. 35, 42. 


Similarly, we have held that the 
Radio Act of 1927 (16) established 
standards to govern radio communica 


tions and, in view of the limited numbe) 


(16) Act of February 23, 1927, c. 16%, 
$4 Stat. 1162, as amended by the Act ot 
March 28, 1928, c. 263, 45 Stat. 373 


of available 
Congress 


censes. 


broadcasting frequencies, 
authorized allocation and li 
The Federal Radio Commission 
was created as the licensing authority, 
in order to secure a reasonable equality 
of opportunity in radio transmission 
and reception. The authority of the 
Commission to grant licenses ‘‘as public 
convenience, interest or necessity re- 
quires” was limited by the nature of 
radio communications, and by the scope, 
character and quality of the services 
to be rendered and the relative advan- 
tages to be derived through distribution 
of facilities. These standards estab- 
lished by Congress were to be enforced 
upon hearing, and evidence, by an 
administrative body acting under statu 
tory restrictions adapted to the particu- 


lar activity. Radio Commission v. Nel 
son Brothers Co., 289 U. S. 266 
In Hampton & Company v. United 


States, 276 U. S. 394, the question re- 
lated to the “flexible tariff provision” of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 (17) We held 
that Congress had described its plan “to 
secure by law the imposition of customs 
duties on articles of imported mer 
chandise which should equal the differ- 


ence between the cost of producing in 
a foreign country the articles in ques 
tion and laying them down for sale 
in the United States, and the eost ot 
producing and selling like or similar 
articles in the United States,” As the 
differences in cost might vary from 
time to time, provision was made for 


the investigation and determination ot 
those differences by the executive branch 
so as to make “the adjustments neces 
sary to contorm the duties to the stand 
ard underlying that policy and plan.” 
Id., pp. 404, 405. The Court found the 
same principle to be applicable in fixing 
customs duties as that which permitted 
Congress to exercise its rate-making 
power in interstate commerce, “by de- 
claring the rule which shall prevail in 
the legislative fixing of rates” and then 
remitting ‘the fixing of such rates” in 
accordance with its provisions “to a 
rate-making body.” Id., p. 409. The 
Court fully recognized the limitations 
upon the delegation of legislative powe1 
Id. pp. 408-411. 


To summarize and conclude upon this 
point: Section 3 of the Recovery Act is 
without precedent. It supplies no 
standards any trade, industry or 
activity. It does not undertake to pre 


for 


scribe rules of conduct to be applied 
to particular states of fact determined 
by appropriate administrative proce 


dure. Instead of prescribing rules of 
conduct, it authorizes the making of 
codes to prescribe them. For that legis 
lative undertaking, section 3 sets up no 
standards, aside from the statement of 
the general aims of rehabilitation, cor 
rection and expansion described in sec 
tion one. In view of the scope of that 
broad declaration, and of the nature of 
the few restrictions that are imposed, 
the discretion of the President in ap 
proving or prescribing codes, and thus 
enacting laws for the government of 
trade and industry throughout the coun 
try, is virtually unfettered. We think 
that the code-making authority thus con 
ferred is an unconstitutional 
tion of legislative power 


delegu 


Second. The question of the applica 


L922, ¢€ 


S58 94] 


(17) Act of September 21, 


356, Title III, sec. 315, 42 Stat 
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tion of the provisions of the Live Poul- 


try Code to intrastate transactions. Al. 
though the validity of the codes (apart 
from the question of delegation) rests 
upon the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, Section 3 (a) is not in terms 
limited to interstate and foreign com- 
merce. From the’ generality of its 
terms, and from the arguments of the 
Government at the bar, it would appear 
that section 3 (a) was designed to 
authorize codes without that limitation. 
But under section 3(f) penalties are 
confined to violations of a code provl- 
sion “in any transaction in or affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce.” This 
aspect of the case presents the question 
whether the particular provisions oi 
the Live Poultry Code, which the de- 
fendants were convicted for violating 
and for having conspired to violate, 
were within the, regulating power of 
Congress. 


These provisions relate to the hours 
and wages of those employed by de- 
fendants in their slaughterhouses in 
Brooklyn and to the sales there made 
to retail dealers and butchers. 


(1) Were these transactions ‘‘in”’ 
interstate commerce? Much is made 
of the fact that almost all the poultry 
coming to New York is. sent there 
from other States. But the code pro- 
visions, as here applied, do not con- 
cern the transportation of the poultry 
from other States to New York, or the 
transactions of the commission men or 
cthers to whom it is consigned, or the 
sales made by such consignees to de- 
fendants. When defendants had made 
their purchases, whether at the West 
Washington Market in New York City 
or at the railroad terminals serving 
the City, or elsewhere, the poultry was 
trucked to their slaughterhouses in 
Ltrooklyn for location disposition. The 
interstate transactions in relation to 
that poultry then ended. Defendants 
held the poultry at their slaughter- 
house markets for slaughter and local 
sale to retail dealers and butchers who 
in turn sold directly to consumers. 
Neither the slaughtering nor the sales 
by defendants were transactions in in- 
terstate commerce. Brown v. Hous- 
ton, 114 U. S. 622, 632, 633; Public 
Utilities Commission v. Landon, 249 
U. S. 236, 245; Industrial Association 
v. United States, 268 U. S. 64, 78, 79; 
Atlantie Coast Line vy. Standard Oil 
Co. 275 U.S. 267, 267. 

The undisputed facts thus afford no 
warrant for the argument that the 
poultry handled by defendants at their 
slaughterhouse markets was in a ‘‘cur- 
rent’? or ‘‘flow’’ of interstate com- 
merece and was thus subject to con- 
gressional regulation. The mere fact 
that there may be a constant flow of 
commodities into a State does not 
mean that the flow continues after the 
property has arrived and has become 
commingled with the mass of property 
within the State and is there held 
solely for local disposition and _ use. 
So far as the poultry here in question 
is concerned, the flow in interstate 
commerce had ceased. The poultry 
had come to a permanent rest within 
the State. It was not held, used, or 
sold by defendants in relation to any 
further transactions in interstate com- 
merce and was not destined for trans- 
portation to other States. Hence, de- 
cisions which deal with a stream of in- 
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terstate commerce—where goods come 
to rest within a State temporarily and 
are later to go forward in interstate 
commerce—and with the regulations 
of transactions involved in that prac- 
tical continuity of movement, are not 
applicable here. See Swift & Com- 
pany v. United States, 196. U.S. 375, 
287, 388; Lemke v. Farmers Grain 
Company, 258 U.S. 50, 55; Stafford v. 
Wallace, 258 U. S. 495, 519; Chicago 
Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1, 
35; Tagg. Bros. & Moorhead v. Unit- 
ed States, 280 U. S. 420, 439. 


(2) Did the defendants’ transac- 
tions directly ‘‘affect’’ interstate com- 
merece so as to be subject to federal 
regulation? ‘The power of Congress 
extends not only to the regulation of 
transactions which are part of inter- 
state commerce, but to the protection 
of that commerce from injury. It 
matters not that the injury may be due 
to the conduct of those engaged in in- 
trastate operations. Thus, Congress 
may protect the safety of those em- 
tloyed in interstate transportation 
“no matter what may be the source of 
the dangers which threaten it’’. South- 
ern Railway Company v. United 
States 222 U. S. 20, 27. We said in 
Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 
223 U. S. 1, 51, that it is the “effect 
upon interstate commerce’’, not ‘‘the 
source of the injury’’, which is ‘‘the 
criterion of congressional power’. We 
have held that, in dealing with com- 
mon carriers engaged in both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce, the 
cominant authority of Congress nec- 
essarily embraces the right to control 
their intrastate operations in all mat- 
ier having such a close and substan- 
tial relation to interstate traffic that 
the control is essential or appropriate 
to secure the freedom of that traffic 
from interference or unjust discrim- 
ination and to promote the efficiency 
of the interstate service. The Shreve- 
port Case, 234 U. S. 342, 351, 352; 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Co., 257 U. S. 563, 588. And combi- 
nations and conspiracies to restrain in- 
terstate commerce, or to monopolize 
any part of it, are none the less with- 
in the reach of the Anti-Trust Act be- 
cause the conspirators seek to attain 
their end by means of intrastate ac- 
tivities. Coronado Coal Company v. 
United Mine Workers, 268 U. S. 295, 
310; Bedford Company y. Stonecutters 
Association, 274 U. S. 37, 46. 


a he 


E RECENTLY had occasion, in 
WY Coca 167 v. United States, 291 
U. S. 293, to apply this principle in con- 
nection with the live poultry industry. 
That was a suit to enjoin a conspiracy to 
restrain and monopolize interstate com- 
merce in violation of the Anti-Trust Act. 
It was shown that marketmen, teamsters 
and slaughterers (shochtim) had con- 
spired to burden the free movement 
of live poultry into the metropolitan 
area in and about New York City. 
Marketmen had organized an associa- 
tion, had allocated retailers among 
themselves, and had agreed to increase 
prices. To accomplish their objects, 
large amounts of money were raised 
by levies upon poultry sold, men were 
hired to obstruct the business of deal- 


ers who resisted, wholesalers and re- 
tailers were spied upon and by vio- 
lence and other forms of intimidation 
vere prevented from freely purchas- 
ing live poultry. Teamsters refused 
to handle poultry for recalcitrant mar- 
ketmen and members of the shochtim 
union refused to slaughter. In view 
of the proof of that conspiracy, we 
said that it was unnecessary to decide 
when interstate commerce ended and 
when intrastate commerce began. We 
found that the proved interference by 
the conspirators ‘‘with the unloading, 
the transportation, the sales by mar- 
ketmen to retailers, the prices charged 
and the amount of profits exacted’’ 
operated ‘‘substantially and directly 
to restrain and burden the un- 
trammeled shipment and movement of 
the poultry’? while unquestionably it 
was in interstate commerce. The in- 
trastate acts of the conspirators were 
included in the injunction because 
that was found to be necessary for the 
protection of interstate commerce 
against the attempted and illegal re- 
straint, Id., pp. 297, 299, 300. 

The instant case is not of that sort. 
This is not a prosecution for a con- 
spiracy to restain or monopolize in- 
terstate commerce in violation of the 
Anti-Trust Act. Defendants have been 
convicted, not upon direct charges of 
injury to interstate commerce or of in- 
terference with persons engaged in 
that commerce, but of violations of 
certain provisions of the Live Poultry 
Code and of conspiracy to commit 
these violations. Interstate commerce 
is brought in only upon the charge 
that violations of these provisions— 
as to hours and wages of employees 
and local sales—‘‘affected’’ interstate 
commerce. 


In determining how far the federal 
government may go in controlling in- 
trastate transactions upon the ground 
that they ‘‘affect’’ interstate commerce, 
there is a necessary and well-estab- 
lished distinction between direct and 
indirect effects. The precise line can 
be drawn 


Only as individual cases 
arise, but the distinction is clear in 
principle. Direct effects are illustrat- 


ed by the railroad cases we have cited, 
as e.g., the effect of failure to use pre- 
scribed safety appliances on railroads 
which are the highways of both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce, injury 
to an employee engaged in interstate 
transportation by the negligence of an 
employee engaged in an _ intrastate 
movement, the fixing of rates for in- 
trastate transportation which unjustly 
discriminate against interstate com. 
merce. But where the effect of in- 
trastate transactions upon interstate 
commerce is merely indirect, such 
transactions remain within the domain 


of state power. If the commerce 
clause were construed to reach all en- 
terprises and _ transactions which 


could be said to have an indirect ef- 
fect upon interstate commerce, the 
federal authority would embrace prac- 
tically all the activities of the people 
and the authority of the State over its 
comestiec concerns would exist only by 
sufferance of the federal government. 
Indeed, on such a theory, even the de- 
velopment of the State’s commercial 
facilities would be subject to federal 
control. As we said in the Minnesota 
Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 410: “In 
the intimacy of commercial relations, 
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much that is done in the superintend- 
ence of local matters may have an in- 
direct bearing upon interstate com- 
merce, The development of local re- 
sources and the extension of local fa- 
cilities may have a very important ef- 
fect upon communities less favored 
and to an appreciable degree alter the 
course of trade. The freedom of local 
trade may stimulate interstate com- 
merce, while restrictive measures 
within the police power of the State 
enacted exclusively with respect to in- 
ternal business, as distinguished from 
interstate traffic, may in their reflex 
or indirect influence diminish the lat- 
ter and reduce the volume of articles 
transported into or out of the State.” 
See, also Kidd vy. Pearson, 128 U.S. 1, 
21; Heisler v. Thomas Colliery Co., 
260 U. S. 245, 259, 260. 

The distinction between direct and 
indirect effects has been clearly recog- 
nized in the application of the Anti- 
Trust Act. Where a combination or 
conspiracy is formed, with the intent 
to restrain interstate commerce or to 
monopolize any part of it, the viola- 
tion of the statute is clear. Coronado 
Coal Company v. United Mine Work- 


ers, 268 U. S. 295, 310. But where 
that intent is absent, and the objec- 
tives are limited to intrastate activi- 


ties, the fact that there may be an in- 
direct effect upon interstate commerce 
does not subject the parties to the fed- 
eral statute, notwithstanding its broad 
provisions. This principle has fre- 
quently been applied in litigation 
growing out of labor disputes. United 
Mine Workers vy. Coronado Coal Com- 
pany, 259 U. S. 344, 410, 411; United 
Leather Workers v. Herkert, 265 
U. S. 457, 464-467; Industrial Asso- 
ciation v. United States, 268 U. S. 64, 
§2; Levering & Garrigues Co. v. Mor- 
rin, 289 U. S. 103, 107, 108. In the 
ease last cited we quoted with ap- 
proval the rule that had been stated 
and applied in Industrial Association 
v. United States, supra, after review 
of the decisions, as follows: ‘The al- 
leged conspiracy and the acts here 
complained of, spent their intended 
and direct force upon a local situa- 
tion,—ffor building is as essentially lo- 
cal as mining, manufacturing or grow- 
ing crops,—and if, by resulting dimi- 
nution of the commercial demand, in- 
terstate trade was curtailed either gen- 
erally or in specific instances, that was 
a fortuitous consequence so remote 
and indirect as plainly to cause it to 
fall outside the reach of the Sherman 
Act”’. 

While these decisions related to the 
application of the federal statute, and 
not to its constitutional validity, the 
distinction between direct and indirect 
effects of intrastate transactions upon 
interstate commerce must be recog- 
nized as a fundamental one, essential 
to the maintenance of our constitu- 
tional system. Otherwise as we have 
said, there would be virtually no limit 
to the federal power and for all prac- 
tical purposes we should have a com- 
pletely centralized government. We 
must consider the provisions here in 
question in the light of this distinc- 
tion. 


The question of chief importance 
relates to the provisions of the Code 
as to the hours and wages of those 
employed in defendant’s slaughter- 
house markets. It is plain that these 
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requirements are imposed in order to 
govern the details of defendants’ man- 
agement of their local business. The 
persons employed in slaughtering and 
selling in local trade are not employed 
in interstate commerce. Their hours 
and wages have no direct relation to 
interstate commerce. The question of 
how many hours these employees 
should work and what they should be 
paid differs in no essential respect 
from similar questions in other local 
businesses which handle commodities 
brought into a State and there dealt 
in as a part of its internal commerce. 
This appears from an examination of 
the considerations urged by the Gov- 
ernment with respect to conditions in 
the poultry trade. Thus, the Govern- 
ment argues that hours and wages af- 
fect prices; that slaughterhouse men 
sell at a small margin above operat- 
ing costs; that labor represents 50 to 
60 per cent of these costs; that a 
slaughterhouse operator paying lower 
wages or reducing his cost by exacting 
long hours of work, translates his sav- 
ing into lower prices; that this results 
in demands for a cheaper grade of 
goods; and that the cutting of prices 
brings about a demoralization of the 
price structure. Similar conditions 
tiay be adduced in relation to other 
businesses. The argument of the Gov- 
ernment proves too much. If the fed- 
eral government may determine the 
wages and hours of employees in the 
internal commerce of a State, because 
of their relation to cost and prices and 
their indirect effect upon interstate 
commerce, it would seem that a sim- 
ilar control might be exerted over 
other elements of cost, also affecting 
prices, such as the number of em- 
ployees, rents, advertising, methods of 
doing business, ete. All the processes 
of production and distribution that en- 
ter into cost could likewise be con- 
trolled. If the cost of doing an intra- 
state business is in itself the permitted 
cbject of federal control, the extent 
of the regulation of cost would be a 
question of discretion and not of pow- 
er. 


HE Government also makes the point 
aw efforts to enact state legis- 
lation establishing high labor stand- 
ards have been impeded by the belief 
that unless similar action is taken 
generally, commerce will be diverted 
from the States adopting such stand- 
ards, and that this fear of diversion 
has led to demands for federal legis- 
lation on the subject of wages and 
hours. The apparent implication is 
that the federal authority under the 
commerce clause should be deemed to 
extend to the establishment of rules 
to govern wages and hours intrastate 
trade and industry generally through- 
out the country, thus overriding the 
authority of the States to deal with 
domestic problems arising from labor 
conditions in their internal commerce. 

It is not the province of the Court 
to consider the economic advantages or 
disadvantages of such a centralized 
system. It is sufficient to say that 
the Federal Constitution does not pro- 
vide for it. Our growth and develop- 
ment have called for wide use of the 
commerce power of the federal gov- 
ernment in its control over the ex- 
panded activities of interstate com- 


merce, and in protecting that com- 
merce from burdens, interferences, 
and conspiracies to restrain and mo- 
nopolize it. But the authority of the 
federal government may not be pushed 
to such an extreme as to destroy the 
distinction, which the commerce 
clause itself establishes, between com- 
merce ‘‘among the several States” and 
the internal concerns of a State. The 
same answer must be made to the con- 
tention that is based upon the serious 
economic situation which led to the 
passage of the Recovery Act,—the fall 
in prices, the decline in wages and 
employment, and the curtailment of 
the market for commodities. Stress is 
laid upon the great importance of 
maintaining wage distributions, which 
would provide the necessary stimulus 
in starting ‘“‘the cumulative forces 
making for expanding commercial ac- 
tivity’. Without in any way disparag- 
ing this motive, it is enough to say 
that the recuperative efforts of the 
federal government must be made in 
a manner consistent with the author- 
ity granted by the Constitution. 

We are of the opinion that the at- 
tempt through the provisions of the 
Code to fix the hours and wages of 
employes of defendants in their intra- 
state business was not a valid exercise 
of federal power. 


The other violations for which de- 
fendants were convicted related to the 
making of local sales. Ten counts, 
for violation of the provision as_ to 
“straight killing’, were for permitting 
customers to make “selections of in- 
vidual chickens taking from particular 
coops and half coops”’. Whether or 
not this practice is good or bad for 
the local trade. its effect, if any, upon 
interstate commerce was only indirect. 
The same may be said of violations of 
the Code by intrastate transactions 
consisting of the sale “of an unfit 
chicken”’ and of sales which were not 
in accord with the ordinances of the 
City of New York. The requirement 
of reports as to prices and volumes of 
defendants’ sales was incident to the 
effort to control their intrastate busi 
ness. 

In view of these 


conclusions, we 
find it unnecessary to discuss other 
questions which have been raised as 


to the validity of certain provisions of 
the Code under the due process clause 


of the Fifth Amendment. 
On both the grounds we have dis- 
cussed, the attempted delegation of 


legislative power, and the attempted 
regulation of intrastate transactions 
which affect interstate commerce only 
indirectly, we hold the code provi- 
sions here in question to be invalid 
and that the judgment of conviction 
must be reversed. 

No. 854—-reversed 

No. 864—-affirmed 


Plan Annual Safety Meeting 


TULSA, May 21.—The more than 
350 executives and workers who at- 
tended the A. P. I. safety meeting at 
Shawnee Tuesday, May 21, voted to 
make the session an annual affair. The 
meeting had been called originally to 
plan extension of the program to elim- 
inate working hazards for 
in the petroleum industry. 


employes 
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Indiana Standard Begins Leasing 


All lowa Service Stations 


By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


CHICAGO, May 25 


TANDARD OIL CO. of In- 
diana has started to with- 
draw from. retail mar- 


keting in Iowa on account of the 
drastic taxes beginning July 1 
on chain stores and chain store 
gross receipts, and is leasing 
company service stations to in- 
dividuals. 

The company will 
operation of bulk 
these are engaged mainly in 
wholesale business, an an- 
nouncement made by the com- 
pany last night stated. 

Leasing of stations to indi- 
viduals has started, as the chain 
store taxes do not apply to op- 
erators of single sales units, and 
by the end of June about 850 
stations will be changed. The 
company has 3:50 company 
owned and operated stations. 
The 500 stations leased from 
owners, and operated by agents, 
will be returned to the owners. 

All company signs will be re- 
moved from service stations, to 
be replaced by signs displayed 
by dealers. 

More than 800 employes will 
be affected by the chain store 
tax law in the Indiana Standard 
organization. Although some 
of this number may find employ- 
ment as station operators all 
will lose annuity and death ben- 
efits and stock purchase plans. 


continue 
plants, as 


Service station payrolls will 
be decreased by some 800 em- 
ployes, and there will be some 
reduction in the administrative 


office staffs. Where _ feasible, 
present station managers will 
be offered an opportunity to 


lease stations, operating them 
as dealers. The company also 
announced that an effort will be 
made to induce lessees to retain 
present helpers. 


The present stock purchase 
plan expires June 30 and em- 
ployes are being allowed to 


leave investments in the plan, to 
obtain full returns, or they have 
the option of withdrawing de- 
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posits with 5 per cent interest. 
Iowa’s chain store tax begins 

at $5 for each store from 5 to 

10, and is graduated to a maxi- 


mum of $155 for each store 
over 50. The law also taxes 
gross receipts of all chain 


Wisconsin Chain 


stores, beginning at $25 for 
annual receipts under $50,000, 
and graduated slfarply to a tax 
of $476,000 on annual gross re- 
ceipts of $9,000,000. 

After the law was enacted 
early in May more than 6000 oil 
company employes demon- 
strated at the capitol in an ef- 
fort to have the law amended to 
exempt service stations. Both 
houses voted down suspension 
of rules to consider such an 
amendment. 

The law exempts co-operative 
associations organized under 
Iowa law and not for profit, also 
the retail business of lumber, 
coal, ice, grain, feed, and build- 
ing materials. 


Tax Bill Includes 


1-Cent Hike in Gasoline Tax 


MILWAUKEE, May 24 
FFORTS to enact a chain 
= store tax bill in Wisconsin 
have centered on the Carow 

bill in the assembly that would 


increase the gasoline tax 1 
cent, increase automobile li- 
censes, and tax chain stores at 


a rate of $2 to $250. 


Substitute amendment 1A to 
the Carow bill was published 
this week revealing addition- 


al taxation 
oil industry. 


proposed for the 
Service stations 
are included as chain stores. 
Following are the chain 
store tax rates in the Carow 
bill: $2 for single sales outlet, 
$25 each sales outlet from 2 to 
5, $50 each sales outlet 5 to 10, 
$100 each sales outlet 10 to 20, 
and $250 each sales outlet in ex- 
cess of 20. 
Announcement of the 
bill amendment was made 
the Wisconsin Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. The association is op- 
posed to inclusion of service sta- 
tions in the chain store tax, and 
to any increase in the gasoline 
tax rate. 
Wisconsin’s present gasoline 
tax is 4 cents, 1 cent higher than 


Carow 
by 


in surrounding states. The 
Carow bill amendment would 
increase the tax to 5 cents. Au- 


tomobiles would be_ affected, 
with a $10 higher fee on cars 
over $1000. 

Several weeks ago agitation 
for a chain store tax in Wiscon- 


sin was responsible for a de- 
mand that the legislature take 
action on one of three proposed 
tax bills. Dealer representa- 
tives appeared in favor of such 
a tax. Representatives for the 
jobbers association, and job- 
bers, opposed a chain store tax 
on service stations. 


In a current bulletin of the 
Wisconsin association jobbers 


are urged to contact their rep- 


resentatives to oppose’ the 
amendment to the Carow bill. 


Hearing has not been set yet on 
this bill, which is an administra- 
tion measure. 

The Wisconsin legislature this 
session has considered many 
bills affecting the oil industry. 
The association has been suc- 
cessful in killing the bills, intro- 
duced by dealers, to divorce re- 
tailing and wholesaling, to sell 
gasoline to retailers corrected 
for temperature, and to divide 
the 2.5 per cent shrinkage allow- 
ance between retailers and job- 
bers. 

Another bill opposed by the 
association separates gasoline 
into three grades determined by 
octane; initial, intermediate, 
and end points; gravity; vapor 
pressure; and maximum percen- 
tages of allowable impurities. 

The association has sponsored 
a bill to exempt private motor 
carriers who operate exclusively 
in one county from the ton-mile 
tax. 
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Securities Act of 1933 Appraised 
As to lts Effect on Financing 


HILE financing of opera- 

tions through public of- 

ferings has been limited 
in the past two years, even 
among the larger oil companies, 
compliance with the provisions 
of the Securities Act has handi- 
capped financing and increased 
the expense to the companies. 
Modification of the original reg- 
istration requirements in the 
act, however, has removed some 
of the limitations originally im- 
posed. 

Since all companies contem- 
plating the public offering of 
securities must come under the 
act and in any public statements 
referring to such offerings must 
conform closely to very detailed 
provisions in the act, the accom- 
panying review is given of a re- 
port on the Securities Act and 
its effect on financing. 


This report was prepared by 
the Committee on Financial 
Legislation of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors and the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., and is one of 
a series of factual reports on 
the proposed social reform ‘leg- 
islation of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers is the national or- 
ganization of over 100 of the 
principal business papers of the 
country, serving as its readers 
over a million executives in all 
lines of business in the country. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEwWs is a 
member of both this association 
and the Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. 

The consensus of opinion 
among the editors and indus- 
trial leaders is that, with a con- 
tinuation of favorable interest 
rates in conjunction with a fur- 
ther or more marked upward 
swing in the business cycle, 
there should follow an increased 
demand and offering of cor- 
porate capital offerings. Handi- 


caps placed on_ corporations 
through the Securities Act have 
been minimized considerably 
through various amendments 


and the use of the A-2 form of 
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registration for new issues of 
seasoned corporations, it is 
pointed out. 

In addition to these factors 
but playing a strong part in fu- 
ture developments is the gener- 
ally improved opinion of the act 
in corporate circles. When uni- 
versal opinion is favorable— 
then and only then—will the 
act be able to function fully, 
the report brings out and then 
it can be decided whether this 
legislation has fulfilled the 
hopes of those who sponsored 
it to protect the private invest- 
ors and, at the same time, to 
place a minimum of restrictions 





HE report on the Securities 
‘Pact of 1933 and its Effect on 
Financing, which is reviewed in 
the accompanying article, was pre- 
pared by a special committee rep- 
resenting the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors and the 
Associated Business Papers, of 
both of which NATionaL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS is a member. Readers 
who desire a copy of the complete 
report may secure it by writing 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, Cleve- 
land. 











on industry in financing opera- 
tions. 

Most critics of the act point 
out that financing operations 
have been deterred during the 
last 18 months. However, the 
degree to which the act has act- 
ed as a deterrent is debated. 
Few persons, in any of the fields 
covered, place complete respon- 
sibility on the act for the almost 
complete cessation of public cap- 
ital offerings during this period. 
Absence of any definite and sus- 
tained movement towards indus- 
trial recovery, in addition to 
hesitation’ caused by uncertain 
monetary policies, all tended to 
minimize capital flotations. 

This same majority which 
holds the act was a deterrent up 
to the present, holds that it has 
now been amended and mod- 
erated to a point where it no 


longer will seriously 
industry, but on the contrary, 
may strengthen _ recovery 
through its beneficial effects on 
offerings to the public. The 
publie will look at corporate of- 
erings with considerable more 
confidence than they have hith- 
erto, thus actually promoting 
corporate credit in the long run, 
in the opinion of many. 

Much of the difficulty in ap- 
praising the act is attributed to 
its provisions not remaining 
fixed for a_ sufficiently long 
period for its permanent effects 
to be apparent. 

Other factors which have con- 
tributed to recent conditions of 
low-financing were found in the 
uncertainty which fogged the 
securities markets, caused by 
the Administration’s uncertain 
monetary policies and the time 
taken for the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision on the 
gold clause. The absence of 
any improvement in the out- 
look for the capital goods in- 
dustry and the possession of ad- 
equate reserves by some large 
corporations were also cited as 


handicap 


.well as the effect of the pro- 


posed Wheeler-Rayburn Public 
Utility Holding Company bill. 
Lessened capacity of the gen- 
eral public to purchase securi- 
ties is believed by some observ- 
ers to be worthy of recognition. 

Features which tended to in- 
crease capital offerings were 
few, it was indicated. Gold min- 
ing companies, distilleries and 
breweries produced a_ slight 
stimulus but not enough to 
prime industry as a whole. 

A comparison of the U. 8. 
and English _ eapital  flo- 
tations and activity is shown 
by a chart going back to 
1919 from which it is 
apparent that at no time except 
possibly during the year 1929 
and 1930 was there any partic- 
ularly close correlation between 
the fluctuations of the two. 

Offerings in London and oth- 


er English financial markets 
have been increasing rather 








steadily since 1931, when they 
were ata lowebb. Conversely, 
offerings in American markets 
continued at their low mark till 
the first quarter of 1934, when 
there have been some signs of 
renewed activity. The question 
arises as to whether extended 
inactivity in our markets has 
been caused by the Securities 
Act and/or whether it is not 
more or less the result of other 
factors. 

Deterrent effects of the act 
were resolved into four specific 
points in the committee’s re- 
port; high cost of registration, 
the time element in security 
registration caused by compiling 
data, the difficulty in allocating 
liability and the hesitancy of 
individuals to assume personal 
liability and the difficulty in in- 
terpreting various clauses in the 
act. The liability provision was 
held the most destructive. 

The value of the act to in- 
vestors was emphasized again in 
the viewpoint of the legal pro- 
fession, which pointed out that 
public offerings which formerly 
would have been sold to invest- 
ors with very disastrous after 
effects may now be prevented. 

Editors who were sent ques- 
tionnaires were divided into 
groups determined by the in- 
dustry which they served. The 
oil industry has not been in need 
of financing to any great extent 
during the past year or so, the 
questionnaire brought out. How- 
ever, in the few instances where 
financing operations were made, 
the Securities Act did act as a 
positive deterrent. Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J. was given as an 
example of a corporation which 
desired financing but was una- 
ble at the time to secure it 
through regular channels be- 
cause of the vast amount of data 
that had to be filed with the 
authorities. It was pointed out 
that, through modification of 
the original registration re- 
quirements, this company has 
since been able to make a pub- 
lic offering. 

As an aid in understanding 
the discussion of the effects of 
the act, an appendix to the re- 
port summarizes the provisions 
of the Securities Act of 1933. 


New Clay Plant Built 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas, May 
21.—Completion of a new manu- 
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facturing plant at Nacogdoches, 
Texas has been announced by 
the Bennett-Clark Co. Inc., for- 
merly of South San Antonio. 
Company headquarters will 
henceforth be at Nacogdoches. 


This company is manufacturer 
of industrial clays for various 
industrial uses including petro- 
leum refining, and is a consult- 
ing chemical and engineering 
organization to the petroleum 
industry. 


Second Poster in Protest 


Campaign on ‘Gas’ Tax 


NEW YORK, May 25.—The 
second poster is being put up at 
stations of the Warner Quinlan 
Co., in New York, in its cam- 
paign to bring the high gasoline 
taxes to its customers’ atten- 
tion. The campaign started 
two weeks ago. 

“Kick where it counts,’’ reads 
the second poster. 

“30% gasoline tax requires 
action, not grumbling. 

‘‘Ask about the Gasoline Tax 
Payers’ league. 

“Think it over.” 


The posters are of heavy 
white paper, 30 by 45 inches in 
size, with a red border. The 
letters are three inches high. 

In announcing the campaign, 
President L. V. Nicholas point- 
ed out to the public and to em- 
ployes that the company was 
not playing politics, that it had 
no company axe to grind and 
that, as the taxes were reduced, 
the saving would go into the 
customer’s pocket. 


North Carolina Chain Tax 
Effective June 1 


NEW YORK, May 22. —A 
chain store license tax on auto- 
motive service stations will go 
into effect in North Carolina on 
June 1, 1935, according to the 
American Petroleum Industries 
Committee. The bill was passed 
by the general assembly as sec- 
tion 162% of the general rev- 
nue bill. Another section of the 
bill imposes a chain store tax on 
other types of retail stores. 


The rates for licenses for 


service stations are: 

On each and every station in 
excess of one: not more than 
four additional, $10 each year- 
ly; for five additional and not 
more than eight, $15 each; for 
nine additional and not more 
than 12, $20 each; for 13 adi- 
tional and not more than 16, 
$25; for 17 additional and not 
more than 20, $30; for 21 addi- 
tional and not more than 30, $35 
each; for 31 additional and not 
more than 50, $47.50; for 51 ad- 
ditional and not more than 100, 
$60 each; and for 101 addition-_ 
al stations and over, $85 each 
yearly. 

The rate of tax license for 
other types of chain stores will 
range up to $225 each yearly, 
also to be effective June 1. 

The tax law on stations is so 
worded that the tax cannot be 
paid by the lessors or sublessors 
of the stations unless such op- 
erators control the brands and 
prices of the merchandise of- 
fered for sale. It states that 
any contract entered into which 
would require the operator of 
any unit of a chain store system 
to pay the tax is contrary to 
public policy and is void. 

In addition to the chain store 
tax, all stations will have to pay 
a general privilege tax to the 
state ranging from $10 to $50 
per station depending on the 
size of the town in which the 
station is located. In the coun- 
try districts the tax will be $5 
per pump. 

Cities and counties can levy a 
general privilege tax not in ex- 
cess of one-fourth the amount 
that is levied by the state. How- 
ever, they are specifically pre- 
vented from levying a chain 
store tax. 





Sustains Continental Demurrer 
By Teletype 


TULSA, May 21.—District 
Judge Edwards, of Wewoka, has 
sustained demurrer of Conti- 
nental Oil Co. in a suit filed 
by E. R. Burnham who at- 
tempted to collect retroactive 
wages provided for in Adminis- 
trator Ickes’ order of May 21, 
1934. 

Continental demurred on the 
ground that Ickes’ order was in 
excess of his authority and that 
no interstate commerce question 
was involved. Edwards is a 
state judge. 
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East Texas “Hot” Oil Refiners Passing 


The age of the fly-by-night oilfield 
boiler refinery in East Texas is 
passing rapidly. Plants which 
survive in the future must be mod- 
ern, efficient units with an assured 
crude supply. 


By Arch L. Foster 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


DALLAS, Texas 


HE promotional stage, the 

age of the fly-by-night re- 

finery in East Texas is rap- 
idly passing, in fact is past. The 
plant made trom an old oilfield 
boiler and scrap tubing, tossed 
together as by the hand of a 
playful, rather untidy giant in 
a moment of exhilaration, is no 
more. 


The refiner who is to survive, 
who has survived, must have 
the following conditions in his 
favor; he must have a cracking 
unit; he must have either his 
own crude supply, or be able to 
contract with local suppliers, 
for his needs; his entire plant 
must be modern and efficient, 
to enable him to meet competi- 
tion in quality and in price; 
and, last and probably most im- 
portant, he must ‘“‘be good’’, in 
the parlance of the street. The 
last means fhat he must be will- 
ing to abide by the rules, and 
to avoid serious dumping, or 
breaking the gasoline market. 


The era of building pot stills, 
during the time of extremely 
heavy overproduction, was in- 
evitable. The death of this type 
of plant is equally inevitable. 
Practically without exception 
the refiners who remain and 
who will be a permanent part 
of the refining picture of the 
future, are strong, experienced 
business men and good refiners. 
Their plants are modern, op- 
erated by experienced manu- 
facturers. Crude is available in 
sufficient amounts for normal 
operation to the refiner who 
can pay the going price and who 
will keep reasonably well with- 
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Cracking unit at the plant of Arrow Refining Co., Overton, East Texas. This 
is one of the more modern plants in this area, equipped to produce a large 
percentage of gasoline of the required anti-knock rating 


in the bounds set by the tender 


boards. 


Out of the total of nearly 80 
refineries listed in this field, 
less than 20 are now operating 
regularly. Only a very few of 
those not operating will ever 
operate again, probably, mainly 
because of the absence of ‘‘hot’’ 
crude in any great quantity, 
coupled with their inability to 
operate efficiently enough to 
make a profit when buying 
crude at the posted price. 

Of these surviving plants, 
most of them have cracking 
units or are planning such units 
in the near future. These inter- 
ests already have such units, or 
are building them; Arrow, East 
Texas Refining, Gilliland, Pre- 
mier (building), Lone Star, Mc- 
Murray (planned), Oil Refiner- 
les, Inc., Southport, Texas Oil 








a 


Products, Trio, Tyler Oil and 
Refining, (owned by McMurray 
interests). Some other plants 
may be equipped with cracking 
and such modern facilities as 
are necessary to place them in 
position to compete under set- 
tled conditions of production 
and markets. 


Several skimming plants have 
primary distillation units of ef- 
ficiency satisfactory to warrant 
addition of cracking units, if a 
certain crude supply can be es- 
tablished, competent local oil 
men say. Among these are 
Beacon, Chief, Apex (two 
plants), Condor, La Pren, Lake, 
Ocean, Panama, Tyreco (two 
plants), Union, and of course 
the local Sinclair plant. Just 
what policy the owners of these 
plants will follow cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty, although 
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one or two are already planning 
cracking units. 

Without assuming the role of 
prophet, a dangerous role in- 
deed in this field, it appears now 
that these plants comprise the 
iist of companies, under ordi- 
nary predictable conditions, 
which will survive. Their effec- 
tive daily capacity is probably 
not much in excess of 50,000 
barrels. No refiner interviewed 
on the subject indicated any 
plan for increasing his crude 
capacity, but rather to increase 
efficiency, and the facilities for 
raising gasoline yield and qual- 
ity. 

Estimates by informed oil 
men indicate that the refineries 
mentioned above own or con- 
trol about 40 to 50 per cent of 
their plant crude requirements. 
The remainder needed for them 
to operate continuously must be 
either purchased from non-re- 
fining independent producers or 
from the major purchasers of 
crude. None reports any great 
difficulty in obtaining crude at 


the posted from either 
source. 

More than 50 pipeline sys- 
tems are operating in the field, 


of which the greater number 


price, 


Table 2 


Approximate Length, and Num- 
ber of Well Connections, of 


Some of the East Texas 
Refinery Gathering 
Systems 
Approximate 

Company Name No. Connections Mile- 
age 

Texas Oil Products .. 42 12 
Gilliland Oil Co. ...... 87 8 
East Texas Ref. Co... 40 (leases) 35 
Crist: Met. O.. ........ 9 3 
Lone Star Ref. Co... 25 15 
DRO MOET. (0. c.csessess 6 3 
Southport Ref. Co. .. 10 3 
La Pren Ref. Co....... 15 5 
MeMurray Oil Co. .... 27 5 
TOPOCO MEG. ccsiccctixs 4 ? 
Century Oil Co. ....:. §2 10 
Beacon Oil Co. ........ 60 10 
Oil Refineries, Inc..... 50 15 


(De Soto) 





Arkansas Pipe Line Co. T 
Atlas Pipe Line Co. T 

Atlantic Pipe Line Co. T 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. T 

Humble Pipe Line Co. T 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. G 
Illinois Pipe Line Co. G 
Liberty Pipe Line Co. T 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co. T 
Sinelair Pipe Line Co. T 
Sun-Yount Lee Pipe Line Co. T 
Shell Pipe Line Co. T 
Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co. T 
Texas Pipe Line Co. T 

Toronto Pipe Line Co. G 

Tidal Pipe Line Co. T 

Argo Crude Oil Pur. Co. G 
Ambassador Oil Co. G 
Airways Pipe Line Co. G 
A&P Pipe Line Co. G 
Associated Pipe Line Co. G 
Butler Calhoun Co. G 

Beacon Oil & Refining Co. G 
Barnsdall Pine Line Co. G 
Control Gathering System G 
Camden Oil Co. G 
Century Pipe Line Co. G 
Co. G 


Pur. 


Crescent Pipe Line 


De Soto Crude Oil Co. G 





Table 1 


Trunk and Gathering System Lines in East Texas 
T—Trunk Line; G—Gathering System; X—Not Operating 


Roy I. Davis Pipe Line Co. G 
East Texas Refining Co. G 
Empire Pipe Line Co. T 
Gladewdter Refining Co. G 
General Crude Oil Pur. Co, G 
Houston Oil Co. G 
International Pipe Line Co. G 
Independent Pipe Line Co. G 
Jones-O’Brien Pipe Line Co. G 
Kilgere Refining Co. G 

Kraco Pipe Line Co. G 
Longview Gathering System G 
La Pren Refining Co. G 
Frontenac Pipe Line Co. G 
Minor Pipe Line Co. G 
Niagara Pipe Line Co. G 
Overton Refining Co. G 
Panola Pipe Line Co. G 
Petroleum Marketing Corp. G 
Publie Pipe Line Co. G 

Rusk Oil Co. X 


Republie Production Co. G 

Root Pipe Line Co. G 

Tyler Pipe Line Co. G 

Southern Oil Pipe Line Co. G 
Small Oil And Pipe Line Co. G 
W. R. Skeen Gathering System G 
Rose Gathering System X 


Trinity Refining Co, G 














are gathering systems without 
any outside or trunk line con- 
nections. In some cases con- 
nections may be maintained 
with the major company trunks 
listed. Table 1 shows the latest 
list of these systems. Several 
of these lines are owned or con- 
trolled by local refiners, or are 
under contract to supply the 
iatter with crude. The approxi- 
mate number of connections 
made by these gathering sys- 
tems, and the extent of the sys- 
tems as well, is shown in the 
partial list, Table 2. 

These gathering systems are 
extensively interconnected, we 
are told, enabling the owners. 
by mutual agreement, to “swap 
work” in gathering the crude of 
one company in an area where 
the owners have not built a 
system, and to transport the 
crude to the owner’s refinery. 
Detailed figures covering the 
number of wells owned by re- 
fining companies or to which 
the latter have connections to 
supply their own plants are not 
readily available. It is known 
that Gilliland, with one of the 
best plants in the list, owns 
nearly 100 wells, nearly half of 
which were purchased recently. 
Gilliland is reported to be in- 
creasing his list of wells by fur- 
ther purchase. 

The Premier plant, thorough- 
ly modern in every respect, in- 
cluding a vapor recovery unit, 
is affiliated directly or indirect- 
ly with the Woodley production 
interest and doubtless will be 
supplied from the latter’s pro- 
duction. This plant will be in 
operation, according to expec- 
tations of Officials, in about two 
months. The Arrow organiza- 
tion owns production both in 
the northern and the southern 
areas of the field; it also pur- 
chases crude from a major pipe- 
line company when needed. 

While ‘‘hot”’ oil has not been 
entirely shut off, the quantity is 
so small in comparison to that 
available last year, that it can 
be relied on to supply very lit- 
tle if any of the production 
needed by the local companies. 
Without it, the “tin-pan”’ refin- 
ery is doomed. Considerable 
talk of a premium of three to 
five cents for crude being paid 
by local refiners indicates that 
these companies see the hand- 
writing on the wall and are 
building their company policies 
on a permanent basis to enable 
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When you skim crude oil 
you may improve the quality of 
half of it (or less) but you usually 
degrade the quality of the other 
half (or more) 


When you Dubbscrack oil you 
improve it all 


You get a high yield of super- 
quality gasoline that brings the 
price 


And Dubbscracked fuel oil or 
coke is worth more than the oil 
you started with 






: ry Dubbs Cracking Process 


& Bay / Owner and Licensor 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 













them to survive in the new 


regime. 


New Units Standard and Mod- 
ern 


The type of plant now operat- 
ing and building in East Texas 
compares favorably with the 
best of this class of small plant 
recently designed for other lo- 
calities. Topping units are 
modern, standard equipment; 
automatic control and recording 
is employed to a degree equal to 
the best practice found any- 
where. The, Premier plant, 
built new from the ground up, 
including electric power, ap- 
pears at this stage to be the 
best plant in the area. The 
other units mentioned also 
should be able, under the exist- 
ing conditions, to compete on 
quality and especially on man- 
ufacturing costs with refineries 
elsewhere. Nearly if not all 
the refining superintendents are 
men of adequate experience, 
with years of refining in other 
fields back of them. 


Yields, as a matter of course, 
vary widely according to the 
type of plant, the requirements 
of the market outlets which 
purchase the products, and the 
state of the market at any 
given time. One refiner operat- 
ing a thoroughly modern plant 
normally obtains the following 
percentage figures: straight- 
run gasoline, 35 per cent; total 
gasoline, 55-57 per cent; kero- 
sine, 4 per cent; distillate, 14 
per cent; gas oil and/or residu- 
um are charged to the cracking 
units, constituting about 45 per 
cent of the original crude 
charged. 

One source of crude which, at 
least for a time, must be con- 
sidered in estimating the local 
refiner’s outlook, is that stored 
in the various open pits in the 
field. Rated as topped crude in 
most cases, it constitutes at 
once a potential menace as a 
fire hazard and a reserve sup- 
ply of charging stock for the re- 
fineries owning it. Many of the 
refiners own one or more of 
these oil pits; the writer saw 
two pits at one refinery, approx- 
imately 12 to 15 feet deep, and 
covering five or six acres each. 
The oil is held as an operating 
reserve in the event crude is 
not available. The estimated 
supply stored in these pits was 
published in NATIONAL PETRO- 
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So long as the pit oil is topped 
crude with a relatively high 
flash, danger even from light- 
ning is of course at a minimum, 
although always present and a 
matter for some concern. The 
oil in some of the pits, however, 
looks suspiciously like raw 
crude; in this case the hazard 
is obvious. The effect of recent 
torrential rains is seen in the 
breaking of an oil pit dam in 
the upper part of the field, and 
the loosing of more than a hun- 
dred thousand barrels into the 
river. The greater part of the 
oil was recovered, it is re- 
ported. 


NLESS the pits are equipped 

to pump off the rain water 
which falls therein, the final 
result will be of course to float 
the oil out of the pit. Strong 
rumors are about that authori- 
ties are making plans to “bless” 
this pit oil and permit its re- 
moval and refining, in order to 
relieve the situation. In this 
case, the problem will be to see 
that oil does not get into the 
pit faster than it is removed 
under permit through any spe- 
cial dispensation which may be 
worked out. 


Several of the local refiners 
are strongly of the opinion that 
the buying program of the ma- 
jors, to prevent breaking the 
market by gasoline dumped by 
irresponsibles, is even now es- 
sential to a healthy condition in 
East Texas. Only one or two 
of these refiners have any reg- 
ular permanent retail outlet; 
the selling organization for 
most of them is small. Their 
storage capacity is limited; 
their products must move reg- 
ularly and continuously in or- 
der to avoid the necessity for 
dumping it on the rather weak 
back of the market. Super- 
ficially, and in the eyes of the 
casual observer, the local asso- 
ciation which handles gasoline 
for its members appears to be 
functioning satisfactorily. 


Relatively little trucking of 
crude and gasoline is going on 
at present, so far as_ the 
stranger can see. A few plants 
still depend on the truck to de- 
liver production to nearby re- 
tail outlets; around these 


plants an ‘‘army”’ of trucks is 
clustered at all times. The 
gasoline is released under ten- 
der as is that from other plants 
to tank car, in most, supposedly 
in all, cases. 


To eliminate the trucking of 
“hot” oil and gasoline, it has 
been proposed to revoke the 
cperating license of the truck 
found handling illegal prod- 
ucts. Since the trucks is prob- 
ably the majority of cases are 
not yet paid for, it is reported, 
it is thought by some qualified 
parties that revocation of 
iicense, with the resultant idle 
non-productiveness of the ma- 
chine, in which the truck deal- 
er still holds a_ substantial 
equity, might have a beneficial 
effect in closing permanently 


this avenue of escape for “hot’”’ 
oil. 


In summation, the east Texas 
refiner must have a reasonably 
assured crude supply, and a 
thoroughly modern plant, in or- 
aer to stay in the picture, even 
with good business manage- 
ment. He probably must play 
ball with the majors and the 
government, at least in avoid- 
ing inflicting damage to the 
price structure of gasoline. 


So far as can be seen now, 
the local independent can ob- 
tain crude in quantity at least 
to supply a good portion of his 
needs, by paying the posted 
price or a slight premium, and 
so conducting his operations as 
to assure the issuance of ten- 
ders when needed. With con- 
ditions as they are, low pipeline 
costs, relatively inexpensive 
manufacturing and sales organ- 
izations, he should operate 
within his capacity with a 
slight advantage over the ma- 
jor oil company operating on 
the same crude. 


The opportunist, catching 
such temporary advantage as 
possible during the early life of 
the field, is well on his way out. 





Builds New Station 


STEVENS POINT, Wis. — 
The Delzell Oil Co. is building 
a new service station here at 
the city parking lot, replacing a 
gasoline pump installation. The 
station is expected to be com- 
pleted about June 1. 
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Change in Manifold Temperature 
For Knock Test Advisable 


S the result of extensive 

investigations of the ef- 

fect of different manifold 
temperatures on the octane rat- 
ings by the A. S. T. M. Motor 
method, the data indicate that 
a reduction of the manifold 
temperature from the present 
standard of 300 F. to some low- 
er value is desirable. This is the 
conclusion of the ‘‘Special Sub- 
committee’”’ of the Detonation 
subcommittee of the C. F. R., 
composed of Neil MacCoull, The 
Texas Co., chairman; Graham 
Edgar, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
and D. P. Barnard, Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). 


This subcommittee was ap- 
pointed last September to direct 
a co-operative study of the com- 
parative ratings by the Motor 
Method, but at manifold tem- 
peratures of 200 F., 225 F., 250 
F., 275 F., and 300 F., other 
test conditions being main- 
tained standard. However, the 
“large and unexplained”’ differ- 
ences in correlation between 
the branded fuels used, and the 
special research fuels developed 
for these tests throws sufficient 
question into the results to 
make doubtful in the minds of 
the subcommittee members the 
extent of the change in tem- 
perature that may be advisable. 
Therefore no_ specific recom- 
mendation was made in the re- 
port, a discussion of which was 
presented at the American Pe- 
troleum Institute meeting May 
14-16, at Tulsa. 


The conclusions 
were, briefly: 


reached 


1. Anti-knock values increase 
directly with manifold tem- 
perature decrease. 


2. At about 280 F., the aver- 
age of octane determinations 
correlate with Uniontown 1934 
ratings; that is, fuels with neg- 
ative deviations cancel those 
with positive deviations. Indi- 
vidual anti-knock rating devi- 
ate as much as two numbers 
from the all-laboratories aver- 
age; the 15 fuels studied will 
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average within 

tane number. 
3. The reproducibility of lab- 

oratory data increases with the 


lowering of the manifold tem- 
perature. 


about one oc- 


4. The two groups of fuels, 
branded commercial, and re- 
search fuels, show different 
temperatures for a similar av- 
erage correlation. The commer- 
cial fuels showed better results 
at 340 F., while the research 
fuels of Known composition cor- 
related best at 237 F. 


UMMARIZING further, it was 

found that the anti-knock 
value of all fuels was increased 
two octane numbers for each 
100 F. drop in manifold tem- 
perature. The values for some 
fuels were raised twice as 
much as that for others; but 
those fuels showing the poorest 
correlation by the standard 
method were changed very lit- 
tle more than the fuels showing 
good correlation by that meth- 
od. The average correlation at 
260 F. was about equal to that 
at 300 F., but the deviation was 
opposite in sign. It was there- 
fore determined that the corre- 
lation would be best at about 
280 F., manifold temperature. 
The mean deviation between dif- 
ferent laboratories was reduced 
as the temperature was lowered, 
the subcommittee found. 


The fuels tested were the 
residual stocks of the fuels 
tested at Uniontown in July, 
1934. Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia reported results at only 
three temperatures instead of 
five, having found that a 
straight-line relationship exists 
between anti-knock values and 
manifold temperatures. The 
anti-knock values determined 
for this test study show a near- 
ly universal depreciation. The 
two cracked fuels, strange to 
say, showed the least change in 
rating. The mass of data ob- 
tained by all laboratories con- 
firmed the _ existence of a 


straight-line relationship, as 
stated by California Standard’s 
laboratory. 


The research fuels proved to 
be more sensitive to tempera- 
ture change than the commer- 
cial fuels. No data are avail- 
able, the subcommittee re- 
ported, to satisfactorily explain 
this phenomenon. It was first 
thought that the commercial 
fuels contained considerable 
amounts of natural gasoline, 
which might boil off in the car- 
buretors. Distillation data re- 
veal that the average initial 
boiling points are within one 
degree F. of each other, the av- 
erage 10 per cent points are 
still closer, while Reid vapor 
pressures are within 0.1 
pound, thus exploding the vari- 
ation in volatility idea as ex- 
plaining the difference in cor- 
relation temperature. 

No relationship between com- 
pression ratio variations as 
used by different laboratories 
and the variations in knock rat- 
ing found could be established. 
As far as could be determined, 
the “relative level’ of ratings 
by different laboratories is 
probably not traceable to ob- 
servational errors on the part 
of the operators, but to varia- 
tions in the fixed condition of 
the engines or instruments em- 
ployed. Variations in deter- 
minations by different labora- 
tories range from plus 3 per 
cent of standard fuel C-8 for 
one laboratory to minus 1.7 per 
cent of C-8 for another, a range 
of about 1% octane numbers. 


Ohio Becomes Region 7 


COLUMBUS, O., May 24.— 
The state of Ohio became Re- 
gion No. 7, for purposes of ad- 
ministering the oil code, when 
the Ohio code committee for- 
mally approved payment to Re- 
gion 3 of its share of the ex- 
penses of that region to date. 


According to Edward Reiser, 
secretary of the Ohio commit- 
tee, the group in this state peti- 
tioned the Planning & Co-ordi-, 
nation Committee, at Washing- 
ton, for permission to set up a 
separate region, pointing out 
that their problems were not 
the same as those in Region 3 
or in Region 1. Permission to 
do this was granted when the 
Ohio committee had paid up its 
expenses as a part of Region 3. 
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Gasoline Pumps Only Feeders 


For Other Station Sales 


SING the gasoline pumps as 
a feeder for other depart- 
ments of his business is a 
specialty with W. A. Johnson, 
manager of Crawford’s Auto 
Shop, North Birmingham, Ala. 
As with other service sta- 
tions, more customers come in- 
to Mr. Johnson’s place for gas- 
oline than for any other item. 
He long ago learned that he 
couldn’t live on gasoline alone, 
so he determined to use these 
contacts with automobile own- 
ers to the fullest. As a result his 
percentage of business in lubri- 
cation, tires, batteries and ac- 
cessories is quite flattering. 


An analysis of his business 


shows that, for each 5000 gal- 
lons of gasoline pumped into 
customers’ cars, he sells 50 


lubrications, 75 gallons of mo- 
tor oil, 28 tires (also two tubes 
for each three tires sold), 200 
pounds of gear lubricants and 
four or five batteries. 

While no total figures for ac- 
cessories are kept, Mr. Johnson 
averages seven sets of seat cov- 
ers for each 5000 miles. He has 
been quite successful selling 
seat covers with the following 
approach: “With hot weather 
here, Mr. Jones, you probably 
would be interested in cutting 
cown your laundry bill on wash 
suits (they cost 65 cents to 
launder in Birmingham). Then 
let me install some ready-to-fit 
seat covers over the soiled up- 
holstery of your ear.’’ Mr. John- 
son finds a big percentage of 


customers willing to pay $3.95 
to $7.50 for seat covers in or- 
cer to save summer laundry ex- 
pense. 

For his regular customers 
Mr. Johnson will average sell- 
ing a set of spark plugs for each 
10,000 miles of travel. A test- 
ing machine on the service floor 
and a sign which says ‘‘Let us 
test your spark plugs,” has 
helped him attain this record, 
which is up to the standard 
recommended by the spark plug 
manufacturers. 


HILE waiting on a custom- 

ér at the gasoline pump, 
Mr. Johnson has a set system 
which he follows. It is so sim- 
ple he doesn’t even recommend 
it to other station operators but 
it works for him. While meter- 
ing out the gasoline he feels the 
spare tire and notices the condi- 
tion of the two rear tires. Also 
he wipes off the glass in the rear 
of the car. 

His next attention is given to 
the oil gauge with the permis- 
sion of the owner. He finds that 
un ordinary paper napkin can 
be used to good advantage to 
show the customer how dirty 
his oil is. A few drops of oil 
trom the oil stick is dropped on 
the napkin, the oil passing 
through and leaving any sedi- 
ment behind. 

After attention to the oil Mr. 


Johnson wipes off the wind- 
shield on which the oil gauge 
is located and also notices the 


Outlying service station of a Ford 
dealer in Birmingham, Ala. 


condition of the windshield wip- 
er. He then fills up the radiator 
and wipes off the lens of the 
headlight and the other side of 
the windshield, noticing, dur- 
ing this process, the condition 
of the front tires. 

“This may sound like a lot of 
routine, but most station oper- 
ators go through with it anyhow 
and there might just as well be 
some system,’ said Mr. John- 
son. “After closely inspecting a 
customer’s car I can make the 
observation to him that his 
right rear tire for instance is 
worn down to the fabric and 


.that, when he gets ready to buy, 


I would be glad to serve him. 
There is no high pressure in 
this, merely reminding the cus- 
tomer of a coming purchase and 
letting him know I have the 
merchandise to sell. 

“Other items in stock will not 
sell themselves like gasoline. 
They must be merchandised. If 
aman is in a hurry all we can 
do is to call some item to his 
attention with the hope that he 
will remember us when he gets 
ready to buy. If he shows by his 
attitude that he is not in a hurry 
then we can get in some real 
selling talk.’’ 

Mr. Johnson leans heavily on 
prominent display in order to 
help keep all merchandise mov- 
ing in unison. Right now two 
large signs on the pump island 
call attention to a ‘“‘Five Point 
Service,” which includes a 
change to summer lubricants 
and a draining and flushing of 
the radiator. 

Printed signs on the service 
floor call attention to the fol- 
iowing operations: batteries 
tested, front wheels inspected, 
shock absorbers lubricated, ra- 
diators flushed, transmission 
drained, spark plugs tested, oil 
filters checked and cars lubri- 
cated. Mr. Johnson’s plan is to 
interest each customer in some 
other item than the one which 
he came in to buy. 

This service station is owned 
by Crawford’s Auto Shop, a 
Birmingham Ford dealer. One 
or more cars are kept on dis- 
play at all times. The filling sta- 
tion gets the service business of 
most of the car purchasers who 
live in the territory served. 
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SELLING A'T STATIONS 


As Seen by N. P. N. From the Road 











Summer Lubricant Sold 
By Reminder Cards 


Sales of summer grade trans- 
mission and differential lubri- 
cant are being sought by the 
Creeko Oil Co., Johnson Creek, 
Wis., this spring by mailing re- 
minder penny post cards to cus- 
tomers. 

In previous years the com- 
pany depended entirely on per- 
sonal solicitation in the station, 
and curb reminder posters, for 
such sales. This year personal 
solicitation is being continued, 
supplemented by the post cards. 

After the first few weeks of 
selling lubricant change-over 
jobs W. F. Staude, manager of 
the company, went over the 
customer record cards, remoy- 
ing the names of all those not 
yet purchasing summer grade 
lubricant. A sales message was 
typed on the card, telling the 
customer the date of the winter 
change-over and asking him to 
come in for the spring change- 
Over. 


Soft Drinks Pay Out 
In Five Weeks 


Soft drinks have proved a 
profitable item for a service sta- 
tion of the Milwaukee Badger 
Oil Co., Milwaukee, and the in- 
vestment is expected to be re- 
turned within about five weeks. 


After considering soft drinks 
for the station serving Mil- 
waukee’s commission house dis- 
trict, company officials reversed 
their original decision, and in 
early April installed a cooler and 
began selling soft drinks. 


The original investment was 
$13 for the cooler, and the an- 
nual license fee is $5. Operat- 
ing expense is about 10 cents 
every other day for ice, in the 
early spring. Ice is expected to 
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average about 10 cents daily 
during the summer. 
Sales have been sufficient, 


company officials report, after 
three weeks’ experience to pre- 
dict that in another two weeks 
the $18 initial outlay will be re- 
paid. Company officials also 
report being well pleased with 
the venture, and have been 
surprised by the amount of soft 
drinks sold. 


Monthly Shoppers News 
Advertises Stations 


Fremont, Wis., does not have 
a newspaper but enterprising 
business. men, including several 
oil dealers, are publishing a 
monthly shoppers news to ad- 
vertise their merchandise. 

The shoppers news was 
started last year, and is circu- 
lated to about 1500 families in 
Fremont and the surrounding 
country. Last year the paper 
sponsored a contest to select a 
name and the ‘““Fremont Buyer’s 
Beacon” this year is running a 
misspelled word contest in each 
issue. 

A current issue carries a 
quarter page advertisement for 
the Wolf River Oil Co. station on 
lubrication service, another 
quarter page for Pitt’s Service 
Station featuring automobiles 
and tires, and two smaller oil ad- 
vertisements, one for the Wad- 
hams Service Station and the 
other for Koch Service Garage. 


Painted Brick Wall Helps 
Sell Light Adjustments 


Selling headlight adjustment 
service and headlight bulbs was 
stimulated at Skelly’s Master 
Station in Pawhuska, Okla., by 
utilizing the brick wall adja- 
cent to the station. 

Gorman Spake, mechanic, col- 
lects 25 to 50 cents for adjust- 
ing headlight,s and of course 
there’s the margin of profit in 
sale of bulbs. The more gaso- 
line customers who knew he did 
that work, he figured, the more 


chances he would have to do 
that service. 
Spake accordingly put his 


headlight testing chart on that 
brick wall, where every cus- 
tomer who drives into the sta- 
tion for gasoline can see it. He 
also has marked distances of 20 
and 25 feet, respectively, on the 
driveway. It is now only a mat- 
ter of a minute or two for a cus- 
tomer to pull straight ahead 
from the pump island to the 
marks on the driveway and have 
his headlights tested. While 
the testing is being done the au- 
tomobile does not block the ap- 
proaches to the pump island. 
Spake did not put up a sign 
when he placed his chart on the 


wall, preferring to have the 
customers ask questions. He 
now is planning a sign to be 
placed above the chart for 
“those who don’t ask ques- 
tions.”’ 














8,000 words a day through Bell System 
teletypewriter exchanges, like the one 
pictured below, pass between OILGRAM 


offices. 





How 


Teletypewriter Service 


Helps Oilgram and You 


Oil industry affairs change rapidly from day to day. 
OILGRAM—a daily publication of news and market 
reports from every important oil producing and distribut- 
ing center—is the only sure means of keeping abreast of 
these changes. To be of real value to oil men, however, 
news must be not only COMPLETE, but TIMELY and 
ACCURATE. It must be in the hands of oil men when 
they arrive at their offices in the morning. 





Our best guarantee for fulfilling these conditions is 
teletypewriter service, which makes possible direct, two- 
way, typewritten conversations between our five offices. 
News of legislation, market activities, changes in marketing 
policies—these are but a part of the heavy daily traffic 
that keeps the wires humming between OILGRAM offices. 
Without the teletypewriter it would be practically im- 
possible to supply oil men with a living, up-to-the-minute 
picture of the changing oil industry. 


OILGRAM places the most modern technical facilities 
at your disposal every day. Teletypewriter service is the 
outstanding example of this. In addition, our editorial 
staff has years of experience and training back of it. This 
combination of the best in tools and workmen is your 
assurance that OILGRAM news is LIVE news. The cost 
is low; less than thirty five cents a day. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM 


W. C. Platt Company, Publishers 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sf 


You can communicate with us at the 
following teletypewriter numbers: 


Washington New York Cleveland Chicago Tul 
WASH DC 290 NY 1-325 CLEV O 560 CGO 114 TULSA 13 
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WHAT IS 


message 


TELETYPEWRITER typed heam 


SERVICE? 





Typing by wire—a development of the Bell 
System that meets the demand for speedy and 
accurate transmission of written information. 
Where the volume of communications war- 
rants, two or more points can be connected for 
a continuous period each day on a private- 
line basis. Where volume is less, Teletypewriter 


mmm, TN 
Exchange Service usually proves preferable. 


With Exchange Service, your operator types Teletypewriter 
the call number of the branch office, factory or | |p dod oKogetos= 
customer you want—a teletypewriter “central” 
quickly connects the two machines—and you 
“talk in writing” back and forth on the same 
connection. Both ends have identical records. 


WHAT WILL IT DO 


FOR MY BUSINESS? 





eet -t-t-leger— 

simultaneously 
Provide quick, two-way contact between offices, 
factories, and warehouses 300 yards or 3000 miles a3 o} de duced 
apart. Reduce errors and misunderstandings by 
transmitting price changes, specifications and 
other detailed information in typewriting. v 

In fact, Teletypewriter Service is so flexible 
that it can be profitably adapted to the needs of 
almost any business. Your local Bell 
Telephone office will be glad to discuss i 
the details with you. & 


here 









BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWR( $9 >) Se}? 4'2 fo > 
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Newspaper Gasoline Advertising 





Recent Trends and Copy Tendencies 


‘N ASOLINE marketers 
* spend approximately 1/5 
of a cent* a gallon on ad- 
vertising. Magazines and radio 
broadcast absorb appreciable 
parts of this expenditure, but 
the greatest portion of it is de- 
voted to newspapers. 


A comparison of 1934 expen- 


ditures in newspaper, maga- 
zines, and _ radio_ broadcast, 
compiled by the A.N.P.A. Bu- 


reau of Advertising, for a rep- 
resentative group of 33 nation- 
al advertisers, shows news- 
papers the preferred medium in 
91% of the gasoline and motor 
oils group. This group spent 
75% of their advertising ap- 
propriation in newspapers, 
9.5% in magazines, and 15.5% 
in radio. 

Although advertising figures 
from one year to the next are 
not exactly comparable, due to 
the possible changes in the 
companies studied and in the 
number of figures available, it 
is interesting to note how the 
advertising dollar of oil com- 
panies was spent from 1930 to 
1934. Figure 1 shows that the 
newspaper share of the nation- 
al advertisers’ dollar remained 





Figure 1—How Oil Companies Spent T 





heir National Advertising Dollar, 1930-1934* 


By Emil G. Stankey 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


practically constant for the five 
year period. Although the 
range of difference in the news- 
paper share is but one per cent, 
there is considerable variation 
in the yearly total expenditures 
as disclosed by the figures be- 
low each dollar. 


The close relationship of 
newspaper advertising and gas- 
Ooline marketing activity is 
shown not only by the fact that 
so large a part of the advertis- 
ing dollar goes to newspapers, 
but by the prominent position 
of oil company advertisers 
among the largest users of this 
media. 

Socony Vacuum Corp., in ad- 
dition to leading the petroleum 
group in linage for 19338 and 
1934, is listed sixteenth among 
the 300 largest advertisers in 
newspapers for 1934. Sun Oil, 
the second ranking oil com- 
pany, is seventeenth highest. 
Other gasoline marketers in- 


Regulation under Pe- 
(dvertising Age, Jan. 


*“ Advertising 
troleum Code,” 


7, 1934, m4. 


cluded in this tabulation are 
shown in Table 1. 

All of the oil company news- 
paper linage is not devoted to 
gasoline advertising alone, nor 
is the entire part of the news- 
papers’ share of the advertising 
dollar devoted to the sales pro- 
motion of motor fuel. Although 
lubricants share in the adver- 
tising publicity, it is gasoline 
that provides the industry’s big 
dollar volume; about eight 
times larger than that account- 
ed for by the sale of oil. 

Lubricants have distinctive 
qualities by which they can be 
recognized for their excellence. 
They have color, fluidity at low 
temperature, and the like. But, 
when it comes to gasoline, it is 
generally difficult to detect su- 
perior performance of a certain 
brand simply by trying it out 
once or twice. For a difference 
of 1 cent or less a gallon, buy- 
ers will often switch from one 
brand of gasoline to another, or 
even to an unbranded gasoline. 
This accounts for the concentra- 
tion of the great majority of oil 
company advertising on gaso- 
line. Gasoline advertising is a 
big problem of the industry and 
there is vital importance in 
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what is said in its advertising 
copy, how it is said, and how 
the facts are presented. 


Advertising copy represents 
that which, in the judgment of 
executives, is the most timely 
and effective thing that can be 
said about a product at the par- 
ticular time. In other words, 
advertising is the latest news. 


Time was when practically all 
gasoline advertising, and oil 
advertising too, was done in 
spring and summer. In the fall 
and winter, petroleum men sat 
back and tried to save money. 
With the development of winter 
products, and the decided mo- 
torist preference for closed car 
ownership, the oil companies 
began to devote their once leis- 
ure time to the improvement of 
winter merchandise and to the 
advertising thereof. 


There was a time when gaso- 
line advertisers, spending mil- 
lions to conjure up differences 
in their products, would not in- 
frequently turn their advertis- 
ing copy into lengthy chemical 
and engineering dissertations. 
They devoted their printed 
salesmanship to discussions of 
high anti-kKnock qualities 
plugged in terms of octane rat- 
ings, heptane mixtures, car- 
burations etc. This technique 
kas been hushed or toned down. 
Even such more recent Sales ar- 
guments as “more miles per 
gallon” and “quicker get-a- 
way” are no longer entrusted 
with the responsibility of creat- 
ing consumer preference. 


Increasing standardization 
plus the inability of the layman 
to interpret and make signif- 
icant judgments has led gaso- 
line advertisers to incorporate 
new ideas into their copy. They 
have learned the _ profitability 
of speaking in a straight-for- 
ward, convincing manner from 
the motorist’s point of view and, 
‘as a result, they now plan their 
campaigns with a more direct 
‘approach to the consumer, 
pointing out not just what the 
product is, but what it will ac- 
-complish for the user. 


Severe competition among 
newspaper advertisements to- 
‘day necessitates the placing of 
emphasis on gaining the read- 
ers’ attention. Although the 
‘size of advertisements accom- 
plishes this in numerous in- 
stances, oil companies are re- 
sorting to many interesting de- 
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vices in order to win an au- 
dience for the presentation of 
their selling points. 


Among the outstanding sub- 


stitutes of the past several 
months for the old worn-out 
performance themes’ appears 
the very recent Esso ‘“‘Happy 
Motoring” campaign. In coin- 


ing this new appeal, the Stand- 
ard Oil companies of New Jer- 
sey, Louisiana, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co., as Esso Marketers, aim 
their advertising messages at 
the motorist’s growing pleasure 
appetite. 

“Happy Motoring” is not only 
illustrated and talked about in 
the copy, but the layouts are so 


arranged as to emphasize the 
Esso sign, and impress the 


thought that patronage under it 
results in real pleasure driving. 
The backbone of this campaign 
is a dominant human interest 
appeal from the motorist’s point 
of view. 

In joining hands in a nation- 
al newspaper campaign featur- 
ing an improved gasoline, the 
three Shell companies, Shell 
Eastern, Shell Petroleum, and 
Shell Oil present more evidence 
of personalized gasoline adver- 
tising copy. The theme of this 
campaign is based on a recent 


traffic survey conducted by Dr. 
Miller McClintock. His study 
shows that 80 per cent of all 
automobile driving is within a 
radius of 25 miles of the home 
of the car owner. 

The car driver is not only 
shown by illustration that ‘4 
out of every 5 miles you drive 
are within this 25-mile circle,” 
but he is told that Super Shell 
is the economical “perfectly 
balanced”’ gasoline adaptable to 
frequent starts and stops, heavy 
pulling, and consistent run- 
ning. 

The Shell companies, in a less 
recent campaign, not only 
“spot” the weather, in illustra- 
tion, but localize its message to 
weather predictions for certain 
specific territories. An accom- 
panying reproduction of one of 
this series shows the realistic 
weather forecast treatment 
well as the effective 
white space. 

Putting a local flavor into ad- 
vertising copy means added 
trouble and expense, but it 
might well be justified both by 
increased reader interest and 
more effective registration of 
the message. Copy of this char- 
acter certainly gains more at- 
tention and arouses more inter- 
est than that which is so gen- 
eral that it lacks any immediate 


as 


of 


use 


Table 1 


28 Oil Companies Among 300 Largest Newspaper Advertisers 
for 1934* 


Advertiser 


Socony Vacuum Corp. Products . 


OP raat 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana Prods. 
Atramtie ROAMING CO. ~.c.cicccccccsccccccescscc. 


STINGER QEE COOMITIATIY oncccics ccc ccscceccccciccassccce : 


Continental Oil Company ............ 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey..... 
American Oil Company nate: 
Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. ........ 
yulf Refining Company 
Sinelair Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


Prods. 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio Prods. ................... 


PHIPIDS PEtPOlOUM CO. ......cccccccecccccsocse 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. Prods... 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

Texas Co. 


Products ......... 


Standard Oil Co. of La. Prods. .................. 


Magnolia Petroleum 
PGMCTNOE OE COs vaio iks dvcccdcncececsecccsccc. 
yeneral Petroleum Corp. .......... 
PMN CRO CHENG, voc ci kennekasidexcecacsiiudeccns 
Richfield Oil Co. 

yold Medal Haarlem Oil Corp, ............ 
Dees CR OIE 5g co ican yinaareiceaisetcesccutus 
Standard Of) Co. Of Pa. ccccccccccccccccccccccse 


Co. Prods. 


UN NPONNY Oo Oh eo eae oc cc sitdcddeus cescawetamccinse 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Corp. 


*Printers’ Ink, February 28, March 7 


1934 Linage 
2,940,938 


1933 Linage 
2,560,840 


adicne 2,840,762 1,737,056 
Seren er 2,008,326 2,161,962 
eee 1,888,685 1,816,852 
1,730,503 1,986,241 

se 1,623,885 1,655,041 
1,474,313 1,140,575 

CAPER CR: 1,462,336 1,553,251 
eee 1,414,628 1,028,830 
Sa ee 1,291,505 2,425,076 
1,202,573 1,098,436 

ie ae 920,479 860,113 
843,242 886,733 

ae P ar 717,875 633,990 
663,808 994,121 

657,034 Tite.t80 

561,422 1,441,475 

sais 456,644 345,897 
eer 410,807 184,544 
oe tee 396,758 207,574 
eres 392,300 294,8e0 
dsceaa 379,670 303,169 
Se et 357,218 614,741 
ee 324,837 72,004 
nacecaenas 306,632 73,670 
Soaeniaael 283,370 349,785 
aeasaagee’ 201,054 204,310 
easetadees 198,957 191,011 
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significance to the community 
addressed. 
Richfield Oil Corp. of New 


York is another sponsor of this 
type of advertising salesman- 
ship. In a campaign which is 
largely pictorial, this company 
features business intersections 
or scenes which are familiar to 
the consumer. One of the 
chosen spots is on 57th Street 
in New York City. While the 
illustration shows cars lined up 
behind a traffic signal, the read- 
er is advised to ‘“‘Try to Get- 
away on ae crowded = 57th 
Street.’’ With this local refer- 
ence, Richfield hi-octane is pub- 
licized. 

A large-space campaign on 
Mobilgas inaugurated by _ So- 
cony-Vacuum Corp. aims to sell 
service that is available 
whether or not the motorist 
buys it. Indirectly, the purpose 
is to sell gasoline and create 4 
pleasant association with So- 
cony-Vacuum service stations. 
Large human interest photo- 
graphs, prominently featuring 
smiles, illustrate the -friendly 
available service. 

While the advertising mes- 
sages stress the smooth per- 
formance features of Mobilgas, 
Socony’s trademark, the myth- 
ical Pegasus, aSsumes a conspic- 
uous position in the layout. The 
headline of one of this series 
says: “Rain or Shine—Stop at 
this Sign for Friendly Service 
and Good Gasoline.”’ 

When ‘Live Power’ 


goes to 


bat for Standard of Indiana, an 
story is 


essentially technical 





put across not only in a simple 
and understandable manner, 
but also with additional value 
in the form of legitimate news 
interest. Ever since a labora- 
tory scientist pointed to the an- 
imal trail, this company has 
adopted a vivid copy theme that 
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A new idea in petroleum marketing 


gets away from well-worn talk 
about speed, price, and such. 
The copy phrase, “Live Pow- 
er,’ is used to denote energy, 
specifically gasoline energy. It 
is defined as analogous to the 
energy in a tiger, a lion, or 
some other animal. A recent 
campaign shows the Standard 
Oil’s Live Power Album as an 
open book. One of the pages 
carries an action picture of a 
mighty struggle of two or more 
animals. The other page of 


Shell Petroleum, in 
addition to ‘spot- 
| ting’’ the weather, 
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gasoline to start your car 


of its advertising 

copy by weather 

predictions for spe- 
cific regions 
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the spread carries the headline 
and copy which are applicable 
to both illustration and Live 
Power Superfuel. 

It is generally agreed that 
testimonials depend for their ef- 
fectiveness not only on the im- 
portance of the people whose 
names are used, but also on the 
evident sincerity of those quot- 
ed. A testimonial series by 
American Oil Co. features sev- 
eral individuals from several 
difference _ states. Although 
these people probably are not 
widely known, their testimo- 
hials find effectiveness in their 
sincerity. This enthusiastic 
praise for Greater Amoco-Gas is 
published under a strong dis- 
play head: “‘Let Greater Amoco 
Users do the Talking!” 

Sinclair Refining Co. news- 
paper campaigns revolve around 
the potential energy in each 


‘gallon of Sinclair H-C gasoline. 


This is discussed in foot-pounds 
of work, and is visualized in ex- 
traordinary feats of lifting. In 
one of the advertisements, the 
“99 million foot-pounds per gal- 
lon” of H-C gasoline is shown 
lifting the world’s largest tree 
eight feet. In the entire pres- 
entation of such feats, illustra- 
tions predominate, the Sinclair 
trademark is played up, and in 
relation, little space is given to 
the advertising message which 
magnifies the unusualness of 
the accomplishment. 


Glimpses into the future, tied 
in with an effective sales story 
of current interest is the theme 
of newspaper advertising by 
Pan-American Petroleum Corp. 
Advertisements of this series 
picture separately single rail 
trains, super - speed cars, 
streamline ocean liners, mid- 
ocean landing fields, and other 
startling designs of to-morrow. 


In addition to the prevailing 
illustration, the company trade- 
mark is made more conspicuous 
with display which announces, 
“Keep up-to-date with Pan- 
Am.’ As shown by the accom- 
panying advertisement the min- 
imized copy is presented as the 
dialogue of a smiling Pan-Am. 
attendent whose presence is 
only made evident by his head 
and shoulders. 

The Texas Co. continues to 
find a strong selling argument 
in the fact that Texaco Fire- 
Chief surpasses U. S. govern- 
ment specifications for emer- 
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gency gasoline. In an unusual 
newspaper series, in addition to 
the several lines of display that 
make up the advertisement, 
there are facsimiles of pencil 
figuring and calculation along 
the margin and in between the 
lines. A typical message of this 
series says, “Quit figuring. 
Here’s a fact: Texaco Fire- 
Chief surpasses U. S. Govern- 
ment specifications for emer- 
gency gasoline.”’ 


Not unlike the introduction of 
The Texas Co.’s Fire-Chief gas- 
oline some years ago as a gaso- 
line of fire engine performance, 
is the new current trend to- 
ward new high volatility motor 
fuel of aviation grade. Among 
the oil companies carrying 
newspaper advertising on new 
‘airplane’ gasoline is Phillips 
Petroleum Co. with its Phillips 
77. The copy messages stress 
the fact that it is an aviation 
fuel similar to the gasoline 
supplied by Phillips for Army 
planes, but adaptable to auto- 
mobile needs. It also empha- 
sizes that Phillips 77 is not 
made from crude oil, but is 
specially processed from 100 
per cent natural gasoline. As 
shown in the accompanying re- 
production, the _ illustration, 
headline, and trademark are 
featured in the layout. 


“Associated again the pace- 
maker with the fuel of the fu- 
ture,” is the way in which Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. announces its new 
aviation gasoline. Monopoliz- 
ing the layout is a reverse plate 
in which are _ illustrated a 
streamline car and airplane to- 
gether with the main headline, 
“New! Sensational! Aviation 
gasoline now for your car!”’ In 
addition to presenting an ex- 
planation of Associated Ethyl. 
understandable by the average 
layman, a detailed discussion is 
presented for the technically 
minded. 


Standard of New Jersey in 
presenting its new Aerotype Es- 
so, resorts to a little trickery in 
advertising. The announcement 
advertisement was preceded by 
a three-day teaser stunt, where- 
in a fourth of the advertisement 
ran the first day, another quar- 
ter the next and another a third 
day. On the fourth day, the 
entire announcement ad was 
published. The announcement 
says that this fuel is not an im- 
proved product, but an entirely 
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new one with knockless and 
fighting aviation grade charac- 
teristics. 

By using a “‘staggered”’ space 
of irregular shape, Associated 
Oil Co. strikes a new note and 
pulls another stunt in news- 
paper gasoline advertising. The 
initial seven column advertise- 
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Pan-American Petroleum Corporation 
links science and gas together in an 
interesting campaign. 


ment starts with the second col- 
umn and staggers upward to- 
ward the right hand corner of 
the page; the first three col- 
umns giving a stairway effect 
and the next four running 
straight across. This is said to 
be the first time that this par- 
ticular layout has ever been 
used in newspaper advertising. 

In trying to educate the con- 
sumer on the reason why their 
product is best, the Tide Water 
Oil Co. adopts a copy idea which 
is typical of recent trends. This 
unusual campaign is largely 
display with a scarcity of il- 
lustration except for several 
small humorous line drawings 
which not only relieve the mo- 
notony of solid type, but also 
exemplify the reading matter. 

Under a strong display head, 
“Uncle Sam says you’re wrong 
if you think all gasolines are 
alike,” this particular ad of the 
series not only stresses the fact 
that Tydol gas is different, but 
it also shows why. The part 
that Uncle Sam plays in this 
campaign is a serious one be- 
cause he is responsible for the 


double tax on Tydol. Although 
he taxes first the gasoline and 
then the lubricant that it con- 
tains, the advertising message 
emphasizes that this lubricated 
gasoline does not cost the con- 
sumer a penny extra. 

Another ‘‘reason-why” cam- 
paign is the series announcing 
a new solvent gasoline by Skel- 
ly Oil Co. The consumer is told 
how the _ tailor-made Skelly 
Aromax is improved by the ad- 
dition of the cleansing and stim- 
ulating K:°27 solvent. A _ local- 
ized flavor is added to this cam- 
paign by captions such as 
“Tailor-made for January in 
Missouri.”’ 

When a company has but one 
gsrade, one policy, and one price, 
Sun Oil Co. believes that that is 
something to tell the public 
about. Ina recent institutional 
campaign, this company pre- 
sents a unique feature of these 
three facts. To the left side of 
the advertisement, a heavy 
chain extends from the top of 
the layout with the Blue Su- 
noco sign attached at the bot- 
tom. The five links of the chain 
facing the reader serve as the 
O’s for the following display 
copy, “Only One Blue Sunoco, 
One grade, One policy, One 
price.” The chain is said to 
link millions of motorists to 
Blue Sunoco because its only 
grade is top quality. 

Trade characters are good 
sales assets in advertising, if 
they are made to work hard and 
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Phillips Petroleum Corp, announces 
its aviation gas from the air 








often. Realizing this, Atlantic 
Refining Co., in a series of live- 
ly newspaper advertisements, 
puts to work Three Little Men 
who represent the outstanding 
features of their product — 
speed, power, and pick-up. With 
silk toppers, and handle-bar 
mustaches, these three _ sales- 
men emphasize a timely subject 
in a jovial manner and justify 
the use of Atlantic White Flash 
gasoline. The advertisements 
in this campaign are of the 
small space reminder type. 


Use of Color Advertising 


Due to the fact that the num- 
ber of newspapers accepting 
color advertising is steadily in- 
creasing each year, color cam- 
paigns are gaining favor among 
gasoline advertisers. 

In spite of mechanical diffi- 
culties, interest in color adver- 
tising will expand as more ad- 
vertisers learn to understand 
its limitations and how to use 
it. To date, 410 newspapers are 
offering color in the following 
forms: run-of-paper, magazine 
sections, comic sections, roto- 
gravure sections, and outside 
margins. 

Sun Oil Co. in its newspaper 
display makes much of the fact 
that its gasoline is colored blue. 
To emphasize this mark of iden- 
tification, the second color is 


* QUALITY THAT 
COMMANDS 
WORLDWIDE 
LEADERSHIP -- 





conservatively blended into its 
sales messages. The added blue 
ix used in relatively small areas 
and, for the most part, is con- 
fined to the words, ‘“‘Blue Suno- 
cOo.”’ 


Certain newspaper gasoline 
«dvertising lends itself natural- 
ly to the use of color. Included 
in this category is the animal 
theme of Standard of Indiana. 
In using color for its campaign, 
this advertiser greatly strength- 
ens his presentation by more 
effective and realistic reproduc- 
tion. 

Standard of Ohio is capturing 
newspaper reader’s attention 
by the use of red-color smash 
displays which really give the 
appearance of outdoor posters. 
In this effective technique, the 
advertiser keeps his display 
very simple with a minimum 
number of units. The messages 
are easy to read and the extra 
color is used as an attention- 
getter. 

Among other oil companies 
known to be using color are 
Sinclair Refining, Standard Oil 
of California, Associated Oil, 
General Petroleum Corp., and 
Gilmore Oil Co. Large areas of 
color, carefully handled so as 
to be kept pretty much to them- 
selves, has made 


units for these marketers more 
interesting. 


Psy where you samthee Bad! Piying Forse 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION. 





The number of units and copy are minimized in this typical and effective 
2-color advertisement, The Pegasus and signature ran in red 


newspaper 


Doubt Early Development 
Of Alky-Gas Market 


NEW YORK, May 24.—Alco- 
hol-gasoline motor fuels. will 
not open up a market for the 
farmer large enough for him 
to forego his present foreign 
trade, the World Peace Founda- 
tion found in a recently con- 
ducted survey, according to the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Following the recent Dear- 
born conference, where it was 
announced that a rich market 
for farm products’ existed 
through the manufacture of al- 
cohol to be blended with gaso- 
line for use as motor fuel, the 
Peace Foundation started to 
obtain the non-partisan opinions 
of heads of chemical engineer- 
ing departments in universities 
and technical schools and of ex- 
ecutives in organic chemistry 
fields. 

Among the replies was one 
from Deal Clement Williams of 
the University of Iowa college 
of engineering. He said, in part, 
“There is no development in 
chemical research now available 
or in immediate prospect that 
will appreciably increase home 
markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Researches made at the 
University of Iowa, and regular- 
ly published, have shown that 
alcohol, either pure or blended 
with gasoline is entirely uneco- 
nomical at present for fuel in 
internal combustion engines and 
that wide changes in _ prices 
would be necessary to alter this 
finding. Hence there is no rea- 
sonable hope for a large mar- 
ket for alcohol from grain or 
potatoes.” 


According to the Foundation’s 
report of the survey, none of the 
replies indicated that the farmer 
could hope to turn his back on 
foreign trade and depend on 
turning his products into alco- 
hol on a paying basis to replace 
his former trade. 


Tulsa Accountants Meet 

TULSA, May 25.—The Petro- 
leum Accountants Society of 
Tulsa held its final meeting be- 
fore the summer months at the 
Tulsa Country Club Friday 
night, May 24. The business 
session followed the dinner and 
entertainment. 
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CLEVELAND, May 27 

LTHOUGH tank car gasoline 

markets east of the Rockies were 

firm to higher last week, un- 

favorable motoring weather over much 

of the largest consuming territory of 

the country continued to keep jobber 

demand at a minimum. As a result, 
refiners’ inventories were increasing. 


A real threat to gasoline prices on 
the Pacific coast developed with the 
failure of interests involved to correct 
the disturbing factors. The seat of the 
trouble was confined to the Los Angeles 
Basin area where third-grade gasoline 
was offered at low prices in increasing 
quantities. 


Eastern seaboard markets were un- 
usually quiet due directly to the lack 
of consumer buying. Prices were firm, 
however, as supplies were well held in 
anticipation of higher prices when de- 
mand is more pronounced. 


The good position of seaboard prices 
was a direct result of increased activity 
at the Gulf. The Roumanian gasoline 
markets recently have shown improve- 
ment in prices and foreign buyers have, 
in many ways, turned to the American 
Gulf for their requirements. 

One sale of about 70,000 barrels of 65 
octane gasoline was reported for do- 
mestic shipment. Following this sale 
Gulf suppliers advanced their quota- 
tions 0.25-cent for all grades. This ad- 
vance was expected to bring more buy- 
ers into the market to protect them- 
selves against further advances which 
many traders believed were imminent. 


Open market gasoline transactions 
were few and far between in the Mid. 
Western market. Lack of consumer de- 
mand apparently has affected this mar- 
ket more than other markets. Supplies 
were not being pushed on the market, 
however, so that prices were not jeop- 
ardized. In fact, as the week ended, 
prices were tending higher. Consump- 
tion over the week end was better and 
some jobbers were ordering out replace- 
ment supplies. If the good weather con- 
tinues throughout this week, particu- 
larly on the holiday, higher prices are 
almost a certainty, most observers be- 
lieve. 

In anticipation of a break in the 
weather for the holiday, marketers de- 
pendent upon Mid-Continent tank car 
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markets for their supplies began to or- 
der out their high octane gasoline re- 
quirements. Bulk plants were being 
stocked up, and this was relieving re- 
finers of some of the pressure of high 
inventories. ; 
Under the stimulus of this buying re- 
finers advanced their prices for this 
grade to 5.5 cents. This put 65 octane 
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Tank Car 


Retail index is an average of 50 cities 
ex-tar, and tank car is a weighted av- 
erage of 13 wholesale markets for mid- 
dle octane gasoline, The gasoline price 
index this week’ represents the follow- 
ing prices in cents per gallon: 


Retail 





Date Retail Tank Car 
REG EN cadih ccc cvincccstes 13.93 5.99 
Monti azo ..........6..... 13.78 5.82 
De ae 14.10 5.63 





gasoline at a point which has been com- 
monly considered a profitable level— 
at a point above the low price contem- 
plated when the oil code was set up. 
This is the first time that the price has 
reached that level since the code became 
effective. 

NATIONAL PretTROLEUM News. gasoline 
index reflects a continued advance in 
tank car prices although suffering a 
slight set-back in the retail index. Tank 
car prices advanced 0.04-cent over last 
week as compiled. The advance over a 
month ago is 0.17-cent; over a year ago 
0.36-cent. The retail index is off 0.02- 
cent due to the reduction of 1 cent in 
retail prices at Reno, Nev., during the 
past week. It is still 0.15-cent higher 
than a month ago although more than 
0.25-cent below a year ago. 


Little change was noted in kesorine 
markets last week. Prices have prob- 
ably reached their peak, according to 
reports, although planting activities in 
the Mid-Continent districts have been 
delayed and demand upon refiners there 
may hold up longer than usual. There 
was no indication that prices would go 
lower as long as crude runs are not 
too high, traders said. 


Mid-Continent bright stocks advanced 
0.25 to 0.5-cent, reflecting the improve- 
ment in Pennsylvania bright stock. 
Pennsylvania bright stocks moved up 
another 0.5-cent. Buying increased after 
a few days of hesitation following the 
advance of May 14. 


In the opinion of most traders these 
advances in the lubricating oils were 
long overdue. Refiners generally look 
for more active buying in March or 
even before. The delay this year was 
attributed by many observers to the low 
prices prevailing during the winter 
months. Many of the large buyers filled 
their tanks at that time. 


There was a difference of opinion 
among traders as to just how far the 
bright stock markets will go. Many be- 
lieved there would not be enough buy- 
ing support to carry prices much higher, 
while others were looking for a 3 or 4- 
cent advance from current levels. 

Wax prices are now slightly above 
the recent lows, but demand apparently 
is not up to expectations. Traders were 
not looking for much change in prices 
in the next two months 





Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 


Charted Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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M id- C, ontinent 


High Octane More Active 
TULSA, May 25 

demand for 

tane gasoline the week 











high oc 
ended May 
this commodity to 
Mid-Continent 


| NCREASED 


or 


25 sent prices for 
higher levels in 
districts, 

The flurry of buying was attributed 
to the fact that several large market 
ing companies were building up their 


of regular gasoline at bulk 


most 


stocks 
plants. 

To some. these purchases indicated 
that an increase in gasoline consump- 
tion was expected in the near future. 
If weather conditions are favorabl* 
Decoration Day, many expected an ap- 
preciable increase in consumption that 
ultimately would be reflected in addi- 
tional purchases by jobbers. 

Refiners who were 
octane gasoline found 
paratively limited in 
tinent districts. Contract 
has been furnishing an outlet for the 
bulk of production and there has been 
little left to be sold in the open mar 
ket. Most purchases the past week 
were in five and 10 car lots. 

Price paid for 65 octane 
the latter part of the week 
cents. By May 25 virtually 
finers were quoting a low of 5.5 


seeking high 
supplies com- 
Mid-Con- 
business 


most 


gasoline 
was 5.5 

all 
cents 


re 


Group 3. 

Open market 
grade gasoline 
week was light. 
temporary spurts 
the whole 
sluggish, 


demand for third- 
during most of the 
At times there were 
of inquiry, but on 


open market activity was 


7, 1935. 


Contract and_ inter-refinery  pur- 
chases continued to be responsible for 
the stability of the low octane 
line market. This grade 
bought at 1.5 
for 


gaso- 

was being 
f.0.b. East 
4.625 
basis 


cents, 
and up 
Group 3 


Texas, resale 
yas ona 


other districts. 


to to 


cents from 


Despite the off-season slump in de- 
mand, prices for high gravity gasoline 
were holding surprisingly 
slightly higher levels. 
result 
than 


well at 
This steadiness 
curtailed production 
increased takings. 


was a of 


rather 


The heavy and persistent rains of 
the past few weeks have reduced the 
current .takings of kerosine by job- 
bers in the agricultural sections of 
the country. Most refiners reported 
noticeable reductions in shipments. 
Several factors, however, pointed to 
renewed activity in the kerosine mar- 
ket. This season has been unusual in 
that rains have kept farmers out of 
their fields longer than usual. Plant- 
ing of crops has been slowed down by 
the rains and as a result there should 
be plenty of planting yet to be done. 
This all should create a market for 
fuel suitable for use in tractors. The 
rains also have made possible cultiva- 
tion in much of the drought-striken 
middle west. This will create addi- 
tional consumption. 


The 
erally 


kerosine 
was 


price structure gen- 
steady, although the 
feverish activity of the past month has 
subsided. The 41-43 w.w. 
quoted at 4.125 cents 
Oklahoma _ refiners. Offerings of 
this grade from other districts were 
encountered at 4 cents, although 
most of these quotations were on an 
f.o.b. plant basis. The 42-44 grade 


grade was 
and up by 


¢32-36 straw gas oil changed to U. G. I. gas oil, and 38-40 straw furnace o1 


was 0.125 


gravity oil. 


cent above the lower 

Tractor fuel was getting a good play 
in spite of the inclement 
Most of the activity, however, came 
from contract and regular customers. 
There was no volume of open market 
shipments. Several traders were look- 
ing to an advance in retail 
prices of Stanolex fuels as a result of 
the steadiness and advancing trend of 
the tank car market for tractor fuel. 
was little fluctuation in the 
gasoline market during the 

Prices for Grade 26-70 held at 
5 cents both on a Texas and Group 3 
freight Refinery demand for 
natural has fallen off in several dis- 
tricts. According to some traders this 
lack of interest was due to increased 
purchases of refined gasoline in the 
open market and the resultant de- 
crease in volume of natural needed. 
Shipments of natural to northern 
points were lighter. Lack of 
northern business was responsible for 
a slight increase in offerings of Grade 
26-70 from Oklahoma. These sup- 
plies, however, were cleaned up by a 
Gulf Coast buyer, who shipped them 
to the coast for storage. 
of Gulf Coast manu- 
facturers for storage were absorbing 
most of the Texas natural. 

Mid-Continent manufacturers’ of 
bright stock advanced quotations 0.25 
to 0.5 cent May 238. Bright stock of 
190-200 and 150-160 viscosity was ad- 
vanced 0.5 cent; the 120 viscosity, 
0.25 cent. 

The 631 steam refined stock was 
quoted at 10 cents, an advance of 
0.5 cent over last week. 

One or two quotations for black oil 
were encountered at 3.375 cents, The 


weather. 


forward 


There 
natural 
week. 


basis. 


also 


Purchases 
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general price range for this oil was 
3.25 to 3.375 cents. 

Wax demand this week was almost 
a counterpart of last week. There 
were a few more inquiries, although 
actual orders continued light. Re- 
finers were quoting a low of 2.125 
cents f.o.b. refineries. Buyers’ ideas 
of prices were around 2.125 cents, 
f.a.s. New Orleans. 


C alifornia 


Fuel Oil Tending Higher 
LOS ANGELES, May 24 
EMPORARY collapse of the Los 
Angeles Basin gasoline market was 
considered a possibility the past 








week, as all efforts to remove disturb- 
ing factors failed. The only encourag- 
ing feature of the situation was that 
major companies held firmly to es 
tablished bulk and retail prices while 
negotiating the new marketing agree- 
ments, notwithstanding a continued in 
crease in the quantity of third-grade 
and competitive gasoline offered by 
secondary companies and independent 
refiners. Reports of impending price 
cuts that would extend the disturbed 
area were current all week, but none 
of them materialized, 

A slight improvement was shown in 
the situation in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley, although bulk and retail gaso- 
line prices there were still from 1.5 
to 2 cents a gallon below schedule. 
Tank wagon quotations for major- 
company third-grade brands in that 
area were 12 cents a gallon, inclu- 
sive of 4 cents tax, instead of the 
scheduled 13.5 cents. 

In the Rasin area, major-company 
third-grade and independent competi- 
tive brands were quoted nominally at 
13 cents a gallon for tank wagon de- 
liveries, but considerable quantities 
were still available at from 11.75 to 
12 cents. Secondary companies and 
independent refiners were both offer- 
ing supplies at those prices and no 
attempt was being made by the Pa- 
cific Coast Petroleum Agency to correct 
this situation, or to prevent the retail 
price cutting that resulted from it. 

Conditions in other parts of the 
state appeared to be satisfactory and 
no indication was seen of any impend- 
ing spread of the disturbance to areas 
outside the two already affected. 

Quotations on natural gasoline 
were fractionally higher, the range be- 
ing from 5.75 to 7 cents a gallon, de- 
livered at refinery, This advance was 
due to efforts of major companies to 
stabilize the market by removing sur- 
plus that was finding its way into the 
hands of independent refiners operat- 
ing outside the Agency. 

Fuel oil quotations were irregular, 
the trend being toward somewhat 
higher levels, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse influence of a backing up of sup- 
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plies due to the decline in tanker ship- 
ments. Prices of independent products 
ranged from 65 to 70 cents a barrel, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles Basin refineries. In 
the same area, major company prod- 
ucts were quoted at 95 cents a barrel. 

No important changes were recorded 
on Pacific Coast seaboard markets. Al- 
though a slight increase was noted in 
the number of inquiries from _ the 
Orient, actual spot sales were below 
normal in number and quantity for 
this season of the year, Some activity 
in the movement of cased goods to the 
Dutch East Indies was reported, Quo 
tations on these products ranged from 
$1.40 to $1.50 for U. S. Motor gaso 
line, and from $1.60 to $1.75 for 400 
e. p. blend, Prime white kerosine 
ranged from $1.05 to $1.15. 





Qhicage 


Weather Rules Market 
CHICAGO, May 25 


EATHER stood out as the prime 
WY ivcior in the Mid-Western tank 
ear gasoline market the week ended 
May 25. 

Traders reported that a continued 
application of “Old Sol” would have a 
more beneficial effect on open market 
movement than any other one feature. 

The fact that consumption of gaso- 
line was being hit by adverse weather 
the past several weeks could not be 
doubted. This has left its mark on 
open market sales. One reseller re- 
ported that spot movement so far in 
May was approximately one-third as 
much as the same period a year ago. 
Another indicated he was experiencing 
one of the poorest months, from a 
sales standpoint, since he had been in 
business, a matter of some five years. 
* One major company reported that 
sales thus far in May were off approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. This, despite the 
fact that retail markets were stabilized 
to the extent where price-sellers were 
holding posted prices nearer to major 
company levels than for some time. 
With so little differential between 
major advertised brands and cut price 
material, it stands to reason that the 
weather must be blamed for the de- 
cline. 

In spite of the fact that sales have 
been seriously retarded by bad weath- 
er, the tank car market for gasoline 
maintained the exceptionally good bal- 
ance that has been apparent for the 
past several months. 

Factors maintaining this good posi- 
tion rank in importance: inter-refinery 
buying; tie up of East Texas; and sta- 
bility in retail markets. 

Inter-refinery buying is relieving 
the more distressed areas of surplus 
supplies, preventing this material from 
being dumped onto a market which 
shows no ability to absorb any excess 
offerings. 


East Texas with its flow of ‘‘hot” oil 
is no longer dominating price struc- 
tures in Mid-Western markets. Busi- 
ness formerly placed in this district 
is going to other Mid-Continent dis- 
tricts. 

With the possible exception of occa- 
sional instances, there was no mate- 
rial being offered at under prevailing 
published prices. This condition was 
emphasized when it was noted that in 
some quarters resellers were paying 
prices that were asked of jobbers. 

Market observers report that ex 
cepting a few spots that will always 
have disturbances, retail markets were 
on in better shape than they have been 
for some time. This was due, they 
reported to the narrow margin be 
tween retail and wholesale prices. 

Motor fuel stocks, in the opinion 
ot some traders, sounded the only dis 
cordant note in the present market 
pieture. According to figures com 
piled by the American Petroleum In 
stitute, stocks have been increasins 
the past two weeks. 

As the week ended indications point 
ed to a rise in the tank car price for 
middle bracket gasoline. Late May 
24 and 25 higher prices for this mate 
rial began spreading through the Mid 
Western market. Only the fact that 
there was sufficient material moving 
at 0.75 cent over the price of low 
octane material, or 5.375 cents, pre 
vented the higher octane from advane 
ing. 

Sellers were more optimistic late in 
the week when at least a temporary 
reversal in weather conditions was in 
dicated. They looked forward to a 
good motoring week-end, and also in 
creased consumption over the Decora 
tion Day holiday. Inquiry and sales 
showed some increase Friday and Sat 
urday. 

Kerosine prices were higher than 
any time since May 1932. However, 
due to the difference in crude prices 
this was not comparable from a profit 
to-manufacturer standpoint. 

There was little change apparent in 
the status of this commodity through 
out the week. Prices held firm at 
minimums of 4 cents for 41-43 w.w.. 
and 4.125 cents for the 42-44 ww. 
grade. 


at 


Demand was reported fair to good in 
all quarters. 


Wi. 


Market Quiet 

NEW YORK, May 25.—The market 
for scale waxes continued quiet in the 
week ended May 25. Prices were re- 
ported unchanged in practically all 
quarters with only occasional reports 
of shading. Demand remained light. 

Fully refined wax markets remained 
dull. Prices, however, showed litt!4 
change. 
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obtain at Esso Stations in St. 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 
ESSOLUBE—for Motor Oil 





Now motorists in the Middle West can 


Louis: 


__.for Greases and Lubri- 
ESSOLEUM—*" © 


THE 
SIGN OF 
HAPPY 
MOTORING 


For the past several years, 
motorists in the East and 
in the South have been 
familiar with “the ESSO 
sign’’. This big red, white 
and blue ESSO oval has 
marked the source of fine 
products and _ courteous 
service at more than 30,000 
ESSO STATIONS and 
ESSO DEALERS from 
Maine to Louisiana. 


Esso Inc. 


Please Note That the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) HAS 
NO CONNECTION WITH 
ESSO STATIONS or ESSO Inc. 
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\WORLD'S LEADING BRIGHT STOCK SincelDOO 


The presence of this Seal on the drums 
and cartons in which you receive 
your lubricating oil is your guaran- 
| tee that the product has been made 
from the finest Pennsylvania Bright 
Stock obtainable . . . Watch for it. 


—— LLL TT 
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Trading More Active 


CLEVELAND, May 27.—Buyers were 
more active in the Pennsylvania market 
last week. Practically all traces of the 
lull in buying noted the previous week, 
due to the advance in bright stock and 
the cut in crude prices, disappeared. 


Orders for bright stock increased in 
number early in the week. Refiners 
advanced their prices 0.5-cent, but this 
advance failed to check buying as it 
had done the week before. One or two 
more refiners, normally sellers of bright 
stock, became buyers. Refiners with 
material to offer were less anxious to 
sell. Indications were that 
would work still higher. 


prices 


The 600 steam refined also sold at 
higher prices. Sellers of this oil were 
even more reluctant to sell. Some 
traders believed that while sellers were 
in a position to ask higher prices there 
was not sufficient demand just now to 
support them. Others, however, said 
that demand would increase with higher 
prices for bright stock and that refiners 
were in better shape than they have 
been for some time. 

Supply and demand of neutral oils 
appeared to be in balance. This is the 
season when demand for neutrals is 
normally at its low point. Inventories 
were increasing slightly, but refiners 
generally were planning to store current 
production. They were well aware of 
the fact that they would need all they 
could get their hands on next fall. 


Despite the unfavorable motoring 
weather, Pennsylvania refiners appar- 
ently have moved as much gasoline as 
they had planned to move. In the lower 
field particularly, offerings were scarce, 
according to reports, and one refiner re- 
ported being sold up for June. 

Talk of higher prices for the 65 oc- 
tane, as well as the U. S. Motor gaso- 
line, was heard in some quarters. Most 
sellers believed, however, that the pres- 
ent net-back was sufficient as long as 
retail prices remained at present levels. 

Consumer demand for kerosine con- 
tinued to fall off, but offerings also were 
curtailed. Demand was active for kero- 
sine-distillate for charging stock. While 
the future trend of kerosine prices was 
expected to be downward, no immediate 
change in prices was indicated. As long 
as demand for cracking stock holds up, 
refiners expected to be able to sell gero- 
sine at close to present price levels. 

Steel mill and other industrial de- 
mand for fuel oil was absorbing the 
bulk of production. Spot offerings were 
practically nil, according to reports. A 
refiner reported paying the high of the 
price range for one car of fuel oil for 
shipment on a contract based on the low 
of published prices. 
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Tank Car Markets Steady 


NEW YORK, May 25 
OR the first time in several weeks 
6 there were no. retail gasoline 
price advances along the Atlantic sea- 
board and a quiet but steady market 
prevailed in the tank car markets. 
However, this quietness in the eastern 
markets was more than offset by in- 
creased activity in gasoline at the Gulf, 
both for domestic and export ship- 
ment. 


Price advances of 0.25 cent a gallon 
were made by Gulf suppliers in gaso- 
line for domestic shipment, while quo- 
tations to export buyers were up 0.125 
to 0.25 cent. 


The chief push to Gulf gasoline 
prices during the week ended May 25 
was given by a major oil company who 
early in the week purchased a cargo of 65 
octane gasoline for domestic shipment 
at 5.5 cents, f.o.b. the Gulf. The order 
called for approximately 70,000 bar- 
rels and was for prompt shipment, 


Under the impetus of this sale, sup- 
pliers raised their quotations on the 
lower octane grades also, and by the 
end of the week the market was steady 
at 5.25 cents, 5.375 cents and 5.5 
cents, respectively, for the 59 octane 
and below, 60 to 64 octane and 65 octane 
and above grades. This was an ad- 
vance of 0.25 cent from prices prevail- 
ing at the end of the previous week. 

Continued reports of higher prices 
prevailing in the Roumanian gasoline 
market apparently were well founded 
on fact, as foreign buyers continued 
to take an active interest in the Ameri- 
can Gulf as a source of supply. 

One American supplier reported a 
sale this week of two small parcels of 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline at 5.25 cents, 
f.o.b. the Gulf for foreign shipment. 
This represented an advance of 0.25 
cent over the price of the two cargoes 
of this grade sold the previous week. 

As the week ended, two French buy- 
ers were inquiring a cargo each of 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline. One inquiry 
called for approximately 70,000 bar- 
rels for July-August lifting and the 
other was for a like amount for lifting 
in late August or early September. 

While at last reports neither of 
these inquiries had resulted in a sale, 
suppliers generally said their bids 
would be higher than those which had 
been prevailing. Reports current May 
25 were that inquiries also were in the 
market for three cargoes of 61-63, 390 
e.p. gasoline and one cargo of 65 
octane and above gasoline for export 
shipment. 

Tank car gasoline markets along 
the seaboard were quiet, but steady, 
during the week, but suppliers gen- 
erally were anticipating advances 
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within the near future in view of the 
tightness and increased activity in the 
Gulf markets. Domestic demand from 
jobbers was in the usual end-of-the 
month lull. 

Kerosine markets were steady with- 
out any particular change in _ prices, 
both at the Gulf and for domestic 
tank car delivery. 

Another 0.5-cent advance in prices for 
light and dark bright stock prices in 
Pennsylvania was reflected in a like ad 
vance in the f.a.s. prices at New York 
for export shipment. 


S. O. Ohio Raises Retail 
Gasoline Prices 0.5c 


CLEVELAND, May 28.—Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio today announced the fourth 
advance this year in its statewide retail 
prices of gasoline. The advance, 0.5- 
cent on all motor grades of gasoline, is 
effective May 29 at all Ohio points. 

This advance puts regular-grade gaso- 
line, or X-70, prices at the same levels 
which were in effect at this time last 
year: 17 cents tank wagon and 19 cents 
service station, including 5 cents tax. 
Third-grade, or Renown, gasoline prices 
on May 29, will be 16.5 cents tank wagon 
and 17.5 cents service station. 

Other advances this year have been 
0.5-cent, March 21; and 0.25-cent each 
April 14 and April 25. 

Third-grade prices continue at the 
same levels as regular-grade in counties 
of Butler, Champaign, Clark, Darke, 
Greene, Hamilton, Miami, Montgomery, 
Preble and Summit. 





Moore Joins Indian 


LOUISVILLE—Col. R. H. (Bob) 
Moore, well known among Kentucky 
oil men, has succeeded C. L. Thomas 
as representative in the Lexington ter- 
ritory for the Indian Refining Co., ac- 
cording to C, H. Coe, superintendent 
in Kentucky. Mr. Thomas has joined 
the sales force of the Wayne Pump Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Seek Elimination of Chain 
Stores in Florida 


NEW YORK, May 24.—One ot the 
most drastic anti-chain store bills to 
come up for legislative action so fa: 
this year is now before the Florid: 
legislature. Retail establishments d - 
ing business in petroleum prodn. ts 
are specifically included in the biil. 


As originally proposed the bill re- 
quired that any person or company 
desiring to merchandise at retail in 
intrastate commerce in Florida would 
have to obtain a permit from the state 
to operate a_ store. These permits 
were to be granted only to bona fide 
residents of Florida or to companies 
owned by bona fide residents. As it 
further specified that only one permit 
would be issued to each person or 
company, it would eliminate all chain 
stores within the state, 


However, in passing the bill 
the senate adopted an amend- 
ment which would exempt _ cit- 
izens of the state, who. are 
already doing a retail business, owned 
solely by Florida citizens, from the 
provisions of the bill. In other words, 
chains or individual stores owned by 
Florida citizens would be permitted 
to operate but those owned by out- 
of-state capital would be forced to 
close or be disposed of in some man- 
ner. 


The bill, as passed by the Senate, 
provides that it will not become ef- 
fective until a majority of the voters 
of the state shall approve it at the 
next primary or general election after 
passage of the bill. 


The House also tacked on some 
amendments and at present the bill, 
Senate 101, is before a joint sonfer- 
cuce committee of both Houses. Af- 
ter leaving this committee it will have 
to be repassed by both houses before 
being put to the vote of the people. 





Columbus Circle, New York, are 


recently in Akron. 


All subscribers are warned to 


with us at once. 





WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


The parties who are fradulently taking renewals to NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM News and offering receipts of the UNION CIRCULATION CO., 8 
now reported operating in Ohio. A 
woman giving the name of Miss Weber, from Austin, Texas, but driving 
a car with North Carolina license number 124,493 was seeking renewals 


These parties collect the cash and pocket it. Where a check is offered 
they forge the name of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. 

Should YOU be solicited by one of these individuals with a UNION 
CIRCULATION CO. receipt, please note the car license number, descrip- 
tion of the parties and any other facts that will enable us to track them 
down and TELEPHONE NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, Cleveland, at once. 
request and examine the credentials 
of any solicitors. If there is any suspicion that credentials are not au- 
thentic, do not pay cash or give checks to such persons but communicate 

















| Hitch Your hitsiness 
lo the Stagi& 
















ww HROUGH a policy of straightforward, 
et Ts honest dealing the Champlin Refining 
Company has grown to be one of the 
© largest Independent refiners in the oil industry, 
; always vitally interested in the problems and 
- requirements of the Independent Jobber. 
aes Today, Champlin re-emphasizes an obliga- 
tion to its customers with the Champlin 4-Star 
4; Pledge. You can increase your gallonage by 
* “Hitching your business to these stars”. 
Call a Champlin representative and ask 
him to explain Champlin’s All-Star Deal for the 
Independent Jobber. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - - ENID, OKLAHOMA 


MPLIN 


PRODUCTS 
MAKE YOUR 
PROFITS 


























HITCH YOUR MOTOR TO STAR PERFORMANCE-Use CHAMPLIN Products” 
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to consumers. They do not represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. Federal, state or municipal 


taxes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


—REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS_ 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell 

















. 
May 27 May 20 
Gasoline and Naphtha ; | ee a 
Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 
U. S. Motor gasoline...... 8.25 8.125 8.00 
May 27 May 20 May 13 Above 65 octane number... 8.50 8.375 8.25 
Oklahoma y ° 

48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha.... 4.75 4.75 4.625 Natural Gasoline 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: (Prices shown f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of sales 
62 and below (3rd grade) 4.75 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 4-625= 4.75 — on dates chown to yap on the freight basis shown below, although 
63-70 octane (regular)... 5.50 — 5.625  5.375- 5.50 5.25 — 5.50 ren Tne INOe OSSGNES IO CeCe MARESECIENIRG Cistricts, Cech a6 East 
ai cat atnen exas, Panhandle, Southwest Texas or Kansas) 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline.... 9 4.75 — 4.875 9 4.75 — 4.875 4.625- 4.75 F.o.b. Group 3 

64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline.... 4.875—- 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 || A aaa 3.00 3.00 3.125 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 5.00 5.125 4.875-— 5.125 4.875-— 5.125 

F ; F.o.b. Breckenridge 
Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) Grade 26-70 3-00 2 0 300 
Bradford-Warren: aie 
S254 Wap HUN «osc cen ccc 5.375- 5.50 5.25 - 5.375 5.29 = 5.375 ane . : 
California (F. 0. b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 

Motor gasoline: 5-85, 375-390 ep. for ee 7 ae ; 
U.S, Motor (58-629)... 5.50 - 5.625  5.375- 5.50. 5. 375— 5.51 ROR GURG Een seer evenness i ew | ee!) |e So 
Minimum 60 octane.... 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 = - 

Minimum 65 octane.... 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 Kerosine 
Minimum 70 octane.... beatae toa ere OY eee 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline. 6.00 — 6.125 5.875-— 6.00 5.875- 6.00 > 
arn 2 eile eo - one a *aaP = s e (Quotation ne ale “es » car unloaders 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasolin 6.50 — 6.625 6.375— 6.50 6.375- 6.50 nieraes Penne. (Quotations and/or sales prices t il alti 
Bradford-Warren: 

Other districts: 45 w.w. kerosine. 4.75 4.875 4.75 4.875 4 75 4.8 

S254 SADUCHA. 60. oko ve 5.375- 5.50 3629. — S409 5.25 5.375 a aan sen aa ; 0 : re Po - $.373— 3 a 

54-56 naphtha........ §.50 - 5.625  5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 tibeatylle consumes rs 7 = See a ne 

Motor gasoline: 7 ¥ Other districts 
U.S. Motor (58-62°).... 5.50 5 625 5 $75— 5.50) 5 375—- 5.5 B 45 w.w. kerosine. 4.75 4.875 4.75 4.875 4.75 4.875 
Minimum 60 octane.... 6 75 6 875 6.75 - 6.875 »75 = 6.875 46 w.w. kerosine. 4.875— 5.00 4+.875-— 5.00 4.875-— 5.00 
Minimum 65 octane.... 7.00 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 47 w.w. kerosine. 5.00 5.125 5.00 5.125 5.00 5.125 
Minimum 70 octane.... : ; 

64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... 6.00 — 6.125 5 5.875-— 6.00 

> Aen 4 pds e = +" = Quo ions Oo ). hio e , po hio 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 6.50 — 6.625 6 6.375— 6.50 Ohio (Quotations of S. O. O Delivered any 5 t Ohio). 
DGUONID:. 6 6 caveccesceucus 6.00 6.00 6.00 
California (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) Okla! 

54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. Okishome 
for in-state shipment.... 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 — 7.00 6.50 -— 7.50 41-43 w.w. kerosine. #.125-— 4 2) #.125- 4.25 4.125 

54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p., 42-44 w.w. kerosine 4.25 4.375 4.25 4.375 4.25 
for outside state shipment 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 ‘ , . 

58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, ; , ; } Kansas (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 

65 octane and above.... 7.50 8.50 7.50 — 8.50 7.50 -— 8.50 | 41-43 w.w. kerosine.. “+ 4.375— 4.50 4.375— 4.50 $.375-— 4.50 
| 42-44 w.w. kerosine....... 4.50 4.625 4.50 4.625 4.50 4.625 
tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and ; a ae — ete: 

New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). _ tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and 

aes ‘ : New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: ; - 125 vie 

a ‘ oi “a sai ~ - w.W. erosine.. { > >) 
62 and below (3rd grade) 4.625-— 4.75 4.625-— 4.75 4.625 | #1-25 w.w. Kerosin +. t.12 +.00 t.12 +.00 
63-70 octane (regular).. 5.50 5.25 — 5.375 5.25 — 5.375 
Be Pie Nagai ree ea 4°95 oe ne sattees tEast Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline.... 75 Yb 4.625-— 4.75 , 00 
a4 a2 a pao _ - w.w. kerosi 0 ) 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline.... 4.875— 5.00_ 4.75 4.75 | #1-43 w.w. kerosine . oo +. 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 5.00 — 5.125 4.875 4.875 ; ear 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
Kansas (F. o. b. refinery, Kansas destination) 41-43 w.w. kerosine....... 4.125 4.125 4.125 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 ard below (3rd grade) 4.875- 5.00 4.875— 5.00 75 = $00 Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
ee pr (regular).. 5.625- 5.75 5.625-— 5.75 §.625- 5.75 41-43 w.w. kerosine....... 4.375 4.375 4.375 
SUG ABOVE. ccs cceace aaa a oa . Crore rr rs | 
y) ‘ : oc. € 7c... § a6 75 . 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. ... 4.875- 5.00 #.875- 5.00 #.75 4.8 | California (F.o.b. California refineries) 

: : a : |} 38-40 w.w. kerosine....... $.25 6.50 4.25 6.50 4.25 6.50 
tWest Texas and New Mexico (Ff. 0. b. W. Texas and N. Mex. refinery 

for unrestricted shipment) 

5 ine , ~ »re: _ ~ . . 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: ; a ; : Gas, k uel and Heating, Oils 
62 and below (3rd grade) 4.75 4.875 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 | 
7 oe S sh. § 636 S $reu § Sac. € 375 | , 
63-70 octane (regular)... 5.30 as Oe >. 375— 3.30 ~ “sh Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders 
71 and above..... Peeee Giscnein ‘siepeaaniee  matelmeeans ly y 
| Bradford-Warren 
| > c ) ) > a 37° 
tEast Texas (F.o. b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 36-40 fuel oil....... as . $.¢ $.3 $.2 ‘ 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: | tOther districts: 
62 ~ oe 2 oe 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 | 36-40 fuel oil............. $.125- 4.25 $.125- 4.25 $.125- 4.25 
ee _—r" | tNot including Pittsburg! 
6 coe: gala 625 75 625 625 ; 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. 4.625- 4 4.625 + | Oklahoma (F.o.b. Oklahoma refin 5 
— , . Heating oils: 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) Nat whiten (30: Ai wsae:) 62%. 3 63 3.50 2 3 

U.S. Motor gasoline: —o eeu ee No. 1 straw (38-40 grav.) 3.50 3.625 S() 3.625 3. 375=. 3.625 
62 octane and below.... Fine Pe PY No. 2 straw (32-36 grav.) 3.12S— 3.375 3. 125= 3.375 3. 195= 3. 375 
63-70 octane number.... 6.00 6.00 6.00 No. 2 dark (32-36 grav 3.00 3.12 OO 3.125 3.125— 3.25 
71 octane and above.... *6.25 *6.25 *6.25 a ae ee ee 2.625 > 625 2.625 

, » ; ° (Prices tr irre 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) Fuel oils: (Prices | ; 1) , ’ e3 : 2 

U. S. Mot rasoline: 28-30, zero... $1.15 —$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.175 

ee “ or —. en e 2 & Ae 28-30 $1.00 -$1.05_ $1.00 —$1.05 $1.00 -$1.025 
61.6 qetene gumer. 6.00 6.00 6.00 24-26 $0.775-$0.825 — $0.775-$0.825 $0. 775-$0. 825 
71 ee acces o J P oo Pt +: 1¥-22 $0.75 $0.775 $0.75 -$0.775 $0.75 -$0.775 
7 octane and above.... ».2 oe ; 2 14-16 $0 .675-$0.70 $0.675—80. 70 $0.675-$0. 70 

*Nominal. tRefiners generally receive from 0.25c to 0.5c ¢ gallon re 


tor gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory s| 
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, in the various petroleum markets quoted regularly 
in National Petroleum News are compiled by the staff of Platt’s Oilgram, an affiliated daily oil market reporting service. Prices 
ap pearing in each issue of National Petroleum News are the same as those carried in the Monday edition of the Oilgram. For 

information regarding the Oilgram daily news and market service write Platt’s Oilgram, Cleveland. 














(Continued from preceding page) Neutral Oils (cont’d.) 
May 27 _May 20 May 13 eee — “ a — 
> > C IV" INO. Ze cccccesoovecs iP) 9.3 - 
Kansas (F.o.b. refinery, bey 18as 875 ati : : oe iaine 11.25 11.25 11°25 
No. 1 straw (38-40 grav.).. 12 — 3.875 75 — 3.875 3.75 -3.875 180—No. 4.......cec0008 10.75 10.75 10.75 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0 85 —$0 $0. : —$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 POSE Nias Ss 5.0:5:5.< waaige siete 10.25 10.25 10.25 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0.725 $0.725 80.725 POD NG: 3 .6.0.5:550 ssa e's 11.75 1175 11.75 
*Correction: This price applied on May 13 also aad of price published in es i a eee 11.25 ti c25 Bi.Zo 
May 15 issue. 200—No. 5 RR eee eee 10.75 10.75 10.75 
North Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and ae SP ESS ae 80809 8% 4 ioe eo 
New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 320—No. "hha a al tr 11.78 11.7% ia°ae 
No. 1 straw (38-40 grav.) 3.375- 3.50, 3.375- 3.50, 3.25 = 3.375 | 240—No. 322222, 13.75 13.75 13.75 
No. 1 white (38-40 grav.) 3.90 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 3.379~ 3.50 PEON Hen cuca canws 13.25 13.25 13.25 
No. 2 (32-36 grav.)...... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00. PEO ENON Sis 5.555 ca coseee 12.75 12.75 12.75 
LACS eee 2.625 2.625 2.625 7 ee |, >a re 14.75 14.75 14.75 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0. 80 $0.80 $0.80 Ns viv ccuscanee 14.00 14.00 14.00 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0.675-$0.70  $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70 BOO MOSS ses cucicowceck 13.50 13.50 13.50 
West Texas (F.0.b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). 300—No. Pa cowinecrensa wales 15.25 he 15.25 
No. 2 (32-36 grav.)....... 2.75 2.625- 2.75 2.625- 2.75 | 300—No. 5-6............ 13.25 13.25 13.25 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0.65 -$0.67 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 15 to 30 Pour Point: 
East Texas (F.o0.b. East Texas vealed for unrestricted shipment). Ls ea en Se 4.75 2 98 4.75 
No. 1 white (38-40 grav.).. *3.50 — 3.625 ¥*3.50 —- 3.625 ¥*3.375- 3.50 ge nee S20 5.25 a.25 
No. 2 (32-36 grav.)....... *2.75 *2.75 *2-75 ee Le 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Leer eS ean 2.80 =~ 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 -— 2.625 RM INGU 6. ss sk ce eesme 8.50 8.50 8.50 
Ta Cy eee $0.625-$0.65 $0.625-$0.65 BO°60'=$0 5625.) ASO—-NO. S55 asin cs ce cscen 10.25 10.25 10.25 
20-24 fuel oil............. $0.60 -$0.625 $0.60 -$0.625 $0. 60 Ls Me epeemepeennen 9.75 9.75 9.75 
sige 4 a ae 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination). i ag OPES 486 4a P EHS = se at Re 
No. 2 (32-36 grav.)....... 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25  -3.125- 3.25 | 300—-No 4. 10.28 10.25 10°28 
Lee Ee eee 2.875— 3.00 2.875— 3.00_ 2.875— 3.00 PENS. oc nek 9.75 9.75 9.75 
20-24 fuel oil............. $1.00 -$1.025 $1.00 -$1.025 $1.00 -$1.025 | 220—No. 3.022. o ili. ee. 11.75 11.75 11.75 
ee ee ee $0.90 -$0.925 $0.90 -$0.925 $0.90 -$0.925 | 920—-No.4.............. 11.25 11.25 11.25 
DOUG Feel Gil... cc cccccccs $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -—$0.80 $0.75 -—$0.80 DE OS ani a 10.75 10.75 10.75 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) = ig bg Seiten ee One ie ge: gh 
3 : 3 50 26 ce) ee a ay >) R jb 
7 henge yd e “ce a iar a... -+.ccceeess 11.75 11.75 11.75 
28-30 gas oil, zero........ 2 a Pim 25 280-—No. 3 13.75 13.75 5 
20-24 fuel oil (pert bbl.).... $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 | 2 2 oa gigantea 13°00 3° 13.75 
16-20 fuel oil. ... $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 | 280-—No. 4..........+60. 574 -00 13.00 
10-14 fuel oil. weeeee $0.60 -$0.65 $0. 60 —$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 280—No. TET eee eee TT 12.5 12.50 12.50 
He , PO AINGiDs)s-500 0 scesbees 14.50 14.50 14.50 
California 300—No. 5-6........0005 13.00 13.00 13.00 


San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: ; Chicago (F.o0.b. Chicago refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 


Grade C fuel oil.......... $0.65 -$0.75 $0.65 -—$0.75 $0.65 -$0.75 ils, *1 
iw... $1.05 $1.45 $1.05 -$1.45 $1.05 81.45 | Fate Olle, 115 to 30 pour points 
85 


Vis. Color 
= Ber ry OF 8] Re of ad is +4 
Stove distillate........... $1.25 -$1.8 $1.25 -$1.85 $1.25 -$1.85 peer ee te 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Los Angeles, per bbl.: B6-110==Noi 2 osc..saca ae 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Grade C fuel oil.......... $0.65 -$0.95 $0.65 -—$0.95 $0.65 -$0.95 oo agaeee se |e a 9.75 9.75 9.75 
Ce eee $1.05 -—$1.45 $1.05 -$1.45 $1.05 ~$1.45 Se rar 10.50 10.50 10.50 
Stove distillate........... $1.25 -$1.85 $1.25 -$1.85 $1.25 -$1.85 Et ; Pa he aaa wale om if 5 ates atte 
> . eee te ogee een BY ie. ‘ 1.75 
ere per Ot: ia B.,. s.cdeame. 13.75 13.75 13.75 
Grade'C fuel oil......... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 ‘ 
Diesel fuel... os... oc se0- $1.68 $1.68 $1.68 Red Oils, *15 to 30 Pour Point: 
Stove distillate........... $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 ame Ore eT 10.25 10.25 10.25 
N 1 Oil ceed Ne Ee Oe 10.75 eg: 10.75 
(Po ke. $1.75 i. bi.7s 
. eutra 11S : BIO Do 4 where 5:05: 66-5. 008 yy 3 jy iy f 12.75 
Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) oS ENS eae nan Bere 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) POO ING. Sis oon kk ks 0 50 KK 14.00 14.00 14.00 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: ; *Oils with 0 to 10 pour point bring le higher than above prices. To obtain 
O pour test........... 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -—26.00 25.50 -—26.00 prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
10 pour test........... 24.50 -—25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -—25.00 
15 pour test........... 24.00 -24.50 24.00 —24.50 24.00 —24.50 ‘ah : : : So aa a ° 
25 oracrd 2 Aaa i 3300 -23.50 33°00 -23.50 33°00 -23 50 California (F.o.b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100° F.) 


: she All neutral oils, 13.5c per gal. in tank car lots; and 15.5c in iron bbls., to 
180 Vis. No. 3 « don 410-415 flash: refiners only, excluding federal tax. 


29 POST AM. sccsevae 21500 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -—21.50 
150 Vis. No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 
O pour test........... 20.50 -21.00 20.50 —21.00 20.50 -—21.00 i 
10 pour test........... 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -20.00 Cylinder Stocks 
15 pour test........... 19.00 —19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 “7 : : . — = . 
liens. Saee 08.50 18.00 -18.50 18°00 -18.50 ana (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent quotations and sales) 
er Wins SE : e : 5 

, South Paton (F.o.b. South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment) 190-200 Vis. at 210° D.... 17.50 17.00 17.00 

Pale Oils: 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: : 

Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0) 0 to 10 pour test...... 14.50 14.00 14.00 
100 No. 14%-2....... 5.00 5.00 5.00 10 to 25 pour test...... 14.00 13.50 13.50 
SE ES: Sere 7.00 7.00 7.00 25 to 40 pour test. 13.50 13.00 13.00 
fa 5 Sn 7.50 7.50 7.50 150-160 Vis. at 210° E.. 13.50 13.00 13.00 
S00 No. 24%4-3%4....... 8.50 8.50 8.50 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
bee SE See ee 9.00 9.00 9.00 0 to 10 pour test...... 14.00 13.75 13.75 

SS Ee ee 9.50 9.50 9.50 10 to 25 pour test...... 13.50 Epes) 13.25 
2000 No. 3-4........... 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 25 to 40 pour test. 13.00 12.75 12.75 

Red Oils: 600 Stm. Rfd. Dark Green 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 -— 6.00 5.00 — 6.00 
200 No. 5-6 7.00 7.00 7.00 600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green. 6.00 — 7.50 6.00 — 7.50 6.00 — 7.50 
300 No. SR ieee cok 7 50 7 50 750 631 Steam Refined........ eS 9.50 8.50 
S00 No. $-6........... 8.50 8.50 8.50 Black Oil... ..+s.eeeeeees 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 3.25 
750 NO, $-6.0000000000 9.00 9.00 9.00 

Jo aS ae eee 9.50 9.50 9.50 Sic . e ae . eee 
2000 in 6 9 75 -10..00 00 9 on 710 00 9.75 710. 00 Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°) 
in 5 ile “Wt eas: q m t : | hk contin . Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
swote: 1 -xas re prices sh wn above cove ous Wi green cast; c 
blue cast ae ils are slightly lower | in some Cases. ees se rereseseccoccososese aa aan aa 
® Meccecsecesesesesesece . . . 
Mid-Continent (Vise a at 100° F.; - > Tulsa basis. Prices 7S Seep iat ali een Nein 11.00 11.00 11.00 

0 to 10 Pour Point: ee ee ee ee Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 

Vis. Color 0 to 10 pour point..... 16.25 15.75 15.75 
60-85 5.25 5.25 5.25 15 to 25 pour point..... 15.75 15.25 15.25 
86-110 SS aiGs aes ge ateain 5.75 S$ 75 5.75 30 to 40 pour point..... 15.25 14.75 14.75 

ISO-NO. III 10200 1000 1000 E filtered Cyl. Stock. «1: 13.50 13.50 13.50 





*Nominal (Continued on nezt page) 
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This is the man 
who knows the answers 


ERE at Gulf he’s known as the “S.O.S.” 
man—he gets that tag from his job, 
Stock Oil Service. 

If you have a problem concerning stock 
oils—this man can help you solve it. And 
he'll do it free, no charge—his help is yours 
for the asking. 

Jobbers and compounders who are tank 
car or carload buyers of lubricating stocks 
can count on him at all times—in the same 
way that you can count on the extra measure 
of quality that’s in all Gulf petroleum prod- 
ucts—and Gulf’s extra measure of service. 

Gulf not only offers you a full line of mid- 
Continent and Coastal Stock Oils to meet 
every requirement, but—and this is important 
—Gulf offers you the benefit of up-to-the 
minute refining processes and research facil- 
ities that insure maximum uniformity and 
rigid observance of specifications at all times. 

Trial-and-error difficulties are eliminated 
with Gulf Stock Oil Service. 

As for deliveries—Gulf’s strategically loca- 
ted refineries, Gulf’s own tank car fleet, and 
Gulf’s terminals make possible super -swift 
service. You get what you want—and you 
get it fast. 

Write or wire for samplesand specifications. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


FOR BRIGHT STOCKS ... NEUTRALS... 
LO PALE OILS AND HIGH VISCOSITY REDS 


Call the 
Gulf «S. 0. S.” man! 





GULF REFINING COMPANY NPN 5-29-35 
2510 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Name 
Please have the Gulf S.O.S. man call. 
Without obligation, I would like to 
talk to him on Address 
(Fill in date and time) City State 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 









































CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
: 9 May 27 May 20 May 13 
Cylinder Stocks (cont d) Cream White. ......0% eae 4.125 4.125 4.125 
May 27 May 20 May 13 ee ses whale seve $30 a et 
Western Penna. (A.S.T.M. tests; quotations and/or sales prices to | Red..-.----++eeeeeeeees 1.75 — 1.875 1.75 - 1.875 1.75 -— 1.875 
car unloaders) W 
600 stm. rfd. filterable.... 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 8.00 — 8.50 ax 
650 steam refined......... 10.50 —11.00 10.50 ~11.00 10.00 -10.50 Western Penna. (Per pound, f.o.b. New York) 
SE a ee 11.50 -—12.00 11.50 -12.00 11.00 -11.50 
cd ree 16.50 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 16.00 -16.50 ay ee sntieerendiesce Ny ne DANS 4.10: = 2.15 ye ee ee 
OPS WAHeR Boise ececcce 12.50 -13.00 12.50 -13.00 12.00 -12.50 ees ” gae -_ crude scale, = ‘ae ‘ 7 7 ; 
ie a C= 2-9 _ 
Bright stock, 150-160, vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: he 2.15 2.20 2.15 2.20 2.15 2.20 

10 pour test........... 19.50 —20.00 19.00 -19.50 18.50 -19.00 Oklahoma (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap 

15 pour test........... 18.50 -19.00 18.00 -18.50 17.50 -18.00 | bags; f-o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 

20 POUr RSE... 60500255 17.50 —18.00 17.00 -17.50 16.50 -17.00 124-126 wh. crude scale, - 

25 RE 660 cass ee Se 16.50 17.00 16.00 -—16.50 15.50 -—16.00 A.m.p re ee ee eccce 2.00 — 2.25 2.125- 2.375 2.125- 2.375 

or yong ee at Ca i free ape in ~~ per pound, . bags. 
carload lots. Melting points A.S.T.M. method; a . to convert into A.m.p.) 
Petrolatums Siliaiinead: 

Ee .40 -— 4.5 .40 - 4.5 .40 - 4.5 
Western Penna. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna nee - re. ss ; : 3 a : a . = A ; = 

i y, Im tank cars, 0.5c per pound less. Quotations are from majority of "ihe aces baile a pees ARN <2! ae : “or : "¢ 
refinery t BPP? cs wancuv sone 4.80 — 4.90 4.80 -— 4.90 4.80 - 4.90 
petrolatum makers). ; ; ‘ NSB Po oc une wncacee 5.40 — 5.50 5.40 - 5.50 5.40 - 5.50 
Snow White... ccccccccce 6.125 6.125 6.125 Or re 5.65 — 5.75 5.65 — 5.75 5.65 -— 5.75 
SS eae eb 125 5.125 (oy ee renee 6.40 — 6.50 6.40 -— 6.50 6.40 -— 6.50 

MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 

Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel oil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority of sales of products made 

by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may originate in other 

South-western or Mid-western refining districts. Prices do not include state or federal taxes. 

Gasoline May 27 May 20 May 13 
No. 2 dark..... eccrine 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
U. S. Motor gasoline: May 27 May 20 May 13 oo cairamis siasieeens 3. 125- ae Se ee ee oc. 
INO. Doccccccsecesesccece 2.4) — 2.8/5 «42 = 2.809 43 — 2.875 
ee ° pealaatathaaha To ee 4.625- 4.75  4.625- 4.75 | No 4 (per bbL)....... +22 $0:875-$0:90  $0.875-$0:90 — $0875-80:90_ 
63°70 octane (regular)... 5.375- 5.625  5.375- 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 | No.5. (per bbl).......... $0.65 -80.675 $0.65 -80.675 $0.65 -$0.675 

71 é d ab sk i : Mies.  <seeeaedabe 

60-62, 400 eP...eeeses ss 4.625-— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 Industrial 
64-66, 375 e.p.. veee 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 = 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 ReeaptaN. = E — : oe 
68-70, 350-360 e.p.. .. 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 Bo. 4, (oer DEL). .+s00 - $0.80 -$0.825 $0.85 -$0.875 $0.85 -$0.875 
_ 35 rey eer ne bo $0.65 | FO oa os 30 - 30. 65 
4 o. 6, (per Wiseecerres $0.50 -$0.525 0.50 —$0.525 0.5 0.525 
Kerosine PALE all... 5 -nsseass 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 150 - 2.625 
5 > Se errr 4.00 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 .00 — 4.125 
(244 a Cree Pe yee + 125 4.25 $2 125- £25 4.1252 38 
Naphtha and Solvent 
Fuel and Gas Oils Stoddard solvent......... 6.375 6.375 6.375 
; V. M. & P. naphtha.,.... 6.875 6.875 6.875 
Domestic: ns : a abs Cleaners’ — cae ena sia 6.875 6.875 6.875 
No. 1 prime white........ 9.30 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 | Mineral spirits........... 5.875 5.875 5.875 
eee eee 3.375— 3.50 b.379~ S690 . S.372— 2500 Rebberecivent..«,....<.. 6.875 6.875 6.875 

*Formerly Chicago Tank Car Markets Lacquer diluent.......... 7.875 7.875 7.875 

Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, Week Ended May 25, 1935 
U.S.Motor, 62 octane & below me ted May 20 May 21 May 22 May 23 May 24 May 25 
Se eee 4.625 4.625 4.625 4.625 __ 4.625 = 4.625 . 

PPIGEEM BEERS. . ccc ccccss 4.625- 4.75 4.625-— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625— 4.75 4.625-— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
West Texas.......... $.62 4.75 4.625— 4.75 4.625— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
UNNI ee ENG erste ea gs RE 4.875 4.75 4.875 4.75 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
Mid- Western (Group 3 ’ basis) 4.625- 4.75 4.625— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625-— 4.75 4.625— 4.75 

U.S. Motor, 63-70 octane (regular): 
East Texas rer eee pede atl. Meeeeeehokn(> (|Coeeeeg ies 00° 2 eee , 

*North Texas... ......... ; §.25 Pie §.25 — 5.375 5.25 — 5.375 §.25 — 5.375 os S10~ S500 5.50 
West Texas...... en en ee $.375-— 5.50 §.375— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 a. 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 
Oklahoma.......... 5.375-— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 §.375- 5.50 §.375- 5.50 5.50 — 5.625 S230 5.625 
Mid- Masters (Group 3 basi si § . 375— §.50 > 375 5.50 §.375— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375-— 5.50 le 5 5.625 

Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor........ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Philadelphia district.......... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Baltimore Gistrict... . . 26.20 000% : 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above - - 
New York harbor.......... 25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Philadelphia district. Bohra 6.25 6.25 6.25 6 25 6.25 6.25 
Baltimore district. Sores 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 

U. S. Motor Gasoline , . r B _ . ; A P 7 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 375- 5.50 §.375— 5.50 5.50 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 2.90 = 3.625 5.50 5.625 
Otner districts (Western Penna.).... 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 

Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 7 wy nh nS = we 7 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 6.875 
Other districts (Westera Penna.)...... 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 6.875 

Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane : oe v pr r 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).. 7.00 7.225 7.00 125 7.00 125 7.00 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 i ef 
Other districts (Western Penna. rr 7.00 7.125 7.00 7.125 7.00 125 7.00 125 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 


*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax, also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees 
as shown in general footnote. These prices in effect May 27, 1935, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
quarters offices, but subject to later corrections. 

















covering yearly purchases, billed at posted tank 


| mmercia nsumers: ecti 5. | 
S. O. New Jersey | To commercial consumers: Effective Feb. 4, 1935, | S. O. Kentucky 


| car price, plus these differentials: 2.5¢ for delivery | . : 
— kere. | 0f 1,200 to 36,000 gals.; plus 2c, for 36,000 to 120,000 | Coun Casstine ’ 
to Dp —_— ong gals.; ny 1.5¢ for 120,000 to 240,000 gals.: plus Kero- 
ank Dealer Tax- Posted sine | {for 540,000 to 480,000 gals.; plus 0.5¢ for 480,000 Total sine 
Car T.W. es S.S. T.W. gals. and over. Those buying less than 1,200 gals. T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
—— City, N. J.... 7.3 10 4 ‘2.9 * yearly, get retail s.s. price. pet ty Dia tacaas 13 6 19 21 10 
ae a Ree 6.8 9:3 § 16.8 noe souisville, Ky........ 12 6 18 20 0 
Annapolis, Md....... fol 9.6 5 18.1 10 A 1 . R fi ° Paducah, Ky.........12 6 18 20 0 
Baltimore, Md --...° 6.6 9:1 $ 17-6 8.5 | tlantic Refining | Covington, Ky.......12 6 18 19.5 11.5 
Cumberland, Md..... 8.1 0.6 § 12.7 | : a > : | Jackson, Miss........ 12 7 19 21 *11 
Washington, D.G..//) 6.8 9:3 3 15.8 9.5 | inne ee oe 
Danville, Va Rath Siar ra 8.1 10.6 6 2.1 12.9 | Tax- Total sine | Birmingham, Ala.. a *§ 21 23 10 
Norfolk, V a see Gaines: 6.6 9.1 6 18.6 M1 3 T.W. es T.W. SS. T.W. a Ala.. “a1 “avaes oe - 20 22 att fc 
Richmond, Va--...... 7.3 9:8 6 19:3 11.7 | Philadelphia, Pa......11 0 4 15 17 9 | Macon, Ga..........12.5 7 19.5 2h S13" 
Roanoke, Va......... 8.3 10.8 6 20.3 12.9 | Pittsburgh, Pa 120 4 16 18, 10) | Attanta, Ga... . 2222: ll 7 #18 20 #12 
Charleston, ee ms 5 18.5 12.6 | Allentown, Pa........ 11.5 4 15.4 17.5 10 Augusta _ “Shagbemenes 12 7 19 20 *13 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 6.8 9.3 5 17.8 11.2 | Erie, Pa..... WD 4 15? 9 | Savannah, Ga........11.5 7 18.5 20.5 *14 
Wheeling, W. 78 10 S 18.5 12.2 | Scranton, “ee 12 4 16 18 10 Jachsdnvilla Fla *phalieite 10.5 8 18.5 50'S 11.S 
Charlotte, N. abe 8.9 11.4 7 21.9 13.5 | Altoona, Pa 2. # 16. I ND | Mismi, Fle.......... 10.5 8 18:5 20:5 13:5 
Hickory, N. C........ 9:2 WL7. 72 22:2. 13.7 | Dover, Del....--.°...11.5 4 15.5 17.5 10 | Temps, Fla.......2.01003 8 18:8 20:8 12:8 
Mt. Airy, N.C... eee 9.2 11.257 21.5 13.8 | Wilmington, Del......11.5 4 15.5 17.3 9 | Pensacola, Fla........ 11 *9 «©200«(22)—«S 
Raleigh, N. C.. .. 8.7 11.2 7 21.7 13.3 | Boston, Mass (Te ae Fe ar maa oe , " oy - 
Salisbury Mee ace ay 9 18.3 13.6 Springfield, Mass o.2 4 13.2 16.7 Le . _ Kyso (Third Grade) > 
Charleston, S. & "556.7 912 7 19:7 1113 | Worcester, Mass......9.3 4 13.3 16.8 7.5| Lexington, Ky........ a ° 3 fe 
Columbia, S. 8.5 ll 7 91.5 13.2 Fall River, Mass... 9.2 4 13.2 16.7 re Louisville, PB vescaaws 11 6 17 18.5 
Spartanburg, 8. G...., 8:9 10.05 7 19:3. 13:5 | Providence, R. I. aS fe ee. tele no ¢ # S 
. se 2 z ‘ ord ( 9.3 3 me 5.8 7.3 fe) eS Pee ) / ; 
Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price age he oy oe 9.2 3 4 ."5 7.5 | Jackson, Mise......<¥l 7 18 19.5 
less 0.5c per gal. ae Atlantic City, N. J....10 4 14 7.5 9 1 Vicksburg, Miss......10.5 7 17.5 19 
rice basis to commercial consumers: Beginning | Camden, N. J........ 9.3 4 13.3 16.8 8.5| Birmingham, Ala.....11.5 *S «619.3 «7 
Feb. 11, 1935, all new commercial consumers will be | Trenton, N. J..... -9.6 4 13.6 17.1 8 | Mobile, Ala.......... 10.5 *8 18.5 20 
signed on following differentials over tank car | Annapolis, Md Seg 14.6 18.1 9.5| Montgomery, Ala... At 9 ® 21 
price, on yearly purchases: up to 35,999 gals., 2.5¢ | Baltimore, Md . &E SS Fb TE -8.5 | Aleta Gee. sec ccccs 8 7 IS 16.5 
over t.c.; 36,000 to 119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to | Hagerstown, Md...... 10.1 $ 15.1 18.6 10 Augusta, Ga..... «se See f 25-9 1 
239,999 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., lc; Richmond. Va 98 6 15.8 19.3 11.7] Macon, Ga... bie ea 17.5 18 
and over 480,000 gals., 0.5c. Wilmington, N. C..... 9.3 7 16.3 19.8 11.4] Pensacola, _, “eonegnen 9.5% 18:5 20 eS: 
Above prices apply only when deliveries are made | Brunswick. CG “10 aa, 18 *14 Dealer Discount: off posted 8.8. price, on Crown 
—— 1 hg BigP oo | > = oe oe ————— on | Jacksonville, Fla See 18.5 20.5 11.5] and he E thyl gasolines to undivided” dealers 
"Ee adeeaias fee pedis mp4 sw et li ane minimum Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 4c; on Kyso, 3c. To “divided” dealers: Crown and 


Etk ae 5 d K 2.5 -etiv 
quantities, s.s. price at time and place of delivery | gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal ot ane Soe, Se, all effective om or 


40 
applies. | to 3.5¢ off posted 8.8. price; undivided dealers, price | 5 out Jan. I Pago wagon consumers: all single 
Non-contract customers will be billed at 2.5c over | equal to 4c off posted s.s. price; authorized dealers | deliveries of 25 gals. or less, get posted 8.3. an 
tank car price at time and place of delivery. contracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to all single deliveries of 25 gals. or more, to be Billed 
Kerosine Discount: lc off t.w. price for 25 gals. 3c less than posted s.s. price, plus Ic rental. 


: d t.w. price, plus followin discount ff 

Discounts to commercial consumers: Consumer | ** Poste Rola Fs oe couse OF 
t.w. accounts billed at full t.w. price, with these pone os w. price: Ethyl and — ee 25 
discounts, effective Dec. 4, 1934, on yearly purchases: | 34 999 gals. Ethyl a Gre a K ee co 
1800 to 36,000 gals., 1.5c; 36,000 to 120,000 gals.,| 35’o99 8 gag it Ar teen, ls dt este! 
‘ | 2c; 120,000 to 240,000 gals., 3c; 240,000 to 480,000 | 7>:000 sale. or more, Ethyl and Crown, 3c; and 
Socony-Vacuum OilCo.,Inc. gals., 480,000 gals. T cag 


3.25¢; and over, 3.5c. Those | 


or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount 
in state of New Jersey. 





*Taxes: in the tax column is included these cit 
oe buying less than 100 gals. get retail s.s. price. y 
(S.O. New York Division) | _ *Georgia kerosine has lc state tax, not included | sl ner ly eee ‘Mobile, fap ig > Bem 
Socony Mobilgas in above prices. | le city and le county; Pensacola, Ic city. Georgia 
Total ‘ and Mississippi kerosine prices include Ic state tax 
tPosted + Pested Kero- Ss. O. Ohio Montgomery kerosine price includes Me city tax. 

Dealer Tax- Deajer sine Sehio X-70 Gasoline 
TW. es TW. SS TW. | oj: ) "4 : 10:5 "2.5! S. O. Indiana 
io statewide.. ES 5S 36:5 36:5 “82-5 ‘ ° 
Metropolitan N. Y. City Renee (Third Grade Gasoline) : SOE LN Cee nets 
Borough of Ticheaad (Staten Island). ......... 17 Chiesa. Mii caccccccckhicak 4S 5.2 37.2 9.8 
2°5's: | Ohio statewide.. 5 16 mage ) 
ere pee ee 9.55 7S 14.55 756.3 7.25 ' Decatur, Hh. .scsceccdbne 4 5.2 37.2 «SS 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Pronn.. Gad aearaiataceteie ci Counties off statewide oe schedule: Be CP |e oe i.2 4 $8.2 37:2 > o:8 
angina ergs a teen Bang. oh 2.59 7S 34:95 56.5 7.25 Butler, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Greene, Ha-| Peoria, Ill... 11.2 4 15.2 17.2 9.8 
Kings and Queens... 9.3 «5 4.3 57.8 7.25 milton, Miami, Montgomery, Preble and Summit} Quincy, Ill. Ponstel 11 4 15 17 9.6 
rere N. en yo? 5 + a RT? Fea |, cavenesnceccecasss 11.5 5 16.5 18.5 | Indianapolis, Ind..... 12.1 *5 17.1 19.1 $14.5 
we 2ysige papal ay 4 18.5 9.25 Statewide Prices to Resellers F Agents | Evansville, Ind.......11.9 *5 16.9 18.9 $14.3 
y 
Butlelo; Ne. Yas ence ccc 1.7 5 14.7 18.2 8 5 dj te tb flecti k . f | South Bend, Ind.. 82.3 95 ted 5953-3008 
Jamestown, N. Y..... 9.3 5 14.3 17.8 8 Nee oli ing ocale, pant reflecting tank car price of | Fetroit, Mich 27 4 16.7 18.7 3 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 10.2 5 5.2 18.7 8.5 per g4 sa ih lin aac **Autho | Grand Rapids, Mich. .12.6 4 16.6 18.6 9.3 
Rochester, N. Y...... 2.4 3 Ws 38.2 $.8- Undivided Divided er °F | Saginaw, Mich....... 12.8 4 16.8 18.8 9.3 
Syracuse, N. Yo... 04 9.5 3 45 18 8.75 t ccabbarpie eieane yun Green Bay, Wisc..... 11.9 5 16.9 18.9 10.5 
Danbury, Conn....... 9.7 3 12.7 16.2 8.25 | Including taxes © Accounts — Agents Milwaukee, Wisc M.S 5 165 38:5 105 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.3 3 12.3 15.8 7.5 | Sohio X- 70. 15 15. 15.5 | La Crosse, Wisc. .....11.6 5 16.6 18.6 10.2 
New Haven, Conn.... 9.2 3 33.2 35.7 x5 enows Minneapolis, Minn....11.6 4 15.6 17.6 10.2 
Baneot, Nees. oi cccce 10.1 5§ iS.) 38.7 F.5 (3rd grade)... 14.5 15 14.5 } Duluth, Minn.... .12 4 16. 18 10.6 
a Me......... a 5 14.5 18 | 8.75 Note: On single deliveries of motor gasolines under | Mankato, Minn -.11.6 4 15.6 17.6 10.2 
Boston, Mass. “ightokces ee 9 16.5 f ye | 25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies. Des Moines, lowa....11 4 15 17 1.6 
Concord, N. H........ 10.2, 5 15.2, 18.7 9.25 Sales tax: Ohio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27,| Sioux City, lowa whh.k 4 F522 FEF 8 
N. H.. 2 : 2 5 7 

Lancaster, N, : ois ty 5 16.45 20.2 2:/) | 1935, is added “‘where assessable, to regular posted | Davenport, lowa M2 4 W2 FF. 8 

Manchester, N. H.. - 9.8 5 14.8 18.3 9 | prices’, S. O. Ohio says. | Mason City, lowa 4 4 JS:4 37.4 “10 
Providence, R. I1...... 3 12 5.5 7 | ‘ St. Louis, Mo........ 10.9 +4 14.9 16.9 7.8 
Burlington, Vt....... 2.5 146.2 %9.7 8.5 *Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. Peet Kansas City, Mo 10.6 t4 14.6 16.6 7.8 
Rutland, Viti secs sess Ht S| 163 =O19:6 9 | t.w. price in Hardin and Wyandot counties is © | St. Joseph, Mo .10.6 t4 14.6 16.6 10.2 
*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of each {Excluding authorized agents. Pargo, N. D........<0.42.6 4 16.6 18.6 11.2 
sale. **Excluding 0.5c rental. Minot, N. Dak.. 53.8 4 F¥F.8 IS 124 
tPrices are to “‘split” or “‘divided” dealers. Discounts to contract tank wagon consumers only:| Huron, S. Dak 12.8 95 17.1 19.1 10.7 
Discounts to dealers: thru territory, except New | on all motor gasolines, effective Dec. 1, 1934, off | Wichita, | eer er 10.1 4 14.1 13.9 6.3 


York City, off normal s.s. price, 4c to undivided | t.w. price, on deliveries per month: 1,000 to 9,999 


d ote: osine 8. yrices are gene p 3c abov 
dealers, and 3.5¢ to “‘split’”’ dealers. gals., 1.5c per gal. 10,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. gine Aenguece ed al x ane hai 
Effective May 1, 1935: In New York City, in | Under 1,000 gals., full t.w. price. Single deliveries Ss lind GC li Third G 
Boroughs of Kings and Queens, to undivided dealers, | of less than 25 gals. » full s.s. price. Stanolind Gasoline (Thir¢ -rade) 
4c; in other boroughs, 4.25c; to split dealers, 0.5c | Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and commercial | Decatur, Ill..........10.2 4 44.2 15.6 


less than to undivided dealers. 


consumers, 3c per gal. off t.w. price, any quantity. | Peoria, Ill............ 10.2 4 14.2 14.2 





Above —_ include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 

Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas, | /Sc per gal. in a single barrel, 1 /20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1 /8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c 
per gal. in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbis., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25c for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet 
x aaonagg department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3 /100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; North 
Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; 
2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1 /25c. 

Kerosine inspection fee only: Lowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5c per 
in lots over 25 bbls. 


Tennessee 
, 


* 
gal. 


for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per gal. 
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quarters Offices, 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax, also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, 
These prices in effect May 27, 1935, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
but subject to later corrections. 











S. O. Indiana (Cont’d) 


Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Kero- 


Tax- Total sine 


T.W. es 1.6. 83, TOW. 

Evansville, “" iietiaveee => i.e. ar.7 
Indianapolis, Ind......11.1 *5 16:4 12.9 
Des Moines, lowa.... 8.3 4 12.3 16 
SPONOIE, BARC. 5.00 oes MW.7 2 6.7 17.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich...10.9 4 14.9 16.9 
Duluth, Minn........11 4 15 16.8 
PROTON, Be -Bdss civics «sae 12.1 #§ 16.1 17.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 7.4 4 1.4 i2 ae 

tSt. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices 


tIncludes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices include 
O.le for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and s.s. gasoline 
prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 


include lc city tax. 


Discounts: Effective Dec. 1, 1934, thru territory 
except Michigan, effective Apr. l, 1935, maximum 
discounts to controlled and uncontrolled dealers | 


and undivided gasoline accounts, off s.s. 
normal points, Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 3.5c; 
Stanolind 2.5c; at points where prices are more than 
lc subnormal, 0.5¢ less. Divided gasoline accounts 
get 0.5c less per gallon. In case of lease and agency 
and AAA accounts, the above discounts include the 
0.5c per gal. rental allowance. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: effective Jan. 
1, 1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective 
Feb. 1, on purchases per month, discount off t.w. 
price; all gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 
1,000 gals. or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red 
Crown, and 0.5c on Stanolind. Purchases of less 
than 25 gals. get regular s.s. price. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Omaha, Neb..........11.6 6 17.6 19.6 10.1 
McCook, Neb........ ie. 6 18.3 20.3 10.8 
Norfolk, Neb....... a 6 18 20 10.5 
North Platte, Neb.....12.4 6 18.4 20.4 10.9 
Scottsbluff, Nebsc. iv .43: 1 6 19.1 21.1 11.6 
Reliance Gasoline —_— er 
Omaha, Neb......... 15 15.9 
McCook, Neb........ 1153 6 17°3 18.8 
Norfolk, Neb......... 11 ¢ 17 19 
North Platte, Neb.....11.4 6 17.4 19.4 
Scottsbluff, Neb.......12.1 6 18.1 20.1 


Discount to dealers: where service station gasoline 


prices are normal, resellers’ allowance off service 
station prices are (Maximum over-all, including 
rent) as follows: Reliance, 2c; Standard Red 


Crown, and Red Crown Ethyl, 3c. Where service 
station gasoline prices are below normal, resellers’ 
allowances are reduced one-half of the amount below 
normal, down to the following (Minimum over-all 
including rent): Reliance, 2c, Standard Red Crown 
and Red Crown Ethyl 3c. 

Discounts to consumers: for tank wagon deliveries 
covered only by Standard Commercial Consumer 
Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 


Essolene 

Posted Kero- 

Tank —— Tax- Posted sine 

Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 
Little Rock, Ark......... 7 9.29 -7.3. 20 10 
Alexandria, La....... 7 9.5 8 21 *10 
Baton Rouge, La. sea A 5.5: #7 20 *12 
New Orleans, La...... 7 9.5 *8 2) *13 
Lake Charles, La..... 7.5 10 *%8 21.5 #12 
Shreveport, La....... 6.5 9 %7 19.5 #12 
Latsyette, La... .....5 7.5 10 %8 21.5 #12 
Beith, DORR. .c.c5+0 Bs 9.858 20.6 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9 10.75 moo 8 

Knoxville, Tenn pecan 9.5 40.25 8 22 3.5 

Memphis, Ten eich Reo eat oe 21 10.5 
Nashvi ille, Raa aia 8.5 10.25 8 21 13 


*Baton Rouge and Shreveport gasoline tax in- 
cludes 5c state tax, Ic federal tax, and lc parish tax; 
Alexandria, Lake Charles, Lafayette and New 
Orleans, 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices 
include le state tax; New Orleans kerosine includes 
also lc parish tax. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Feb. 11, 1935, commercial consumers not under 
contract will be bi illed at 2.5c per gal. above posted 
bulk plant tank car price at time and place of de- 
livery in lots of 50 gals. or more at one time. Con- 
tract customers will be billed at following differentials 
over tank car price, on yearly purchases: up to 


Undivided dealers 


price at 





get. i 


| 


35,999 gals., 2.5c over tank car price; 36,000 to 
119,999 gals., 2c over; 120,000 to 239,999 gals. 
1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., 1c; 480,000 gals. 
and over, 0.5c. 

On single deliveries to all classes of commercial 
consumers, of less than 50 gals., s.s. price at time 
and place of delivery applies. 


Magnolia Petroleum 


Mobilgas 
Kero- 
Total sine 
TW. Taxes T-.W.S:8. TW. 
Muskogee, Okla...... 11 5 16 18 8 
Oklahoma City....... 11 5 16 18 8 
Plea. RIB. oc caicves 11 5 16 18 8 
Fort Smith, Ark. . 3.5 35 14.5 18 8 
Little Rock, Ark...... ee Bee Vi 20 8 
Texarkana, Ark...... 10.5 *5 5.5 7.5 $8 
EUS eee 10 5 15 17 8 
Ft. Wotth, Tex.s<c0«s 10 5 15 17 8 
Houston, Tex... ... 06 10 5 15 Wg 8 
San Antonio, |. rae 10 5 15 17 8 
She ay i Serre 12 5 17 19 10 
Santa Fe, N. M...... 13. 5**7 = 5. 22.5 a 
Roswell, MOR: a noxnd $2.5776.5: I 21 10 
Metro Gasoline (Third ann 
Muskogee, Okla...... 8 5 13 15 
Oklahoma City....... 8 5 13 15 
Oo a oc ee 8 5 13 15 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 9 5 14 16.5 
Little Rock, Ark...... 9 7.5 16.5 18.5 
Texarkana, Ark....... 8.5 5 is:3 43.5 
LESS 5 ee 7 5 12 14 
Ft. Worth, : | aaa 7 5 iz 14 
Houston, Seer 8 5 13 15 
San Antonio, i: Sore f 5 12 14 
Fl Paso, Tex were yer 10 5 15 iW 
Santa Fe, N. re 13,5°°87 . $6:5 ‘20.5 
Roswell, N. M....... 10.5¢t6.5 17 19 Eeek 
*In Texarkana, 4c Texas tax applies; outside 
Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 
tIn Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies outside 


Fort Smith, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

**Includes lc city tax. 

ttIncludes 0.5c¢ city tax. 

Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. price in t.w., 
bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and Ethyl, 
normally: to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 


3.5c. On Metro gasoline in Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico: to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 


dealers. 2.5c. On Metro, in Arkansas and Louisiana: 
to 100% dealers. 3c; to divided dealers. 3c. 

Price basis to consumers: Ali grades of gasoline 
invoiced at consumer’s t.w. price, which normally is 
2c less than s.s. price, less following contract quantity 
discounts. at end of month, on monthly purchases: 
thru Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico: 3,001 to 
10,000 gals., Mobilgas and Ethyl, lc, Metro, 0.5c; 
10,001 gals. and over, Mobilgas and Ethyl, 2c, 
Metro, lc; 25 to 3,000 gals., no discount. hru 
Arkansas and Louisiana, on Mobilgas and Ethyl, 
following basis will apply, on an estimated monthly 
consumption, differentials figured over posted tank 
car delivered price: 50 to 3,000 gals., 2.5c over; 
3,001 to 10,000 gals., 2c; 10,001 to 20,000 gals., 
1.5c; 20,001 to 40,000 gals., 1c; 40,001 gals. or more, 
0.5¢ per gal. over. Deliveries are 25 gals. or more in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and N. Mex., and 50 gals. or more 
in Ark. and La. 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


Denver, Colo......... 13 5 18 20 13 
Pueblo, Colo......... 12 5 Wf 19 13 
Grand Junc.,Colo....35.5 § 20.5 22.5 15 
Saener; WO. sic asces B.S 5 8:35 20:5 TS 
Cheyenne, Wyo......13.5 5 18.5 20.5 3 
Billings, Mont........ 4:5 6 20:5 22:5 16.5 
Butte, Mont......... 16 6 22 24 7.5 
Great Falls, Mont....14.5 6 30.5 22.5 47.5 
Helena, Mont........ 6.5 6 322.5 24:5 7735 
Salt Lake City, Utah..16 5 21 23 16 
MOIR: 106: oc cae cx sas 16:5 6 22:5 24:5 4&8 
Twin Salle; Tde..<...0% 16.5 -6 . 22:5. 28.5 38 
Albuquerque, N. M...13.5 16.5 20 22 13 
Denied (Third Grade) 
Denver, Colo......... 11 5 16 18 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... AL.o 5 16.5 18.5 
Helena, Mont. .....s 4.5 6 20:5 22:5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .14 5 19 21 
OMe. TG. .6 os enews 14.5 6 70.5: 22.5 
Albuquerque, N. M...11.5 76.5 18 20 


tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines, 
thru territory, off s.s. price: to “‘undivided”’ dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4c; Demand, 3c; to 
**divided’”? dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 3.5c; 
Demand, 2.5c. 





S. O. California 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Standard Gasoline 
San Francisco, Cal....12.5 4 16.5 18.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 12 4 16 18 10.5 
gg So” 13 4 17 19 12 
PROGRIZ, Ariz< sissies 14 6 20 22 T18 
MEDD, IMEC ais acesa ws 13 5 18 20 13 
POTCIANG, OF. 6s. 00:06:00 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 13 6 21 | BES 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 6 2 24 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash....... 13 6 19 21 [<5 


Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal....10.5 4 14.5 16.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 10 + 4 16 
a LS 11 4 15 7 
ee rr 11 5 16 18 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 12 6 18 20 
Portland, Ore. ....... 11 6 17 19 
Seattle, Wash........ 11 6 17 19 
Spokane, Wash....... 14 6 20 22 
Tacoma, Wash....... 11 6 i 19 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discounts: on gasoline: on Stanavo Aviation, 
Standard Ethyl, and Standard gasolines, to 100% 
dealers, 2c below t.w. price; on Flight, le per gal. 
below t.w. To “split”? dealers, all brands gasoline 
lc below t.w. 

On kerosine: tank car delivery, 3.5¢ off t.w. price 
to all classes of trade; transport truck and trailer 
deliveries, 3.5c below t.w. to resellers; plant deliveries 
to jobbers, 3c below t.w. 


Canada 


Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. aWe 

Hamilton, Ont....... 16 Go 2 25 17.5 

Toronto, Oats. isc sa 16 6 22 25 17.5 

Brandon, Man....... 2355: 21> aoe Sess 28 

Winnipeg, Man....... af ft «HT S31. WS 

Regina, Sask piece Gree Ore 23 7 30 33 21.5 

Saskatoon, Sack eawet 25.8 7 32.8 35.8 24.3 

Edmonton, i a ay jee! Se le. 5 Py A Br 
CANTY AID. 6cscsccaess « 2955: 32.5 Bi 
Vancouver, B. C...... 20 7 ae 30 24 
Montreal, Que........ 18 6 24 27 17 

SE ESOS i 18 8 26 30 19.5 

Haliaxz, N.S....0006% 18 8 26 30 19.5 

Discount to dealers and A.R.D. Accounts: 


On gasoline, effective May 14, 1934: in Maritime 
Provinces, all dealers get 4c off s.s. price; in all other 
provinces, open dealers get 3c off s.s. price and le 
additional to 100% accounts. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in princi- 
pal marketing territories (Stanavo aviation 
in all territories except Continental Oil and 
Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column ineludes Ic 
federal tax, and state tax; also municipal 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


Effective May 27, 1935 
S. O. New Jersey 


Tank Car T.W. 
BOPRREG, Phe Ns isc kb sees eee see es 9.5 12 
Sy | eee 3:5 12 
VU EE SE Soe eee eee a 12.6 
EN Peer ener ee ee Cr Te 13.5 
CORR DOT ON IN Gaia's os ke Rw ROA S ESOS 14.9 
OE Oe et ren ee er ery 14.6 
CHAPIOSTONs Ws VO 55sec Se vicsinetedewces 14.2 

Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

CIPO TIN Wis doids Cae coen cease easG se 12.8 
MMRNG NES Wess oak seek aus ecws@eaeess i ey 
OGtOT Rocko kde cepa eteeeee os 13.5 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax, also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, 
as shown in general footnote. These prices in effect May 27, 1935, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
quarters offices, but subject to later corrections. 








S. O. Pennsylvania 


T.W. 
ot a ee ee ee eee 14.1 
WG a aso no a eeen dou dawudved 14.9 
S. O. Louisiana 
Tank 
Car 
WAR Rs 4 baa sb eW ers adiccwewuesueees 8.5 


All above prices do not include state or federal 
taxes. 


Note: S.s. prices in above four territories are 
generally 6c over t.w. prices. Following discounts 
apply for t.w. deliveries, on monthly purchases, off 
t.w. price: 3,000 to 10,000 gals., 0.5c; 10,000 to 
20, gals., 1c; 20,000 to 48,000 gals., 1.5c; and 
over 40,000 gals., 2c. Consumer t.w. price is gener- 
ally tank car price, plus freight, plus 2.5c per gal. 


S. O. Ohio 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. 
Thru Ohio: (To Commercial Consumers) 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation (73 Octane): 20.5 


on contract to hangar 


Discounts: For + och 
c below commercial con- 


operators and resellers: 
sumer posted t.w. price. 


S. O. Indiana 


Chicate, Thi. occ vce 13.6 4 17.6 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 14.5 5 19.5 
Detroit, Mich.........15.1 4 19.1 
Milwaukee, Wisc...... 13.9 5 18.9 
Minneapolis, Minn....14 4 18 
ee ee 13.3 3 16.3 
Kansas City, Mo......13 *4 17 
Cargo, N. Dio... 055 15 4 19 
Oe 3 **14.5 5 19.5 
Wichita, Kans........ $2.5 + 16.5 
*Includes Ic city tax. 
**Includes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 
Magnolia Petroleum 
ae 13 5 18 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)........ 8.2 
Continental Oil Co. 
Total 
T.W. Tax ‘Ke 
Denver, Colo......... 16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 16.5 5 21.5 
Helena, Mont........ 0 6 an3 
Salt Lake City, Utah..19 5 24 
Albuquerque, N. M...16.5 *6.5 23 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. California 
Phoesis, Ariz. .......52055.5 6 yi 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 13 4 My 
San Francisco, Cal....13.5 4 17.5 
Reno; Nev.......55.. 15 5 20 
Portiand, Ore... ....... 14 6 20 
Seattle, Wash........ 14 6 20 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 23 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha 
In Effect May 27, 1935 


(In Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels; in Cents per 


Gallon) 
| a — 

rr] oes] nes S 

Sa ~ ou 

ae) | 

=O i =3 

SR >Z GZ B 
pS ¢ ere te ? ae cae ee 
Baltimore (net)....... 11 oP ae | 
Boston (net)......... 11 13 13 11 
ere Sena “as iets Ee 
Buffalo (net)......... athas cular’ and 14 
MN is Kdndeanaee is.f oso 15 15 
Se rere 417.4 17.6 T18.6 17.5 
DRAMONB GIO Ss 6c cae 14 15.6 16.4 19.3 
Eeacaster, Pa. .cs.. ratte carder. © saber. “cae 
Milwaukee........... 19:5 728.4 23.9 38.5 
Minneapolis...... Ti?.8 Fai.3 Taek Fis-9 
Newark (net)..... 13 j cis ae 
New York (net)...... 11 13 13 3 
Philadelphia (net).... 11.5 13 13 E.S5 
Providence (net). ; = 11 caee Jee 
Rochester (net).... 11 oe Soo dee 
a oo eae oe 4.7 16.0 FF 3 
Syracuse.. ; 16 
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| 0.7¢, s.s. cut 1.2c¢, 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery 
New York Harbor 


or seaboard terminal) 
9 


|}and s. s, up 0.5¢, except Bristol, Baton 


PSOE EG CISENICES «oo oc occa cccence 9 
DUOMO ee 6 céctccviceneccecucewes 9 
Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers in | 


some instances. 
*In the East, prices apply on product generally 
known as Mineral Spirits; in the middlewest, prices 


apply on Stanosol (S. O. Indiana grade of Stoddard 
Solvent). 
TAt the following points, these taxes and/or 


discounts apply on the products specified: Detroit, 
first three products include 3c state tax, prices 
applying on 150 gals. or more, with prices Ic higher 
for less than 150 gals.; 
includes 4c state tax; Minneapolis, first 3 products 
include 3c state tax; price for solvent for less than 
100 gals. is Ic higher. 


Latest Changes 


From May 21 to May 27 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes 
shown. See table for full current 
prices. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: 
Mt. Airy, dealer t.w. cut 0.45¢, sus. 
cut 0.7c, May 21. 


Atlantic Refining—White Flash Plus: 
Erie, cut 1c, May 21. 


S. O. California—Standard and Flight: 


Reno, cut lc, May 22. 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 
dates not previously shown in 
table. Table in this issue is cor- 
rected to show these changes. 
Changes are on gasoline unless 
kerosine is indicated. 
S. 0. New Jersey—Essolene: 
Wheeling, t.c. up 0.3c, May 10, in- 
stead of being unchanged as reported on 
page 59 of May 15 issue. T.w. and s.s. 
were unchanged. 
Atlantic Refining—White 
Thru Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
up 0.2c, May 6. Prices were changed in 
May 15 issue, but note of change was 


Flash Plus: 


omitted. 

Richmond, up 0.3c, May 10. 

Brunswick, t.w. cut 2¢, s.s. cut 3e, 
May 17. 

Trenton, up 0.3c, May 10. Note of 
change was published on page 77 of 
May 22 issue, but prices in table were 


not corrected thru oversight. 


S. O. Nebraska—Reliance: 

Omaha, s.s. cut 1.5c, May 17; t.w. 
May 21. 

cut 0.5¢, May 16. 


cut 


McCook, s.s. 
Louisiana—Essolene: 


Thru 


. 


territory, t. ¢c., dealer t. w. 


Milwaukee, V.M.&P. price | 


| 


Rouge and New Orleans, May 2, in- 
stead of only thru Louisiana as pub- 
lished on page 62 of the May 8 issue. 


Thru Tennessee, dealer t. w. cut 
0.25¢ to 0.75¢e, and s. s. cut 0.5¢ to 
1.5¢c, except Bristol unchanged, May 
16. 

Little Rock, dealer t. w. cut 0.25¢, 


s. S. 


cut 0.5c, May 16. 


S. 0. California—Stanavo Aviation: 

Thru major part of territory, t.w. 
prices adjusted, May 20. Spokane was 
unchanged. Adjustment affected: Phoe- 
nix up 1.2c; Los Angeles, up 0.7¢c; San 
Francisco, up 1.3¢c; Reno, up 1.5c; Port- 
land, cut 0.7c; and Seattle, cut 1.4c. 


Chain Store Tax Menaces 


California Stations 


LOS ANGELES, May 24.—By a 
vote of 24 to 9, the California senate 
approved taking the chain store tax 
bill from the revenue and taxation 
committee and placing it on the senate 
file for passage. Action of the upper 
house came after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made in committee 
to force the bill to the floor. A mo- 
tion to secure committee approval 
failed 6 to 7, and a motion to table 
it deadlocked, 6-——6. The bill was 
passed by the state assembly by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

Gasoline service sations are sub- 
ject to the proposed tax, which starts 
at $1 for the first store in a chain and 
rises to $500 for the tenth and each 
additional unit. 


Suit Halts Operations 


59 


TULSA, May 23.—The suit wvhich the 
city of Pawhuska has filed against six 
operators in the Osage district for 
alleged pollution of the city’s water sup- 
ply, is reported to have caused a cur- 
tailment in oil field work in that area. 

Operators are reported to feel that 
the suit was not made in good faith and 
that it apparently filed on the 
strength of poor advice. The suit alleges 
Bird creek was polluted. 


was 





Skelly to Build Station 


DES MOINES—A one-stop service sta- 
tion is to be built here by the Skelly 
Oil Co., on a lot, 70 by 100 feet, pur- 


| chased recently at Ingersoll avenue, and 


36th street. 





U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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Bulk Motor Fuel Stocks Fall 394,000 Barrels 


By Telegraph were reported in the Texas Gulf plants for the week ended May 18. 

NEW YORK, May 28 which gained 72,000 barrels and at 

YLLOWING increases of more than California plants, where runs gained 
F.:.000,000 barrels in bulk stocks of 70,000 barrels. East Coast plants in- 
motor fuel the past two weeks, stocks creased runs 32,000 barrels and Louisi- 


Oe, 


Un- 
finished gasoline stocks decreased 44,- 
000 barrels, to 6,079,000 barrels while 
stocks of other motor fuels rose 125,000 
barrels to 


5,290,000 barrels. 


the week ended May 25 decreased 394,- ana Gulf 24,000 barrels. Indiana-Illi- 

000 barrels, to 64,596,000 barrels, ac- nois-Kentucky plants cut runs 39,000 Total finished motor fuel stocks on 

cording to the American Petroleum In- _ barréls, May 25 were 53,227,000 barrels, a de- 

stitute. Refinery stocks of motor fuels fell Cline of 475,000 barrels from May 18. 
Crude runs to stills increased 156,- 427,000 barrels, standing at 34,207,- The largest reduction was reported in 

000 barrels, to 2,536,000 barrels daily 000 barrels on May 25. In-transit and Indiana - Illinois - Kentucky district, 

average the past week. Reporting terminal stocks declined 85,000 bar- Where they decreased 282,000 barrels. 


plants operating at 74.5 per cent ca- rels, to 19,020,000 barrels, from a California stocks declined 269,000 bar- 
pacity. The largest increases in runs_ revised figure of 19,105,000 barrels rels and East Coast 130,000 barrels, 


Current Refinery Operations 








Stocks—————__,, Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting (Thousands of Barrels) % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated Total Finished Total Finished Gas& Gas & pacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 
Fast Coast : 100.0 506,000 474,000 82.7 iis 16,389 16,519 9,458 9,307 87.8 88,000 87,000 
Appalachian ; ; 94.8 109,000 107,000 74.7 73.3 2,073 2,036 664 680 98.7 25,000 24,000 
Ind., Ill., Ky 95.9 319,000 358,000 te 84.4 9,382 9,665 4,302 4,325 96.8 107,000 116,000 
Okla., Kans., Mo 84.8 257,000 2 2,000 66.9 68.2 5,476 5,537 4,048 4,021 89.1 64,000 66,000 
Inland Te xas ; 48.5 94,000 103,000 S&.8 64.4 1,331 1,385 1,865 1,842 70.‘ 25,000 25,000 
Texas Gul ? : 96.4 510,000 438,000 B57 73.6 6,041 5,830 9,060 8,849 98.5 120,000 102,000 
La. Gulf ' 96.4 119,000 95,000 73.0 58.3 1,345 1,240 3,381 +205 96.1 19,000 20,000 
No. La., Ark as 90.0 53,000 39,000 73.6 54.2 264 241 277 259 95:.7 7,000 6,000 
Recky Bt... . 455s 61.9 44,000 49,000 73.3 81.7 987 1,041 772 782 84.8 11,000 12,000 
California ee 92.8 525,000 455,000 65.5 Fees 9,939 10,208 63,830 63,310 100.0 50,000 55,000 
isk ere 89.5 2,536,000 2,380,000 74.5 a7 53.207 53,702 97,657 96,630 92.5 516,000 513,000 
*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
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Heating Oils Point Higher As Tractor 


Fuel Consumption Increases 


ENERALLY speaking heating oll 

markets continued to im- 

provement and prices were point- 
ing higher in many refinery districts. 
Active demand together with a lack of 
offerings largely responsible for 
the tight position of these markets. 


show 


was 


In some prices were higher 
than they have been since 1932 with 
no letdown anticipated by traders close 
to the situation. On the eastern sea- 
board, operators were working on such 
a narrow margin in relation to prices 
at the Gulf that there was no room 
for price cutting. 


areas 


Western Pennsylvania refiners were 
still trying to keep up with their or- 
ders for fuel oil, reports indicated. 
Offerings on the spot market were few 


and far between, 
CHICAGO, May 25 Heating oils 
continued to ride the crest of high 


prices and active interest in the Mid- 
Western tank car market the week 
ended May 25. 


Traders continued to predict a let- 
down in this market, but as the week 
ended it was not apparent. 


Lack of East Texas offerings, and 
active call for suitable grades of dis- 
tillate for tractor fuel were the main 
reasons for strength in prices. 


A glance at prices prevailing for 
these oils over the past several years 
reveals that only once, in 1932, did 
prices reach a parity with present lev- 
els, and this was in the height of the 
heating oil season. Present prices had 
not been touched throughout 1933 and 
1934. 


Heavy fuels were quiet, with oc- 
casional shading of prices for some 
grades. Movement as a rule was slow. 


NEW YORK, May 25.—-Heating oils 
were in moderately good demand for 
this season of the year, according to 
most traders. While not heavy, buy- 
ing was sufficient to prevent any no- 
ticeable reductions in prices in the 
tank car and barge markets along 
the eastern seaboard. 


This was particularly true of the 
No. 2 oil. The market for this grade 
at the Gulf was reported in good shape 
and the spread between Gulf prices 
and those along the seaboard was so 
narrow that it left little room for cut- 
ting, according to reports. 


Despite the fact that this is the off- 


May 29, 1935 


season for heating oils, some traders 
were predicting higher prices in view 


of the tightness of the Gulf markets. 


TULSA, May 25.—The Mid-Conti- 
nent heating oil market was feature- 
less the week ended May 25. 


Mid-Continent markets have lost the 
support of jobbers who have been buy- 
ing distillate for distribution as trac- 
tor fuel, the heating oil sea- 
son is at an end there was little ex- 
pectation of much business from dis- 
tributors of these oils. 


Since 








Prices held steady during the week 
at previously established levels. The 
No. 1 white oil was quoted at 3.625 
cents and up in Oklahoma. Oceasion- 

Heating Oil 
Following are tank wagon prices of various 


grades of heating oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect May 27, 1935 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 


Newark. Ne Biscéeccciex 5 6 6 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 8 6.5 6.5 
Baltimore, Md......... 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Washington, D. C....... 8 6.5 6.5 
S. O. New York 

New York City..... 2 8 7 7 6.5 
pS. a ee 3 6.75 6.75 6.50 
Rochester, N. Y........ 8.5 7 7 7 
Boston, Mass.......... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Anususeta, Me.... cece 9.25 fds Fete 4.05 
Manchester, N. H....... 8.50 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt......... 9 Cc0d Fete F008 
New Haven, Conn...... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.00 
Providence, R. I........ 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Atlantic Refining 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 6.30 $.90 ... 5.5 
Allentown, Pa.......... 9 7.5 aa t.3 
Wilmington, Del........ 8.5 7 aa 6.5 
Springfield, Mass....... $:75 7.25 7.25 
Worcester, Mass........ S.73 f.2a9 7.25 
Hartford, Conn......... 8.5 7 7 
S. O. Ohio 
Ohio Statewide......... 8 tcfe 6 68eoe 6 Fe 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; bucket 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 


ave wctatcasacewecdasedunees 7 
TORU ce cceduceccdcewacuns *13, 
I ac eae sc are owe ee aeeeeues 9 
pS OE ee eo rer rer fer 8 
CCI CIs owe dtkacusicecacqaxcaccnes 8. 
er Pe NS oak CGde's wos sedccunekeans ; 


We Oe Oc cneisanccidiacacenans 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 

Discounts: at Chicago above price applies on 
150 gals. or more; 100 to 149 gals., 0.5c¢ higher, 
under 100 gals., 1.5¢ higher. Indianapolis and 
Detroit le off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. 
and over; at St. Louis, Ic off for 50 gal. dumps and 
over; at other above points, le off t.w. price for 
deliveries 150 gals. and over. 


Wn DO— 


or 
0.0 


al offerings of this oil at cents 
were encountered from other districts. 


U. G. I. gas oil was still being used 


by refiners for cracking stock and 
subsequently limited supplies were 
available in the open market. The 


24-26 gravity fuel oil also was being 
used for cracking purposes. Quota- 
tions of $0.775 and up were general, 
with buyers for all supplies. 


Zero fuel oil 
in Oklahoma, 


was pegged at $1.15 


To Honor Tom Clark 


MILWAUKEE, May 25.—The Wiscon 
sin Petroleum Association is planning 
to honor Thomas A. Clark, association 
past president, who died May 17, during 
the annual meeting next week. 

Elmer H. Pedley, president, and Roy 
L. Brecke, secretary, will be in Manito 
woc, Wis., May 27 to place a wreath on 
the grave in the name of the association. 

A resolution expressing the sym 
pathy of the association to Mrs. Clark 
is being prepared for consideration at 
the annual meeting in 
May 28. 


Green Bay, 


Commodity Exchange 


NEW YORK, May 27.—Trading on 
the Commodity Exchange showed some 
improvement last week when nine gaso 
line transactions were closed compared 
to only two in the previous week. 
were made for June, July and Septem 
ber delivery. The June sales were at 
levels slightly lower than those closed 
in the previous week. 


Sales 


Gasoline Futures 


Week Ended May 25, 1935 
Month High Low Close 
June 5.85 5.84 B.76-5.82 
July 6.00 5.93 5.93-6.00 
6.18 6.18 6.10-6.20 


September 


Note: Gasoline trading in 1000-barre] units: 
U. S. Motor 55-59 octane, deliverable from Ex- 
change license storage in Houston-Galvaston 
(Texas) area. Crude oil trading in 2000-barre! 
units: Oklahoma-Kangas, 36-36.9 gravity legally 
produced oil, deliverable from Exchange li- 
censed storage in Houston-Galveston area and 
Cushing-Drumright (Okla.) area Deliveries of 
other grades of gasoline and crude subject to 
premiums or discounts set forth in Exchange 
by-laws. 


Heating Oil Prices Rise 


CHICAGO, May 27 
grades of heating oils will be advanced 
0.3-cent on May 28 by the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana generally throughout In- 
diana territory, at normal and subnor- 
mal points. 


Prices of all 


While the season for domestic heating 
oils, as such, is over in virtually all of 
the territory, the tank car market for 
the light grades of fuel oil held 
remarkably well, due in a great meas- 
ure to the widespread use of tractor 
fuel, coupled with the almost total ab- 
sence of supplies from the East Texas 
districts, which has caused a compara- 
tive shortage of these products. 


has 









SEABOARD MARKETS, Export and 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX 
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° Pacific E (cont'd May 27 May 20 May 13 
Eastern Domestic a , r . 
(Prices in cen “ a4 gallon gprs car lots, unless otherwise mane. f.o.b. Gasoline, U.S. Motor..... $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 
refinery or seaboard te rmina representing majority of sales an quotations Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.. $1.60 —$1.75 $1.60 —$1.75 $1.60 -$1.75 
to jobbers and/or consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax 38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 
not included.) RN 5h esas $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
*Motor Gasoline Kerosine, prime white..... $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 
Prices May 27 65 Octane 
; 60-64 Octane and Above 
New York harbor........ 6.00 6.25 New York Export 
eee eee ee es (Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 
Baltimore district........ 6.00 6295 Cylinder Oils (Pennsylvania Products) 
Norfolk district.......... 6.00 6.25 27 
Wilmington, N. C., district 6.00 6.25 : : May 2 May 20 May 13 
Charleston, S. C., ‘district. 6.00 6.25 Bright stock: 
Savannah district......... 6.25 — 6.50 6.50 — 6.75 Light, 25 pour point. 23.50 23.00 22.00 -—22.50 
Jacksonville district....... 6.25 -— 6.50 6.50 -— 6.75 Dark, 25 pour point. 23.00 22.50 21.50 -—22.00 
Portland district........ 6.25 6.50 10-15 pour test...... Discontinued ae 24.00 -—25.00 
Boston district........... 6.00 6.25: Neutral oil: 
af doen apa 00 ¢"os 200 3 color, 25 pour pt. 28.50 -29.00 28.50 -29.00 28.50 -29.00 
Providence district. 6 00 6.25 - nes = 
> . 5 75 6 150 3 color, 25 pour pt. 23.50 —24.00 23.50 -24.00 23.50 —24.00 
Providence district, barges. IF 5.00 z “pd -* 
— eas 600 w arren E filtered..... 19.50 19.50 19.00 -19.50 
*Due to lack of companies offering U. S. Motor gasoline, 59 octane and below 600 stm. refd. unfiltered 15.50 15.50 15.00 -15.25 
in the open m urket, ae f “4 ~ grade are discontinued. Quotations nominally | 650 stm. rfd. unfiltered... 17.50 17.50 16.00 -17.00 
are 0.25¢ below those for 60-64 octane grade. 600 flash, steam refined... 18.50 18.50 16.50 -17.50 
Ween Whites Messin: 630 flash, steam refined... 23.50 23.50 21.00 -—21.50 
in 
Prices May 27 
New York harbor.... 5.00 Savannah district.... 5.50 
N. Y. harbor, barges. . 4.75 Jacksonville district. . 5.50 . 
Philadelphia district.. 5.50 Portland district..... 5.25 — 5.50 Wax Domestic and Export 
Baltimore district.... 5.50 Boston district....... 5.00 — 5.25 (Prices in cents d. T at 
> 2-2 . : J 4 . per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. methods. Pa a a 
a ogg cotta esp zoos as barges... 4.75 - 5-00 points shown below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A. M. 
h te ag ons os : 50 aay we . Sew -» 3.00 — 5.25 (E. M. P.) melting points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Renenne 
Charleston, S. C., dist vies rovidence, barges... 4.875— 5.00 prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New Orleans districts, in 
Heating Oil bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk). 
Prices May 27 New York New York _ Philadelphia eae New Orleans 
harbor harbor, barges district Prices—May 27 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
Ee ea ee . 5.00 4.75 §.25 124-6 Y.C. scale...... 2.05 — 2.10 2.05 — 2.10 2.05 — 2.10 2.05 — 2.10 
“Ra ania ean 400 = 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 4.00 — 4.25 122-4 W.C. scale » 2.05 = 2.125 2.05 — 2.125 2.05 — 2.125 2.05 — 2.125 
No 3 NGM heh Soe se, 400 =~ 4.95 3°55 =< 400 4.00 — 4.25 126-6 WC. ecele...0. 2.00 — 2.15 £2.05 = 2:55 2.05: =:2.55 2.05 = 245 
RM heck i a ho 4.00 = 4.95 2.75 — 2.00 4.00 = 4.25 123-5 Fully refined. 4.20 3:625— 3.75 4.20 3.625— 3.75 
No. 5 (per barrel)........ rere $1.35 125-7 Fully refined. . 4.30 3.75 — 4.00 4.30 3.75 — 4.00 
No. 6 (per barrel)........ St eI $1.15 128-30 Fully refined. 4.55 4.00 - 4.25 4.55 4.00 — 4.25 
130-2 Fully refined. 4.80 4.25 - 4.50 4.80 4.25 — 4.50 
Baltimore Boston 133-5 Fully refined. 5.30 4.75 - 5.00 5.30 4.75 -— 5.00 
district district 135-7 Fully refined. 5.55 5.00 - §.25 wee nee 
Oe Se a re 5.50 5.00 - 5.25 
oe SR Ae ieee 4.25 4.25 
Reis sisapea ose wale wale 4.25 4.25 
“aa paRehaebabErat 4.25 4.25 Gulf Coast 
No. 5 (per barrel). ....... $1.35 $1.45 : 
No. 6 (per barrel)..-...... $1.15 $1.15 (Prices are f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions except 
prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 20,000 
Boston dist., Providence Providence barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 
barges district dist., barges Motor Gasoline 
No. Sachsen ene ee eecees 4.75 -— 5. 00 5.00 = Ss By 2) 4.875- 5.00 For Domestic Shipment 
_ Ee SS eer 4.00 — 4.25 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 
_ od eraseeneereReatany 4.00 - 4.25 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 —— ye May 20 May 13 
DD Riussshneeevcessew ss 4.00 - 4.25 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 59 octane and below...... ee Oe 5.25 5.00 — 5.125 
60-64 octane number...... ER Ti 5.375 $.125— 5.25 
Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil 65 octane and above...... 5.50 538 5.25 — 5.50 
Grade Ships’ 28-34 Shore : : 
c Bunker! Gravity Plants oe Oils 
Per Barrel Per barrel Per gallon Per gallon No. 1 Heating oil......... 4.00 — 4. 4.00 4.25 .00 — 4.25 
New York harbor.. *$1.15 *$1.89 4.25 4.25 No. 2 Heating oil......... 3.25 3.25 5.25 
Philadelphia dist.... *pl..85 *$1.89 4.25 ee No. 4 Heating oil......... 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
Baltimore district... *S1.15 *$1.89 4.25 am . 
Norfolk district... *B1.15 *$1.89 4.25 pee Kerosine 
Charleston district. . 1.10 $1.89 eo ee 41-43 w.w. Pe ‘06 ~ 4.35 >. 25 - z 
a ae. $1.10 $189 er 7 WE cid weak aeeews 5 4.00 4. 4.00 4.25 
— dist... $1.10 $1.89 ie 4.75 ‘ 
ampa district..... $1.10 $1.89 pelers re Gasoline 
Portland district... . $1.25 $1.99 Neca. eee For Export Shipment 
Boston district..... $1.15 *$1.89 Se or U. S. Motor gasoline...... 4.875 4.625- 4.75 4.625— 4.75 
Providence district. $1.15 $1.89 nae cece 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline.... 5.00_ 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5¢ per bbl. 61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline.... >. 125 4.875— 5.00 4.875-— 5.00 
additional. 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline.... 525 3 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 
te ‘Motor, cases (cargoes) $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
: 64-66, 375 e.p. cases (car- 
Pacific Export $1.25 -$1.3 5 1.3 
BUSES akicvaGue es ceeee $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, Kerosine 
except where otherwise noted.) 
, 7 . es 44 water white........... 4.25 -— 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 
ee ee May 20 May 13 =| 41-43 water white........ 4.00- 4.25 4.00- 4.25 4100 - 4.25 
53-55 U. S. Motor........ 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 = 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 41-43 prime white........ 3.875— 4.125 3.875- 4.125  3.875- 4.125 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane = eo — ae i . W.W., cases (cargoes)..... $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 
a eet aanacoegae Te 4.75 — 5.25 4.75 — 5.25 4.75 — 5.25 P.W., cases (cargoes)...... $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 
| EP Pere 4.25 — 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 
41-43 w.w. kerosine....... 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 Gas and Bunker Oils 
44 water whi te kerosine... 5.00 5.00 5.00 . » — 
Prime wh. kerosine...... 4.00 — 4.50 4.00 -— 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 
In Cargo prio : per barrel *26-30 translucent gas oil 2.875 - 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
: : ° ee oe nae ' *30 plus translucent gas oil >. 42S >, kas 3.125 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.99 $1.10 -$1.25 $1.10 -$1.25 $1.10 -$1.25 | 30 plus transp. gas oil..... 3.125-_3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
Diesel fue l, under 23.9° $1.05 —$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 Diesel Oil Ships’ bunkers T$1.70 t$1.70 T$1.70 
30-34 gas oil... Je, $103 8110 -$1205 $1710 $105 1/10 | Grade @ bunker oil for ; 
horace © tel Ol... 25. 00s $0.75 -—$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 ships’ bunkers, per bbl... T$1.00 +$1.00 $1.00 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: + Grade € bunker oil, per : 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 bbl, in cargoes......... $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 
NE oor sos een So wire aes $1.275-$1.30 $1.275-$1.30 $1.275-$1. 30 *Leas than % of 1% sulphur. fLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity $1.175-$1.20 $1.175-$1.20 $1.175-$1.20 
Grade C fuel oil.......... $0.925-$0.95 $0.925-$0.95 $0.925-$0.95 (Continued on next page) 
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Seaboard Markets, Export and Coastwise 


Prices Do Not Include Federal Tax 








(Continued from preceding page) 
Mexican Crude and Bunker Oils 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 


South Texas Lubricating Oils (cont'd) 


Unfiltered Pales (cont'd) 


Prices— May 27 May 20 May 13 
Prices May 27 May 20 May 13 — +¥ na 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
00 No. 3 7.875— 8.50 7.875-— 8.50 7.875-— 8.50 
Heavy Panuco crude taxes mit de 3.3 | 8.5 5 
to be paid, per bbl...... $1.00 -$1.03 $1.00 -$1.03 $1.00 -$1.03 730 No. 4 .00 - 9.50 .00 - 9.50 1.00 - 9.50 
Grade C bunker oil, ships’ 1200 No. 4 ?.50 —10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
“bunkers, taxes paid, per 2000 No. 4 ».75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
g 
Ws sass octakewetoueens $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 Red Oils: 
Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils Vis. Color 
(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals. In drums and 100 No. 5-6 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
new barrels, 0.5¢ to le higher per gal. in some instances.) = 5-6 6.125- 6 4 6.125- 6.75 6. 835-6. 38 
90- ris. D2 .stk. 22.50 -23.50 22.50 -23.50 22.50 -23.50 wee seo 2-0 oe eee ao 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 -— 7.00 
130-160 bey D 310 2 = ee ers a ae, 500 No. 5-6 875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875~ 8.50 
"0-10 pour point....... 19.50 -20.50 19.50 -20.50 19.50 -20.50 750 No. 5-6. ».00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
10-25 pour point........ 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 | 3200 No. 3-6 ».50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00  —- 9.50 -10.00 
25-40 pour point.. 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 | 2000 No. 5-6 ».75 -10.25 2.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
150- 160 vis. E 210 brt. ‘stk. 19.00 —19.50 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with 


{ vil green cast; prices for blue cast 
red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


120 vis. D 210 bright stock 19.25 -19.75 19.25 -19.75 19.25 -19.75 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 


oil: 
0-10 pour point....... 17.25 -17.50 17.25 -17.50 17.25 -17.50 Tanker Rates 
15-30 gg PORE: cc0s0: 16.25 —-16.75 16.25 -16.75 16.25 -16.75 me 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral (Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shipments 
oil. per ton of 2240 pounds, British sterling: to U. S. ports, cents per barrel) 
0-10 pour point....... 17.75 -18.25 7.75 -18.25 17.75 -18.25 Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil & /or Spirit 
15-30 pour point........ 16.75 -17.25 16.75 -17.25 16.75 -17.25 Rates—May 27 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Genate Ask 
600 s.r. olive green........ 12.00 12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 Calif.U.K. /Continent*.. 17/3 18 /-18/6 16/ 16 /6-17/ 
600 s.r. dark green........ 9.50 -10.50 9.50 -10.50 9.50 -10.50 Gulf-U.K. /Continent*.. 10/6 10/6-11, 12/ 12/-12/9 
GS fiers rcs eee sere 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 = 14.00 -14.50 Calif.-N. Atlantic. ew 59 55-60 59c 50-52c 
(not E. of N. Y.) . 
South Texas Lubricating Oils Gulf-N. Atlantic**...... tlc t16-17¢ l5c 16-17c 
(Viscosity at 100° F. cold test 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for (not E. of N. Y.) 


; export shipment) Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover 
Unpltered Pale Oils: : 


» “Fuel and Light Crude” 
quotations. 


Vis. Color *Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both incl 
ON No. 3 5.50 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 **Venezuela loading same rate: Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. aa litional. eee 
200 No. 3 6.375— 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 


tRates for heavy crude or fuel le to 2c higher than for light crude. 


‘ jecline of 33,495 barrels dally aver a 
Tanker Shipments Down ase. | slic alii Republic Enters Retail 


“ 





Following Strike 

LOS ANGELES, May 24.—Offshore 
tanker shipments from Pacific Coast 
ports during the month of April to- 
taled 149,562 barrels daily, compared 
with 199,340 barrels daily for the 
same month in 1934, according to pre- 
liminary estimates prepared by the Oil 
Producers Agency. This represents 
a loss of nearly 50,000 barrels daily, 
due largely to the effects of the tank- 
er strike. 

The loss came chiefly in fuel oil, 
which declined from a daily average 
of 104,518 barrels in April, 1934, 
to only 44,715 barrels daily in the past 
month. No shipments of this prod- 
uct were made to intercoastal ports 
last month. as compared with daily 
shipments of 55,113 barrels, or a 
monthly total of 1,653,380 barrels in 
April, 193 

Total gasoline shipments to all areas 
in April, 1935, were 1,418,038  bar- 
rels, a slight increase over the 1954 
figure, which was 1,342,290 barrels. 
The gain came as a result of consider- 
able increases in Atlantic foreign and 
intercoastal shipments that offset a 
decline in Pacific foreign movements. 

Comparison of the four-month pe- 
riod, January to April, 1935, and the 
corresponding period in 1934 shows 
that Pacifie foreign and Atlantic for- 
eign shipments made increases; inter- 
coastal movements declined sharply, 
and the total for all areas showed a 
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Ohio Oil Co. 


Stockholders of the Ohio Oil Co. voted 
to reduce the stated value of the no-par 
common stock from $100,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, and to write off good will, 
franchises, ete., of $28,190,399. J. K. 
Kerr retired as a director, others being 
re-elected 


Sun Plans Terminal 


At Erie Harbor 


ERIE, Pa., May 27. 


Announcement 
of plans for the construction of a large 
gasoline terminal at the Erie harbor 
has just been made by the Sun Oil Co 

The fuel will be shipped from the 
refinery at Toledo, and pumped into 
storage tanks at Erie, to be held for 
distribution to Erie, Warren, and 
Crawford counties in Pennsylvania, 
Ashtabula county, Ohio, and Chautau- 
qua county, New York. 

According to Branch Manager H. L. 
Beckwith, the company has arranged 
with the Pennsylvania railroad for the 
use of its docks here. 


Correction 
The first aid contest, a feature of 
the fire and safety marshals meeting 
at Oil City, Pa., will be on Thurs 
day, June 6, instead of Friday, June 6, 
as announced in the May 22 issue on 
page 44 


Market in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 27.—The Re- 
public Oil Co. will enter the retail 
business with the opening of more than 
100 service stations in the Pittsburgh 
area June 1, it was announced at a 
dinner celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the company. 


The company will market its own 
brand of gasoline, known as Republic 
and Republic Ethyl, and eventually ex- 
pects to have over 800 outlets in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. 

O. D. Robinson, president of the 
company, acted as chairman at the din- 
ner, and J. O. Corner, vice-president, 
officiated as master of ceremonies. The 
principal address was’ delivered by 
Walter S. Hallanan, president of the 
Plymouth Oil Co. Other speakers on 
the program were: W. H. Moreland, 
secretary-treasurer of the Republie Oil 
Co.; D. W. Hovey; O. R. Eytel, traffic 
manager; R. C. Munsell, merchandise 
manager; and A. V. Crouch, advertis- 
ing manager. Over 100 dealers and 
service station operators attended the 
banquet, 


Operation of barges from Republic's 
refinery at Texas City, Texas, to the 
recently acquired bulk plant in Pitts 
burgh has already started. The motor 
ship Peace, recently launched in the 
Ohio river, is the flagship of this fleet 











Prices in $ 





CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


$ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the well, A. P. 1. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a.m. of dates as given. 














Eastern Fields 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective May 16, 1935, except Corning effective 
Oct. 2, 1933) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
ee EE ee a atataap ee 1.92 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
(West Virginia)..... eee TT err .87 
Penna. Grade Oil in ‘Buckeye Pipe Lines 


Sn ing O.) rrr rer 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.32 


Posted by Other Companies 


Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd.: 
ae Alleghany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective May 16, 1935)........... $2.20 


*The Pennzoil Co.: (E fective as 16, 1935) 


Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.17 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.) (Effec- 
Se IE Or 0990) in cane snusecnnssdednaecen $1.13 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.17 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton anc Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other districts range down to $2.12 per bbl. at well. 
Michigan 
(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (Sept. 30, 1933)..$1.02 
(Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp.) 
West Branch (Apr. & _ j, | oe 
Central States Fields 
— by Ohio Oil Co. 
“a Feb. 1, (Effective May 22, 
1935) 1935) 
SRIBR cs eos eeas $1.15 West. Kentucky $1 
(Effective Jan. 5, 1934) : : 
Princeton....... $1.13 ee errr rr re. orc 
Canadian Fields 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 

PR Lac cc chet ak cas mumeme see e kas $2.10 
SR NE Ac Garces a Sues belseses ure swans $2.17 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field ee 
Crude: htha ; 
—s Dec. 9, 1933) (FE potas May 2 21, 1934) 

4.9. wee 50 +Clear.. feed = 31 
4549. 7, 2 tDiscolored..... $2.55 
(Effective May “21. 1934) 

0 and above....$2.19 
¢Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pressure, 
Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 410°, 


Discolored naphtha: same specificatic 
naphtha except color. 


Mid-Continent 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma- Kansas) Central Texas) 


OS | eer $0.84 $0.79 
oo. 5 ee 0.86 0.81 

| Se 0.88 0.83 
lS See eer 0.90 0.85 
I ES AO rey eee 0.92 0.87 
| SR ere es 0.94 0.89 
| oy ORS rr: 0.96 0.91 
Sk ere ee 0.98 0.93 
Oe re 1.00 0.95 
LE. Seer 1.02 0.97 
Sf ear eee 1.04 0.99 
Ee ere 1.06 1.01 
40 and above........... 1.08 1.03 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 


Sept. 29 by The Texas Cc. in Oklahoma, and in 
Nort and North Central Texas; Continental Oil 
in all three states; by Empire, White Eagle and 
Gypsy (Gulf). 


See also Carter Oil, Magnolia, Humble schedules 
below and footnotes under Carter table. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Kansas) 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 


Below 25....... $0.76 ee eee. $0.94 
ee 0.78 Ln 4 EEE 0.96 
ere 0.80 = ae 0.98 
DEAE ePoisewnn's 0.82 | eee eer -00 
58 


dabceness aeies by Sinclair-Prairie, 


| see above, 


13 | 


yns as for clear 


pe 0.84 ‘Ey fe Ae ee 
(4 5 i ee 0.86 SS ee 1.04 
cn, ee 0.88 oS + kee | 
eh er 0.90 40 and above. 1.08 
pS et eee 0.92 


t. 29, Carter gravity and price schedule met in 
and Humble 


price schedule met in North-North Central Texas | 
except that Sinclair-Prairie posts five lower grades | 


down to below 25, with 2c differential for each. 
Same day, Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in 
Oklahoma-Kansas. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 
In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
beginning with below 25, at $0.76 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.08. 

In Texas: North and North Central, 
Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, 
Comanche and Olden; and in Central Texas, in- 
cluding Mexia, Wortham, and Panola county, same 
gravity and price schedule as Stanolind in Texas, 
Ww hich see above, beginning with re 29 at $0.79, 
and ending with 40 and above, at $1.0 


including 
Electra, 


tPosted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 





(*In North, North Central and Central Texas) 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 

Below 29... <..% $0.79 > Ae $0.93 
sa Be ee 0.81 > ee 0.95 
5S rere 0.83 ye Seer a 
cS) 0.85 38-38.9 Beaten crates 0.99 
ei ) eS Ser 0.87 39-39 .9. os Ae 
SI-SS. Ps vce neve 0.89 40 and above. eee 
SOS8 9: kas tasa 0.91 

*Including North Texas, Ranger, Mexia, Powell, 
Boggy Creek, Richland, Wortham, Currie and 


Moran fields. 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tab les at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


Panhandle Texas 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
Below BU: «ccveagsckees $0.79 $0.69 
Ae rere 0.81 0.71 
he I ree 0.83 0.73 
ES eee 0.85 0.75 
Sesh ice cuca arenes 0.87 0.77 
RUM Po Onin eais sande <% 0.89 0.79 
Op Me BOOVE 3 soca kusass 0.91 0.81 
Sept. 29, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 


Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


East Texas 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 


Stanolind, Humble, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas and 
BUNUN ois pan nies ces wh sae ee ao nae $1.00 


West Texas and New Mexico 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 


Ector, Pecos and Winkler Counties, W. Texas and 
Lea oer . te. Sree a ae ere mee. - 0.75 
Crane, Upton, Crockett, Howard 


and Glasscock 
county, W. Tex $0.70 


Sept. 29, Magnolia met in Crane, Upton, Howard, 
Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. Sept. 29, Texas 
Co. met Humble in Winkler, Crane, Upton and 
Lea counties; Stanolind Oil & Gas met in Hendrich 
field, Winkler county and posted in Marion county, 
Tex. below 25 at $0.63, plus 2c differential to 40 & 
above at $0.95. 


South and Southwest Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
we Sept. 29, 1933) 

. 80.87 


Darst Creek.. 8 Mirando....... $0.80 
SS Ce 0.87 a ee 1.05 
BRO ssiescioeus 0.85 | 1.15 


Sept. 30, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. On Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Duval county 
and $0. 85 in Saxet-Greta. 

Oct. 2, Magnolia  anog $0.87 in Darst Creek and 
$1.15 in Tomball; Sept. 29 it — $0.80 in Mi- 
rando, $0.75 in Luling and $0.95 in Lytton Springs, 

eed 11, 1934 Magnolia posted $1.00 for Cleveland, 
Liberty county, Tex. 


Posted by Humble 


Conroe (Montgomery Co., Tex.) 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 
1 $5235,. 9%: $1.09 oS ee $1.15 
ee See oe ok io ern L.a7 
sy Lt I Loans 40 & above..... 1.19 


Sept. 30 Texas Co. met above prices. 


North Louisiana-Arkansas 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective March 17, 1934, except Homer, Smack- 

over and Nevada county, Sept. 29, 1933). 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado and Miller county). 


Bee 25 oveccid $0.71 oh ry 

> 0.73 pS ee ee 
26-26.9 0.75 Ak a 0.93 
27-27.9 0.77 Sa See ee 0.95 
Ee ae 0.79 37-37 .9 - O37 
a A 0.81 38-38.9 . Os 
SS ee 0.83 39.39 .9. ~ be 
eS) 1 0.85 40 and above... 1.03 
So 0.87 

ceechore, “ng Se EE RR RT $0.70 
i ee ees ae eee 0.60 
Urania, x Kia. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, 34). 0.87 

*Gulf Coastal Fields 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 

Below 20.......$0.82 St ee $0.98 
yy | 0.84 SB ne: 
oe a 0.86 Sk ae 1.02 
vy TY» i 0.88 J, eee 1.04 
2 EY 6 ER | | 31-31.9. 1.06 
Se 0.92 cp i 0) See een 1.08 
25-25.9. . 0.94 33-33 .9. 1.10 
So Tl a 0.96 34 and above. 1.12 
PROPINO OR WE. ow kein 6 rn o-eok bint, os a6ares o Osos $0.85 





‘ 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934 Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60 F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% "te made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60 F. 
™*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Orange, Pierce 
Junction, Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 
light, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland, and West 
Columbia. 


Above prices met Sept. 29 by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Sun Pipe Line Co. 


Posted by The Texas Co. 
(Effective Sept. 30, 1933) 


Same gravity and price schedule as Humble up 
to 30-30.9 gravity, which see; plus these grades: 


| ie: ae a $1.04 Se $1.10 
oy) eee 1.05 37-37 .9. ee 
VC? ne 1.06 1 re Be: 
fh 1.07 Le et ee 1.13 
ae et Se Lo 40 and above... 1.14 
35-35.9 


Partlavaca (Tex. Gulf bias May 17, 1935).$0.80 


Rocky Mountain Fields 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 

Salt Creek and Dutton Creek, Wyo. Same 
schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma-Kansas 
which see on first crude price page. 

_ eee ee ee ot. 

oO | nn earn a 1 
Grass Creek, heavy 0 
Greybull- Torchlight 1 
MEME INDON a oss aude o-ay-< sins ocelee ales cdexten 0 
OS eae ee en ro 0. 

1 
0 
0 


2 SL | eee eee 
Frannie light (Effective May 1, 1934) 
Frannie heavy 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, 1933) 


RN RIND 85 cc ea wcicir-cunwevesieenced $1.18 
RSERES WECER, MINNIE 6 io ks ko 0s 0-600 0s80 baa CS 1.18 
Ee er eee reer 1.02 
te er ee 1.01 
UT IEER, MOTE S 6. 0i< core oslecieis bacewe ones hes 1.35 


Posted by *Internationa iRefining Co. 
(Effective May 23, 1934) 
RNR ENING fee occa ssa sac es eoasueene 
*Texas Co. subsidiary. 


(Continued on next page) 
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New Refining Patents 





Stabilization. No. 1993941, is- 
sued March 12, 1935; filed July 7, 
1938; J. C. Morrell and C, G. Dryer, 
assignors t» Universal Oil Products. 


REVENTION of gum and color for- 
 nsntton, polymerization, and reduc- 


treatment. Minimum consumption of 

agent and time and the elimination 

of the necessity for quickly heating 

or cooling are mentioned as objects. 
Claims (12) 


Clarifying process for liquid state 


merization products. Catalysts are 
those comprising copper or its com- 
pounds, 

Claims (5) 

Catalytic absorption of olefines hav- 
ing at least three carbon atoms and 
at least one double bond in the mole- 
cule in a strong acid in the presence 
of a catalyst of the class consisting 
of cuprous cyanide and soluble com 
plex copper compounds. 


j c < rati , the use of lig- consisting of comminglin oil and : : 

tion of knock rating by t ? . sates : ons Lubricant. No, 1986645, issued 

nite tar fractions produced in the pri- comminuted solid adsorbent at sub- Jan. 1. 1985: filed Oct. 19. 1982: X 

mary distillation of lignite to reduce atmospheric pressures to eliminate pyre and ‘ read 4 ; . ‘ ‘seee0 an - 
x ‘ : : : : e 9 sS e . * p- 

costs below that of synthetically pro- air, heating the mixture above 230° nd ee anes ay >»; filec 


duced individual chemical compounds. 
The exact constitution of the fraction 
is complicated and difficult of deter- 
mination but its boiling range is be- 
tween 200° and 300° C, From 0.01 
to 0.2 per cent is used. 


F. and below the boiling point of the 
oil, and separating the spent adsorb- 
ent and coloring matter from the de- 
colorized oil. 


27, 


July 1932; C. F. Prutton, assignor 
to The Lubri-Zol Corp. 


UBRICATION composition includ- 
L ing at least one halogenated car- 
bon ring compound of the chlorinated 





adh Absorption. No, 1995908, issued ‘P°cies or an oxygen-containing carbon 
Claims (8) “a in. dhe Te eo. ring compound which has been chlori- 

; ae s f otor March 26, 1935; filed May 2, 1932; : ; ee a eos ; ; 
Reducing deterioration of m A, J. van Peski, assignor to Shell De- nated and preferably a mineral oil 
fuel containing gum-forming unsat- velopnarnt — base. The compounds include mono- 
urates by adding a small amount of ‘ chlor-benzene, di-chlor-benzene, not 
a lignite tar fraction boiling between ably the ortho compound, chlor- 


921° 
20 


and 280° C. 


* * * 


Or more carbon atoms and one 
or more double bonds in the molecule 


BSORBING olefines having three 
naphthalenes; chlor-di-phenyls, chlori- 
nated homologs of the above, toluene, 


Decolorizing, No. 1989 380, issued in suitable strong acids to produce alpha-methyl-naphthalene, and phenyl- 
Jan. 29, 1935; filed Feb. 21, 1927; esters, ethers, alcohols or other com- toluene. Oxygen ~ containing carbon 
M. M. Moore, R. R. Thorburn, and pounds. Improvements include an in- ring compounds include chlorinated 
W. B. Wilson, assignors to Contact crease in the rate of absorption and di-phenyl oxide (phenyl ether) which 
Filtration - Co. avoidance of formation of oily poly- contains about 50 per cent chlorine, 
chlorinated aromatic ethers and phe 
LARIFYING process employing nols, and chlorinated aromatie acids 
decolorizing agents. An _ im- 


Crude Prices Changes and esters. 


FINDLAY, 


Co. 


provement upon patents 1 404 374 and 
1 404 375 in that the operation is con- 
ducted in a substantial vacuum or 
pressure less than atmospheric so that 
no substantial amount of air will be 
mixed with the oil at any stage of the 


99 


986 645 Claims 

O.—On May 1986 645 Claims (8) 
Western 
5 cents, to new price of 


rel, 


Ohio Oil 
Kentucky crude 
$1.13 per bar- 
10- 


advanced Reducing friction between metallic 


surfaces with a film of lubricating oil 


Last previous change was a and chemical action upon the surfaces 

















cent cut on May 26, 1934. by halogenated organic ring com- 
CRUDE OIL MARKETS 
Continued from preceding page 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. E fective Sept. 6, 1033 
~ ¢ “%  ¢ Su «CS : 0 mS we 5 8 2 v 
= 2 £ £2.60 & «= @ Ss & » oes Per S$ ™ : 
— a by 2 ~ = = ~ 3 » v “ ome beose >= > — 7 ~ 
= x & > D i= 9 ao, <a e 2 ; ew Som sa. 24 ‘ = 
a ee a a oe ee Se a, Pee ee : 
eS - @- 2 @ @2 £ 3 3 @ k ae cogs Sas= 8 & = 5 
Gravity a nx 2) — A Oo zQ es a rad = = O GS ZeaMt soar 5 = ~ 6? 
Ck ee $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 ... .. $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 .... $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 $0.57 a 
=e eee (65° 365260. 0h 66 OF |. . & = 2 6 Bue, 2 a =. ee oe. ae 
ORS ec akawanes . 66 .65 sta .73 69 ‘ae aimee .69 67 68 65 .65 <ae 57 of .57 my 57 $0.57 
PT ne eee Se a (eee et (Snes é a. a ie: oe 57 157 57 7 i ce” 
18-18.9 cae viten dae Lae OR Ibe Pere = 75 -:3%4 j7@) 368 7 St 64 .63 59 «(58)0«=C60ts«C6*1 
NS fc ddan ines = . 2 2 2 2... a — 7 . 68 <a? a oe er: ee er 
7 Se. cee oat ao ee, aay Gee . a a a ae ae. 67 169 165 164 166 67 
7) 2 een Oe 72 8G Se ae Ss 183 85 85 .69 .81 $0.72 70 733 64668. 
5 TS eee & 76 9 9% .0 .9%....., O .£8% .89 .8&% .72 :% .76 73 16 .72 10 :%% .# 
SE ks, vac icks "88 ..81 .92 .97 .94 .9596.93 89 (93 (90 (76 87 79 "77, (799 «(750 (1731788977 
24-24.9........... [91 {85 .95 1.01 .97 .98 86 92 (97 [93 ‘80 (90 [83 "81 [82 [78 [76 (78 ‘81 
| 2 ere "94 189 .98 .... 1.00 1.01 .90 95 1.00 .... .85 .93 87 85 .85 (81 .79 (81 85 
So 97 ..93- 1.01 1.04 1.04 94 98 1.04 "89 (96 |90 89 “8B "840/89 
ie ee 1.00 .98 1.04 Ree OK, .97 1.08 99 94 93 91 RR 
FEISS.  seccden 1.03 1.02 1.07 = 1.10 1.01 1.11 1.02.98 97.94 92 
OL ere 1.06 1.06 1.09 £n ae ti SEES 6.) ee 1.05 1.01 1.01.97 "96 
TC rr 1.09 1.10 1.12 Sb Pea 2. 1.09 1.05 1.05 1.00 100 
Te i neeis es) ae 06 i? 1.12 1.08 1.09 .... 
CC es aie ae re fee Kettleman Hills 1.15 1.12 1.13 
SESE D ocisccesw Su $1.03 0.93 1.18 1.16 1.17 
SE ca sieeavans = 1.06 96 1.21 1.19 
io ccciusess 2% 1.09 ‘99 1.23 
(i rae 2s 1.12 1.02 1.26 
i eee 20 1.15 1.05 1.30 
Se eernennel 2 w 1.08 1.34 
Co ere AF 1.11 ay 
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COMPLETE 
LINE 
of Batteries 





Designed and priced 
to meet present day 


conditions 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





Univeral Battery Company 
3489 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Il. 


Universal 
Batteries 


AUTO ® RADIO @ FARM LIGHT 

















This is the complete story of ‘‘Gasoline”’ 
told in popular language, and written 
by an authority on the subject of its 
use in motor cars—T. A. Boyd, head 
of fuel oil section, General Motors 
Research Corp. 


What gasoline is, where it comes 
from, its properties, what distinguishes 
good gasoline from bad, how the 
motorist can get more miles out of a 
gallon, and help in the economy of 
this important fuel—all these facts 
are given in chatty, non-technical 
style and profusely illustrated. 


“‘Gasoline’”” is a message to the 
public that has so often been recom- 
mended to the oil industry. Every 
man engaged in the making and dis- 
tributing of motor fuel should read it. 


206 pages—$2.50. Send check for your 
copy today! 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 








60 


pounds present in quantities less than 
about 20 per cent, 


1 986 651 Claims (38) 
Lubricating composition having 
mineral oil as the primary lubricating 
constituent and a minor proportion 
of less than 20 per cent of a halo- 
genated carbon ring compound. 
* * * 


Cracking. No. 1992 616, 
Feb. 26, 1935; filed April 12, 


issued 
1929; 


| E. W. Isom, assignor to Sinclair Re- 
| fining Co, 


HECKING cracking reaction by 

discharging heated oil into a 
bath of fused caustic alkali such as 
caustic soda, caustic potash or a mix- 
ture of the two. The time interval of 
cooling is much shorter than in indi- 
rect heat exchange, 

Claims (3) 

Comprises heating a flowing stream 
of oil to a cracking temperature and 
suddenly cooling by discharging into a 
bath of fused caustic alkali while ciol- 
ing the bath of fused caustic alkali by 
passing a stream of cooling fluid 
through the bath in indirect heat ex- 
changing relation therewith. 

* ES * 

Dewaxing. No. 1 993 256, issued 
March 5, 1935; filed Oct. 19, 1932; 
A. Berne-Allen, Jr., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. 

EPARATION of the particular frac- 

tion containing the major propor- 
tion of the wax and removal of the wax 
from the remaining fractions, The im- 
provement comprises separation of the 
lighter and heavier fractions and sub- 
jecting only the heavier to dewaxing. 

Claims (3) i 

Production of low cold test oils 
from waxy hydrocarbon distillates of 
the type in which the major propor- 
tion of the wax is found in the heavier 
fractions. Distillate is separated into a 
lighter fraction of relatively low wax 
content and a heavier from which a 
substantial portion of the wax is re- 
moved. The undewaxed lighter frac- 
tion is blended with the dewaxed 
heavier fraction. 

z * - 

Stabilization. No, 1 989 528, 
Jan. 29, 1955; filed June 26, 1930; 
J. B. Rather, L. C. Beard, Jr., and 
O. M. Reiff, assignors to Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co, 

TABILIZATION of gasoline and 
S kerosine with respect to color, 
gum formation, and odor by means of 
a negative oxidation catalyst such as 
the ethanol amines, comprising mono, 
di and tri ethanol amines. About 
0.02 per cent is added. 


issued 


Claims (6) 

A low boiling gum stable gasoline 
product, which comprises an _ unsta- 
ble gasoline of initially low gum con- 
tent to which ethanol amine is added 
in small proportion to prevent the 
formation of gum. 


Cracking. No. 1 989 445, issued Jan. 
29, 1935; filed March 22, 1933; Lin- 
coln Clark, 


TILIZATION of the potential en- 
U ergy of expansion of the residual 
or exhaust for compressing air or 
oxygen for use in the combustion of 
fuel under pressure, or for any other 
use. 

Claims (2) 

Collecting combustion gases result- 
ing from cracking, heating a portion 
to increase their expansive energy, 
utilizing this energy to compress an- 
other unheated portion of these gases, 
heating the unheated portion after 
compression, returning the gases thus 
heated back into a second chamber, 
utilizing the expansion energy of an- 
other portion of the gases to compress 
air, and directing the compressed air 
into the combustion chamber. 

a a * 


Treatment. No. 1 993 446, issued 
March 5, 1935; filed Nov. 13, 1930; 
L. C. Huff, assignor to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

REATING distillates by the counter 

flow principle, utilizing centrifugal 
contacting and separation in a series 
of adjacent chambers. 


Claims (3) 

Passing a_ distillate upwardly 
through a vertical treating zone con- 
sisting of adjacent and interconnected 
chambers, passing a liquid treatinz 
agent downwardly through the zone, 
contacting distillate and _ treating 
agent in a number of distinct stages 
and imparting whirling motion to the 
contacting distillate and _ treating 
agent, withdrawing treating agent in 
a tangential direction at one level and 
returning it at a lower adjacent level. 


“a ~ 


* * * 

Cracking. No. 1992299, issued 
Feb. 26, 1935; filed May 14, 1931; G. 
Egloff, assignor to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co, 

EPARATION of the relatively light 
S and relatively heavy components 
of crude petroleum and_ subjecting 
each to independently controlled con- 
version conditions simultaneously. A 
feature is the recovery of heat re- 
quired for separation by indirect heat 
exchange. 

Claims (7) 

Separation of light components by 
vaporization, subjecting vapors to va- 
por phase cracking conditions, simul- 
taneously subjecting the topped crude 
to liquid phase cracking conditions, 
merging the vapors from the vapor 
phase cracking zone with the topped 
crude issuing from the liquid phase 
cracking zone, discharging the mix- 
ture into an enlarged reaction zone 
where separation takes place between 
vapors and non-vaporous residue, sub- 
jecting the vapors to fractionation to 
condense the heavy fractions, re- 
moving the vapors remaining uncon- 
densed as a distillate product, 
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Gasoline that is not consistent 


and uniform with regards to octane number, distillation range, and 
color often acts as a handicap and detriment to your gallonage and 
proves itself unreliable to your customers. 


Play safe and be assured that your material will run uniform at all 
times. 


Berry’s have specialized in all grades of gasoline for years past. We 
can make prompt shipments from our refineries and terminals listed 
below and would appreciate receiving your inquiries on any grades 
of gasoline you might desire. 







JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
London, England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland 





Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. I.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
































**I am deeply indebted to the weekly issues of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS for helpful articles from which I have gleaned many a working 
rule, which brought me more gallons and more rebate checks’? . . . from 


Richmond, Ind. 
=e 


LUBRICATING OIL 
SALESMAN’S PRIMER 


The “‘Lubricating Oil Salesman’s 
Primer” is a book by Claude Ettele, 
who is associated with one of the big 
oil companies in this country. The 
author’s purpose is “to properly present 
a first view of the subject of lubrication 
and encourage the young salesman to 
study advanced works without which 
he will be unable to develop maximum 
efficiency in the services of his em- 
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** Your publica- 
tion is very pop- 
ular in our or- 
ganization. 
Such expres- 
sions as ‘Have 
you read this 
week’s NPN, 


**NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS is the oil 
man’s best pal 
and friend — 
and worthy and 
cheap at double 
its price’? ... 
from New Or- 













ployers and of his customers.” yet? What do loamy La. 

The book takes up the manufacture you think of the . 
of various lubricating oils and greases; article on crack- 
tests by which oil and grease speci- ing coils? Or, =z 
fications are written; general discussion there’s some 
of lubrication problems in cylinders, good dope on ot 
turbines, internal combustion engines; marketing in Renew my sub 
power transmission machinery such as this week’s is- for next year 
shafting; wire ropes; belts, gears, sue = are cur- cers“” see the best 
bearings, etc., driven machines such as rent topics of a Marketers investment any 
air compressors, pneumatic tools, ice conversation in an one in the oil 
machinery, machine tools, textile ma- our office?” teh industry can 
chinery, paper mills, mine and quarry from Elizabeth, make’? ...from 
machinery. | N. J. Concord, N. C. 





“Lubricating Oil Salesman’s Primer” 
also gives a standard line of lubricants, 
and specifies which oils or greases are |f | 
applicable to the various kinds of 
machinery. This book is well worth its |§ | 
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503 Penton Bldg. 


Cleveland, O. 


Enter my subscription for NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 
Enclosed is $5.00, rate in U. S. 




















price of $3. 
WOES Oi Sth ro coatcine cacdaucevaccuusewneeteee ake 
Send check for your copy today! | 
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1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio | Company —_— 
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g Roster of Oil Associations 





The American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Box 1852, Tulsa, Okla. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, E. C. Moncrief, Derby 
Oil Co., Wichita, Kan, 

American Chemical Society, Petroleum 
Division, Chairman, C. R. Wagner, 
Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, lll. Secretary, Dr. C. D. Lowry, 
Jr., c/o Universal Oil Products Co., 
Riverside, Ill. 

American Gas Association, Graybar Bldg., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Managing Director, Alexander’ For- 
ward. 

American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, Secretary, Frederick J. LeMais- 
tre, Bellevue Court Bldg., Philadelphia, 
ra. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Petroleum Division, 
29 West 39th St., New York. Secre- 
tary, Dr. H. C. George. 

American Oil Burner Association, Inc., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Helm. 


705 


La. 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th St., New York City. Executive 
Vice President, William R. Boyd, Jr. 
Secretary, Lacey Walker. 

American Society of Lubrication Engi- 
neers, 1106 Ingalls Bldg., Cincinnati, 


O. General Secretary, Frederick C. 
Otto, American Lubricants Co., P. O. 
Box 676, Dayton, O. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 S. Broad &t., Philadelphia, Pa. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, R. E. Hess. 
Committee D-2 (Petroleum), Dr. R. P. 
Anderson, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, 50 West 50th St., New York, N. 
Y., Secretary. 

Arkansas Oil Men’s Association, 202 Gay 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. President, E. 
P. Burton. 

Association of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico, 17 Battery Place, New York. 
Secretary, Miss B. L. Freifeld. Vice- 
Chairman, General P. E. Pierce, Stand- 
ard Qil Co. (New Jersey), 26 Broadway, 
Me Ws 

Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil Pro- 
ducers Association, Emery Office Bldg., 
43 Main St., Bradford, Pa. Executive 
Secretary, J. S. Walker. 


Burning Oil Distributors’ Association, 
Temporary Secretary, Frank E. Spen- 
cer, Spencer Petroleum Co., Petroleum 
Bldg., 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

California 
314 Paramount 
Calif. Secretary, 


Association, 
Angeles, 


Natural Gasoline 
Bldg., Los 
Wallace Mcllhany. 


California Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Managing Director and Secretary, Fred 
E. Foster. 

California Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion (lubricant makers). Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. L. Haserot, Pennant Oil 
& Grease Co., 2414 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Certified Burning Oil Distributors of St. 
Louis, 702 Chouteau Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, James A. Gil- 
more. 


Chicago Oil Men's Club, Petroleum Bldg., 


Sec- 


616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
retary, H. George Donovan. 


Colorado Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion, 1728 California St., Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, C. H. Foster. 

Connecticut Valley Independent Market- 
ers’ Association, c/o Franklin C. Rack- 


liffe, Jr., Rackliffe Oil Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 
Detroit Furnace Oil Distributors’ Asso- 


ciation, President, George Baldwin, Fuel 
Oil Corp., Detroit, Mich. Secretary, 
L. J. Clare, Cities Service Oil Co., De- 
troit. 

Eastern Independent Oil Marketers’ As- 
sociation, 721 Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. President, Fred E. Bergfors, 
Quincy Oil Co., Quincy, Mass. Wash- 
ington representative, John H. Nelson. 


Fire and Safety Marshals of the National 
Petroleum Association. President, 
James H. Herbert, c/o Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, Midland Bank Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. Secretary, Horace L. 
Lohnes, National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Munsey Bld., Washington, D. C. 

Fuel Oil Association, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Secretary, D. E. 
Kiernan. 

Georgia Independent Oil Men's Associa- 


tion, P. O. Box 529, Macon, Ga. Sec- 
retary, R. W. Gober. 
Gulf Coast Independent Oil Producers 


Association, 403 Goggan Bldg., Houston, 
Tex. Secretary, T. L. Smith, Jr. 

Head-of-the-Lakes Oil Club. President, 
William Wagner, Community Oil Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers’ Association, 


605 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, I]. 
Secretary, G. A. Primm. 
Independent and Individually Branded 


Petroleum Association, c/o President C. 
E. Gauer, Bulk Service Stations, Inc., 
2958 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Independent Oil Association of Oklahoma, 
216 S. Morton Ave., Okmulgee, Okla. 
Secretary, Charles L. O’Neill. 


Independent Oil Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, 1643 Lancaster Ave., 
Reading, Pa. Executive Secretary, 
William F. Swavely. 


Independent Oil Distributors’ Associa- 
tion (Twin Cities Group); President, 
H. L. Prestholdt, Old Colony Gas & Oil 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Independent Oil Jobbers’ Association of 
Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo.  Presi- 


dent, L. Q. Skidmore, Skidmore Oil Co., 
Inc., 2918 Southwest Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Independent Oil Men’s Association of New 
England. President, P. A. Brewer, 
United Oil Co., 965 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Secretary, William J. 
Bursaw, c/o Bursaw Oil Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Independent Oil Producers’ Agency, 516 
Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Robb. 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 212-15 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. Executive Manager, C. E. Buch- 
ner. 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
California, 900 Spring Arcade Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Acting President. John 
A. Smith, United Oil Well Supply Co., 
Los Angeles. Secretary, Sam Small. 

Independent Petroleum 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 
retary-Treasurer, L. H. Martin. 


Sec 


Association of 





Independent Petroleum Association of 
Texas, 913 Norwood Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Executive Vice-President, Bailey W. 
Hardy. 


Independent Petroleum Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Director, Clar- 
ence Schock, Schock Independent Oil 
Co., Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Independent Petroleum Marketers’ Asso- 
ciation of Michigan, Inc., 1340 Oakman 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich., Secretary, F. E. 
Beck. 


Independent Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion of Southwest Texas, c/o W. J. 
Reiss, Secretary, Laredo, Tex. 


Independent Refiners Assoc. of East Tex- 
as, Kilgore, Tex. President, Jules Con- 
stantin. 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion Inc., Union Title Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Executive Secretary, George 
Hofmayer. 


Individual Brand Petroleum Association. 


Secretary, R. S. Williams, Gaseteria, 
Inc., 1801 Madison Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Iowa Petroleum Association, 1101 Reg- 
ister-Tribune Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Secretary, M. L. Long. 

Kansas Oil Men’s’ Association, Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita, Kan. Secretary, 
E. W. Fawcett, Independent Lubricat- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kan. 


Kentucky Oil & Gas Association. Secre- 
tary, Carl J. Weideman, Cumberland 
Petroleum Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion, Room 437, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, Herbert L. Clay. 


Long Island Petroleum Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, 461 Franklin Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 
Donald S. McAlpine, Commissioner. 

Louisiana-Arkansas Refiners’ Association, 
1301 Slattery Bldg., Shreveport, La. L. 
C. Grosjean, Secretary. 

Michigan Oil & Gas Association, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Henry G. Hunt, Sec- 
retary. 

Michigan Petroleum Association, 507 Mu- 
tual Bldg., Lansing, Mich. Charles Goff, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Michigan Independents’ Oil & Gas 
Association, 610 Prudden Bldg., Lansing, 
Mich. President, Charles Van Keuren, 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 308 
Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Clarel B. Mapes. 
Kansas-Oklahoma Division, 308 Tulsa 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Secretary, Clarel B. 
Mapes. 

Louisiana-Arkansas Division, 508 Slat- 
tery Bldg., Shreveport, La. Secretary, 
Arthur R. Campbell. 

Texas Division, P. O. Drawer 1617, 
Dallas, Tex. Secretary, J. P. Laney. 


Missouri Oil Men’s Association, 358 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
President, George S. Allee. 


National Association of Independent Oil 
Producers. Box 1858, Tulsa, Okla. Sec- 
retary, H. A. Farley. 

National Association of Credit Men, Pe- 
troleum Refiners’ Division, 601 World 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. R. A. Colliton, Sec- 
retary-Manager. 

National Association of Lubricating 
Grease Manufacturers Inc., Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. D. S. Hunter & Associ- 
ates, Executive Secretaries. 
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of Petroleum Re- 
Republican Hotel, 
Executive Secretary, 


National Association 
tailers, Room 251, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. Chat Shanks. 


National Association of Trackside Filling 
Stations, P. O. Box 299, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. M. Houghland, Spur Distributing Co., 
Nashville, President; W. A. Smith, Lar- 
kin Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Secretary- 
Treasurer 

National Independent Refiners Assoc., 
Inc., Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, C. R. Hoffer. 

National Oil Burner Dealer Assoc., 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Clark, Executive Director. 

National Oil Marketers’ 
tional Press Bldg., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

National Oil Scouts’ 
ica. Secretary, J. 
Petroleum Corp., 


342 
A. W. 


Association, Na- 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul E. Hadlick. 
Association of Amer- 


W. Selby, c/o Shell 
Dallas, Tex. 


National Petroleum Association, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. General 
Counsel, Fayette B. Dow. 

Natural Gas & Petroleum Association of 
Canada, Gas Bldg., Chatham, Ont., 
Canada. Secretary, S. A. Morse. As- 
sistant Secretary, Joseph McKee. 


Natural Gasoline Association of America, 


Suite 819 Wright Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary, William F. Lowe. 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., 926 

Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Presi- 


dent, O. D. Corey, Corey Fuel & Oil Co., 


Lincoln, Neb. 
New Jersey Oil Trade Association. Sec- 
retary, William Ulrich, American Oil 


& Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 


New York State Oil Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Bolivar, N. Y. Secretary, Neil 
Sullivan. 

Northeast Missouri Oil Marketers Asso- 
ciation, Bowling Green, Mo. Vice- 


Karl D. Miller. 


Northern Chautauqua Service Station As- 
sociation, Fredonia, N. Y. Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. E. Rouff. 

Northwest Independent Oil Association. 
Secretary, C. H. Brown, care of Arro 
Oil & Refining Co., Lewiston, Mont. 

Northwest Petroleum Association, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota divisions, 646 
Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
President, Elwin E. Hadlick. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association, 811 


President and Secretary, 


First National Bank Bldg., Columbus, O. 
Mauller. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Frank B. 


Ohio Penna. Grade Oil Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Straitsville, O. Secretary, 
Philip N. Faine. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers’ 
Suite 2630 A. I. U. Tower, 50 W. 
Broad St., Columbus, O. Executive 
Secretary, Robert A. Warfel. 


The Oil and Gas Well Supply Traffic As- 
sociation, P. O. Box 1063, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. Secretary, V. E. Milsark, 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Oil Heating Institute, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Secretary, 
Curtin. 

Oil Marketers Association of New 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, N. 
Secretary, Thomas McAuliffe. 


The Oil Men’s Exchange, 808 Brady Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. H. H. Phillips, man- 
ager. Giles M. Bailey, manager, mar- 
keting division. 


Association, 


¥. 


Oil Producers Sales Agency of California, 
Suite 1035. Subway Terminal Bldg., 417 
So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. General 
Manager, Rush M. Blodget. 


Oil Trade Association of Baltimore, 
309 East Falls Ave., Baltimore, 
Secretary, Arthur B. Gardner. 


Oil Trade Association of Philadelphia, 


Md., 
Md 


Inc. 
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Make Your Own 


satisfactory service. 


more, 





Test in the Field 


UR own experience with Humble prod- 
ucts in actual oil field use makes us 
believe that you’ll like them; 
backed by the experience of many other 
producing companies. 


and this is 


But your own test 


in the field is the most convincing proof of 


So we ask you to try 


Humble Products, to test them thoroughly. 
We’re confident that you’ll come back for 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Service goes with everything we sell 


















to date with new illustrations. 


1-Automotive Lubrication Business; 
2-Fundamentals ef Lubrication; 3- 
Bearing Lubrication; 4-Lubricating 
Oils and their Characteristics; 5- 
Automobile Engine Details; 6-Engine 
Lubricating Systems; 7-Engine Lu- 
brication Requirements; 8-Behavior 
of Oil in Engine; 9-Automobile 


131 pages with 119 illustrations. 
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Write 
Wire 
Te lephone 





555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calit., 
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LUBRICATION GUIDE 


EW and third edition of the ‘‘Service Man’s Guide to Automotive 
Lubrication’”’ has just been published. Revised and brought down 
Chapter headings: 


Transmissions; 10-Gear Lubricants; 
11-Clutches; 12-Universal Joints; 13- 
Rear Axle Systems; 14-Wheel Bear- 
ings; 15-Spring Shackles; 16-Brakes; 
17-Springs and Shock Absorbers; 
18-Individually Suspended Front 
Wheels; 19-Steering Gears; 20-Cen- 
tral Chassis Lubrication ne 
21-Routine in Lubricating 


Written by John B. Rathburn, petroleum engineer and J. Howard Pile, editor of Chek- 
Chart, it is a comprehensive work on the subject of autometive lubrication. Contains 
Price $2 per copy. 


Send your order to the Book Department 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 


1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 








AT_.MEETS 


Direct shipments from refiners in the 
Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent 
fields enable us to... 

1. Maintain large stocks of various grades for your convenience. 

2. Give you immediate delivery at current prices. 

3. Relieve you of large inventory investments. 

4. Make it possible for you to save money on your purchases from us. 


REFINERS MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 


Phone Michigan 3424 @ National Transit Bldg, Oil City, Pa., Phone 


BULK STORAGE AT LOS ANGELES HARBOR AND OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Oil City 252 



















Secretary, Howard M. Rogers, Charles tary, Harry 

K. Smith Co., 123 Arch St., Philadel- Pennsylvania 

phia, Pa. tion, 114 Center St., 
Oil Trades Association of New York, Inc., Pa. 

15 Moore St., New York City. Secre- head. 


tary, Joseph C. Smith. 
sociation, 7t 


P E ) ] il ¢ yas Associa- 
Oklahoma County Oil and Gas Assoc toona, Pa. 


tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. President, 
J. Steve Anderson, Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp., Oklahoma City. gg G 
0., 
Oklahoma Oil Marketers, Inc., 810-811 
Hales Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J. R. Atchison. Secretary, 
Oklahoma Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- Petroleum 
tion, Hales Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Secretary, Mrs. Vinnie Chaney. 
Osage Oil and Gas Lessees’ Association, 
308 Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Secre- 


Retail Motor 
gany and G 


CUSHING'S 


Petroleum Club 


Syracuse, 


Petroleum Industry 
tion, P. O. Box 60, 


of Oklahoma, 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. P. Nopper. 


H. Smith. 


Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
Box 32, Oil City. 


Executive Secretary, J. E. Moor- 


Pennsylvania Retail Gasoline Dealers’ As- 


h Ave. and 22nd St., Al- 

Secretary, Harry Penny. 

of Central New York. 

eorge R. Casey, Crown Oil 
es 


N. 
Electrical Associa- 
Independence, Kans. 
H. E. Browne. 


Motor Transport Association 


Box 2044, Tulsa, Okla. 


Fuel Association of Alle- 
arrett counties, Md., Cum- 





new gasoline 


Is The Top! 


It’s new, it’s different—Cushing’s new gasoline 
is high octane—it’s anti-knock —/t’s The Top! 
It has power you’ve always wanted in a gaso- 
line, it has performance like you’ve never 
seen—and it’s a pure undoped product of the 
new plant that has cost Cushing thousands of 
dollars to build. But it’s a great investment, 
because Cushing jobbers are offering their 
customers a gasoline that really does perform. 
It’s safe to handle because the 
quality is refined in—not. arti- 
ficially doctored — /t’s the motor 
fuel that will make you money! 


Cannonball Service 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Anti-Knock 400 End Point 
60-62 Better than U. S. Motor 
60-62 Under 400 End Point 
64-66 Under 375 End Point 
68-70 Under 360 End Point 
42-44 W. W. D. T. Kerosene 
38-40 Light Straw Zero Dis 
tillate 
32-36 Overhead uncracked Gas 


View of Towers, a unit 
of the Cushing 
plant embodying the 
most modern and ef- 


ficient 


new 


1 
Straight Reduced also Cracked 
Fuel Oil 


equipment 
throughout. 


0) 
REFINING & GASOLINE 


General Sales Offices: CUSHING, OKLA. 
Division Sales Offices: 2007 Foshay Tower 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
REFINERIES: CUSHING and BLACKWELL. OKLAHOMA 
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OMPANY 
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baie 


| Buffalo, 


berland, Md. Secretary, J. H. G. Mil- 
ler. 

Rocky Mountain Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, 834 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Col. Secretary, 
W. A. Waldschmidt. 


Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association, 
P. O. Box 1559, Casper, Wyo. Secre- 
tary, D. W. Greenburg. 


Society of Economic Paleontologists and 


Mineralogists. Care Dr. Raymond C. 
Moore, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. Secretary 
and General Manager, John A. C. War- 
ner. 


Society of Rheology, Secretary, Dr. A. 
Stuart Hunter, du Pont Rayon Co., 
N. Y. 


South Carolina Oil Jobbers’ Association, 
108 Glenn St., Anderson, S. C. Execu- 


tive Secretary-Treasurer, Frank R. 
Thompson. 

|South Dakota Independent Oil Men's 
Association. Secretary, F. H. Buehler, 


| 
| c/o Dacotah Oil Co., Madison, S. D. 


| Southeastern Missouri Oil Marketers’ 
Association. Secretary, E. C. Smith, 535 
N. Main St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Southeastern Ohio Oil and Gas Producers’ 
Association, Box 285, Logan, O. Secre- 
tary, W. L. Franks. 


| Southwest Petroleum Association, 1912 
| Ft. Worth Nat’l Bank Bldg., Ft. Worth, 
| Tex. Secretary, H. B. May. 

| 
| St. Louis Petroleum Club, 615 Victor St., 
| St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, A. F. Cun- 
| ningham. 

| Tank Car Association, 105 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Manager, J. Arthur Kealy. 


Tennessee Oil Men’s’ Association, 604 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary, Lew W. Collins. 


Texas Independent Refiners’ Association, 

c/o President, Freeman Burford, Bur- 
| ford Oil Co., Tower Petroleum Bldg., 
| Dallas, Tex. 


Tulsa Purchasing Agents’ 
P. O. Box 1781, Tulsa, Okla. 
H. M. Cosgrove. 


Association, 
Secretary, 


Underground Pipe Protection Institute, 
Room 1737, 17 Battery Place, New York 


City. Secretary - Treasurer, W. H. T 
Thornhill. 

Virginia Oil Jobbers’ Association, Inde- 
pendent. Secretary-treasurer, A. I 


Tenser, P. O. Box 970, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Association, P. O. Box 
970, Richmond, Va. Secretary, A. L 
Tenser, Jr. 


West Virginia Oil and Natural Gas As- 
sociation, 312 Jacobs Bldg., Fairmont, 
W. Va. Secretary - Treasurer, Edwin 
Robinson. 


| 


West Virginia Oil Marketers’ Association, 


Charleston, W. Va. Secretary, D. E. 
Frierson. 
Western Pennsylvania Petroleum Mar- 


keters’ Association, c/o Walter V. By- 
bee, secretary, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, 
607 Cosden Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Secre- 
tary, A. V. Bourque. 





Wholesale Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 
tion, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Secretary, H. G. Donovan. 


| 
| 
| 
| wisconsin Petroleum Association, 312 E 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Roy L. Brecke. 
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Seek to Make Oil a Public’ Vil TMlie. HANS 
Utility in Rhode Island | 


meee °° NEW CUSTOMERS DRIVE IN 


to make the petroleum industry in| 


Rhode Island a public utility is being | 
made in a bill just introduced at the) 
special session of the legislature which | 
convened May 21. 






| 

The governor did not mention this 
bill in his message to the legisla- 
ture, but it is understood to have the 
backing of Lieutenant-Governor Quinn, 
who has expressed his dissatisfaction 
with gasoline prices prevailing in the 
state several times. 

The bill, Senate 3, would amend 
the present general laws pertaining to 
regulation and control of public utili- 
ties. It would include under the juris- 
diction of the Rhode Island Public 
Utilities Commission every corpora- 
tion or company that produces, trans- 
ports, delivers or furnishes gas, gaso- 
line, kerosine, petroleum products, 
ete., directly or indirectly to or for 
the public in that state. 








New Oil Companies 


TULSA, May 23.—Charters have been 
granted by the Oklahoma secretary of 
state to the Hobsco Petroleum Corp., 
Oklahoma City; capital stock—$10,000; 
incorporators—C. J. Hobson, M. M. Levi 








and B. Mi. Levi: and to the tacos Ot From Coast to Coast and Border to Gulf millions of motorists are 
Ce. ORs Chk: capita etch 055.. daily enjoying the unusual efficiency of Pyroil. One trial of Pyroil 
000: ineorperators—T. Mervay Mebin creates a confirmed user of this unduplicated lubrication process. 
son, R. W. Sancomb and Leverett Ed And steady users mean not only constant extra profits, but many 
wards. | sales of companion products as well. 
| There’s good reason for Pyroil’s world wide popularity. It does all that is claimed 
for it—increases power; promotes smoother performance; gives valves, pistons, 
Comin Meeti s rings and bearings, greater endurance against wear and damage, under all 
g ng | +» conditions of operation. Pyroil does this because it establishes a heat-defying, 
(Continued fre os friction-reducing surface of protection upon all frictional parts. It actually 
rom page 9) makes the metal self-lubricating in emergencies of loss or failure of the regular 
National Petroleum Association. | lubrication supply. 
annual meeting, Hotel Traymore, | NOTE: PYROIL IS HIGHLY EFFICIENT IN SAFEGUARDING ALLOY 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 18, 19, 20 BEARINGS, ALL TYPES. CONTAINS NO HARMFUL OILS OR ACIDS. 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn Ask the local Pyroil Distributor (see ’phone book) to explain the Pyroil process 
place to be named lat ; ti ai of protective lubrication to you. Ask him to hang this sign on your premises. 
in Septembe ‘ ——— | Then watch new faces drive in and transient business pick up. One trial will 
r. 


prove this beyond expectations. 


Mail coupon for further interesting facts. ! Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Pyroil Company, W. V. Kidder, Pres., 711 LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wis., U.S.A. 


National Safety Council, 24th An- 
nual Safety Congress, Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 14 to 18. 

American Gas Assn., Mfgrs. Divi- 
sion, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 14 to 


GENUINE PYROIL ts protected by U. S. 

Canadian and foreign patents issued to W. \ 

Kidder, its inventor. Not sold under any other - 
Lo r¢ 


| name for thts signature on every can JZ 
AN 
18. (UB MUG 
National Tax Assn., Oklahoma, | ws : 
| 


Pre 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, | “""" ' 


Okla., Oct. 14 to 19. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, Adolphus and Baker Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Tex., Nov. 4, 5. 

American Petroleum Institute. | 
16th annual meeting, Biltmore Ho- | 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 11 to 14. 

California Natural Gasoline 


Assn., Los Angeles, Calif., some | & GREASE 
time in Noveinber. 

















Pyroil Company 
711 LaFollette Ave., 
LaCrosse, Wis., U.S.A 


Please send further facts of Pyroil 
and its business and profit building 
ability. No obligation 
Name 
Address 


City. 


May 29, i935 











Letters to 


the Editor 





By L. A. Tynes, Treasurer-man- 
ager, Guyan Valley Oil Co. 
Inc., Tazewell, Va. 

I am frank to admit that your pub- 
lication is ably edited but it seems in- 
consistent for you to look for support 
from the jobbers and the commission 
agents in the oil industry, when you 
have done and are doing everything in 
your power to reduce their margins. 
How well you have succeeded is no 
secret. Today our company and others 
in this section are only offered a 1.5- 
cent commission on gas and 10 per 
cent on oil. We haul this gas 30 miles 

over bad and mountainous roads. 

The refiners say they can’t pay more; 
we don’t know about that. You know 
what it costs to maintain a bulk plant, 
pay high wages and keep up trucks. It 
just can’t be done on 1.5 cents per gal- 
lon. 

Why not give the commission agents 
a break; that is if you think they are 
entitled to it. 


Reply of W. C. Platt to Mr. 
Tynes 

There is so much material being 
printed these days by ourselves as well 
as others on the code, that I don’t blame 
a man much for not getting all the fine 
points that we undertake to make. 

I grant that I have been urging for 
narrower margins in the industry, but 
I have also said many times that those 
narrow margins will force out the un- 
economic outlets and permit a larger 
gallonage to the remaining outlets so 
that I believe they will make more 
money from the larger gallonage on 
the smaller margins than they could 
possibly make today On wider margins 
and perhaps less gallonage. 


There is no question but that prices 
are being cut under today’s margins 
to the profit of the cutters. That can 
mean only one thing, that the margin 
is too wide. No business can exist on 
margins that allow prices to be cut 
profitably by any amount of competition 
such as we have in the oil industry. 

This is going to be bad medicine but 
it is the only medicine, I believe, that 
we can take. You yourself know of all 
the inefficient outlets there are over 
the country. It is useless to try to 
widen the margins to take care of their 
inefficiency because they will never be 
wide enough and the more widen 
the margins, the stronger we make the 
price-cutter because the more he can 
cut, the more gallonage he can get. 


we 


I have never been able to agree with 
the big oil companies or their policy 
of making an oil marketer and their 
commission agents truck gasoline many 
miles to the and the smal] vil- 
lages at the same price as sold in town 


farmer 


It seems to me that there should be 
an additional charge. I suppose that 
the reason there isn’t is because there 
is so much bellyaching these days by 
and on behalf of the farmer, but per- 
haps we will get to our senses. 

Thanks very much indeed for writing 
me. 


Ba * f 


By Henry D. Knower, president, 
Southern Oil Stores, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


I want to take exception to the ed- 
itorial appearing in the April 10 issue 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS in which 
you castigate the recent report of J. 
Howard Marshall on the activities of 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Agency 
and predict further governmental reg- 
ulation of the industry. 


In your criticism of Mr. Marshall's 
point of view and his recommendation 
for increased regulation if marketing 
abuses are not discontinued it seems 
to me that you overlook one very 
vital point in the controversy. You 
seem to forget that the Pacific Coast 
marketers took the initiative them- 
selves and asked for regulation! 

It is common knowledge that as far 
back as the Code making days of July, 
1933 President Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California 
favored price fixing and strict regula- 
tion of marketing. When Mr. Kings- 
bury discovered that it would be im- 
possible to secure the Government’s 
approval of price fixing for the entire 
industry he endeavored to obtain a 
separate marketing agreement for the 
Pacific Coast and, if memory serves, 
he was very largely responsible for 
writing into the Code Section 5 of 
Article I. 

When the national ‘Marketing 
Agreement’’ which was drafted in De- 
cember, 1933 failed of ratification Mr. 
Kingsbury and his colleagues attempt- 
ed to secure regulation for that part 
of the industry situation on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and succeeded in doing 
so in June, 1934. 


If Mr. Marshall now finds that 
abuses exist in the functioning of the 
Pacific Coast Petroleum Agency and 
that the members of this Agency are 
not abiding by the formula which they 
themselves devised it does not seem 
to me improper that he should call 
them to task. It may be true that 
Howard Marshall is a very young man 
and that he has not had a vast amount 
of experience in the oil industry, but 
those who know him recognize that 
he possesses a lucid, analytical mind 


and a wholly unbiased and honest 
point of view. 
If the gentlemen on the Pacific 


Coast do not want further governmen- 


tal regulation and prefer to work out 
their own problems it seems to me 
they would be making a very smart 
move if they chose not to elect either 
of the alternatives proffered them by 
Mr. Ickes and thereby sanctioned the 
termination of the Pacific Coast Pe- 
troleum Agency by the Administrator. 


= * * 


By M. B. Whiting, president 
Whiting Oil Co., Clifton 
Forge, Va. 


In your April 24 issue I note where 
your Mr. A. M. Petty in commenting 
on the Thomas Oil Control Bill, states 
that Texas does want the Thomas, or 
any other oil control bill enacted into 
law. 

In my opinion Texas has been the 
state that has been benefiting by the 
ill handled oil situation for the last 
two or three years; and if the gov- 
ernment were to let crude seek its 
own level in price, perhaps it would 
come to around 20c to 25c per barrel; 
and this certainly would wake up 
some of those people in Texas that 
think an oil control bill would be so. 
very terrible and become to realize 
some things could be worse. 

Why force something upon a class 
that does not know a good thing when 
they see them when they are thrown 
in their lap. 

I say, take the guarantee of the 
crude oil price and Texas and other 
oil producing states in a very short 
time will come to realize the folly 
of permitting the waste of a natural 
resource so important to our national 
life of crude petroleum. 

We, the marketers, have been pay- 
ing the bill for the producers and the 
producing states for the last several 
years and [ think it is time that some 
intelligent and constructive applica- 
tion be applied to this situation. I 
know that Texas and other large pro- 
ducing states are greatly interested in 
this matter, but there is no reason 
why a representative from Maine or 
Oregon, or any other state should per- 
mit any undue pressure from a Texas 
representative to cause them to vote 
for a destructive waste of a natural 
resource which has a vital importance 
to each citizen of the United States, 


Benedict Heads Committee 


NEW YORK, May 24.—C. C. Bene- 
dict, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 
has been elected chairman of the New 
York Petroleum Industries Committee 
and of the executive committee of that 
group. He succeeds W. L. Kallman, 
The Texas Co., New York, resigned. 

Other newly elected members of the 
executive committee are: W. L. Day, 
Jr., Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, 
Brooklyn; F. W. Garnjost, The Texas 
Co., New York; J. W. Woodruff, Sin- 
clair Refining Co., New York; and E. F. 
McCabe, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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New Patents 


Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent and At Cents Der Da ’ 
trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh street, 

N. W., Washington, D. C., from whom 

copies may be obtained at the rate of 25c 
each. State number of patent and name 


of inventor when ordering. ; ; 
| ERE’S how one oil man saves _ himself 

May 7, 1935 | : 
: time, money and temper. 
REFINING | 








Treatment of hydrocarbon  oils— 
Jacque C. Morrell and Gustav Egloff, 


‘“‘Every time I’d go to look for a back price, in- 
Chicago, Ill., assignors to Universal Oil 


Products Co. Filed Dec. 28, 30, and 31, variably that issue of National Petroleum News 
pea apa y pe Nos. 2,00,410, 2,- was missing from our files. Now all I have to do 

High melting point wax and produc- is to reach for the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK and I 
Pro wax i cee ae Pee have the 1934 price of any refinery, tank wagon, 
S008 at. Corp. Filed Nov. 16, 1933. No. Chicago tank car, export, seaboard and crude 


Continuous pressure distillation proc- 
ess—Oswald C. Brewster, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Max G. Paulus and Andrew E. 


Thompson, Casper, Wyo., assignors to “It saves me time, money and temper.”’ 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed Feb. 13, 
1938. No. 2,000,687. 


Solvent refining of hydrocarbon oil 


market .. . in a jiffy. 





oF ls Ba nae og 
ins k Co Ten 2 So This ‘‘saving of time’’ is a big item. Stop for 
7 a ee a moment to figure out the saving if every 
Solvent refining of hydrocarbon oil- . i i k 
“unm & oe aan oe man in your organization who refers to bac 
signor to Texas Co. Filed Jan. 31, ; IL PRICE HANDBOOK at his 
1933. No. 2,000,707. prices had an OIL Cc 
Process for breaking petroleum emul- elbow. He wouldn’t even have to get up from 
sions—Claudius H. M. Roberts, Lon 


Beach, Calif., assignor to Tretolite Co. his chair to get any 1934 price he needed. 
Filed Apr. 13, 1933. No. 2,000,717. 


Breaking of oil-water emulsions— 


John C. Walker, Eldorado Kans., as- In a year’s time, if he looked up only one price 
signor to Tretolite Co. Filed Dee. 5, : 
1921, and September 2, 1921. Nos. a day in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, it would 
2,000,725 and 2,000,802. 

MISCELLANEOUS cost you about 3 cents per day. 


Insect repellant—Flmer W. Adams, 


Hammond, Ind., assignor to Standard Compare this with your present cost of record- 

Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed Aug. 26, 1931. : ; : 

No. 2,000,004. ing and referring to back prices on Refinery, 
Mineral oil composition—Bertrand 


W. Story and Everett W. Fuller, Wood- Tankwagon, Chicago Tank Car, Export, Sea- 
bury, N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacuum 


Co. Filed July 2, 1932. No. 2,000,105. board and Crude Markets! 
Motor fuel—Chester W. Hannum, 
Wilmington, Del., assignor to FE. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co. Filed Aug. 8, How many men in your organization should i 
1934. No. 2,000,283. 


have a copy of the 1934 OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 
at their elbow? Special rates in quantity. 
Send your order in promptly before the supply 


Process and apparatus for treatment | : : , 
of heavy oils—Alfred Joseph, Enghien, of this price-book is exhausted. 
France, assignor to Houdry Process 
Corp. Filed Dec. 11, 1930. No. 2,000,- | 
960. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion—Edwin —e= ee ee ee ee ees oo —=clip and mail = =e ew ee ewe ew oe a 
F. Nelson, Chicago, IIll., assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed May 
9, 1928. No. 2,001,150. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oil—Jean NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


May 14, 1935 
REFINING 





D. Seguy, Chicago, Il., assignor to Uni- | Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed Aug. 16, 
1930. No. 2,001,159. Send 


Sere ee copies of the 1934 OIL PRICE HANDBOOK ani Refinery 
Process of eliminating impurities from | Directory. Single copy $10 postpaid. 
zasoline—Roland B. Day, Palos Verdes 


‘Estates, Calif., assignor to Universal Oil | (On order of 5 copies special discount of 5%; 10 or more copies 10% dis- 
Products Co. Filed Feb. 21, 1931. No. | 








2 001.185. | count; 50 or more copies 20%, payable in advance.) 
Process for treating hydrocarbons 

Carbon P. Dubbs, Chicago, Ill., assignor | NAME........ 

to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed | 

Sept. 20, 1926. No. 2,001,187. 
Art of coking hydrocarbons—Harry | Address. . 

lL. Pelzer, Houston, Tex., assignor to 


Sinclair Refining Co. Filed May 1, 1931. 
No. 2.001.214. 
Method of converting hydrocarbon 
oils—Luis de Florez, Pomfret, Conn., as 
signor to Texas Co. Filed Aug. 31, 1932. 





, ememnietens 
No. 2,001,301. 
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Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 




















Last Transactions Week Ended May 25 
1934 1935 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low’ Last Change 
55% 39 703% 48% 922,070 N.P. Dapereds Cer eiiises osick ess dé 0sae 50cQ Jan. 31, 35 4,100 70 4% 68 6834 + 
40% 29% 331% 29% 2,290,412 $25 Associated Oil Co............... 35c Mar. 30" 35 40 33 33 33 — ¥ 

35% 21 44 28 21% 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25cQ Mar. 15, 35 14,800 27% 26%4 27 + 
10 5 10% 5% 2,258,779 5 Ao ere ee May 11, 31 32,000 10 %% 9% 9% — & 

9% 6S 7% 6% 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... ince, weseleemataw __ 110 7% 7% 7%+ & 
144% 7% 10% 6% 14,218,835 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp........... 14c Oct. 31, 34 52,900 10% 9% 9% — % 
112% 108 112 109 132.771 $100 A | eS ees ree $2Q May 15, 35 100 110% 110% 110% + 
22% 15% 23 15% 4,722,652 5 Get Be 0 ee 12% Apr. 30, 35 33,200 *23 21% 22% +% 
23 12 18% 11% 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co............. re June 15, 32 12,600 19% 1 18% + 1% 
29% 12% 17% 9% 95,841 100 cee ee OO. ae ee ee <es. abies 800 165% 16 163% - My 

55 2% 3% 1% 678,234 25 OS ee ee Sate Feb. 1, 32 1,700 2% 2% 2% 0 

4% 2% 2% 2% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co.............. a Dec. 15, 20 a ; Le 

3% % 6 «1% 3% 1,309,060 N.P. Louisiana Oil Ref’g. Corp........ ice’  Sopmnederegies 1,500 1 % 1 + 3 
23% $7% 14% #$7% 40,000 $100 S| | eee ae May 16, 32 60 11% 9% uy +1% 

3% 1% 4% 1 330,000 N.P. Manicibn Oil Exploration Co.. ae ee 4,100 3 2 2% + 35 
63 50 ae 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.......... ee Apr. 20, 31 Pate — ee re fie 
144% 9% 13% 9% 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp........ 25¢ Nov. 15, 34 10,000 *13% 13% 13% + % 
15% 874 144% 9% 6,648,052 N.P. SE OR i sccineseacanaw sess 15¢ Dec. 15, 34 39,300 133, 12% 12 — & 
11% 10% 11% 10% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... ee Mar. 15, 33 100 114 11% 11% 0 

2% % 1% % 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co..... Sak 8 86s ac a 200 1 1 l 0 
214% «7 12 6% 17,994 $100 Oe de ch cosecucaceasass «xs oe July 2, 23 a ae Secale ba SET 
14% 84% 11% 7% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 50c May 14, 34 9,600 *11% 10% 1% + &% 
20% 13% 23 13% 4,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 25¢ Mar. 1, 35 35,600 23 21% 22 + 

1% % &% % 1,184,817 $25 ee ht Le, a re kaw _Secipeleomaaiea 1,100 ba) % %+ 
10% 4% 6% 3 150,000 100 S| eee sare Feb. 1, 22 400 4h 4 4 — &% 

2 % 1% A 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Rcnainians i, ee ace Feb. 16, 31 6,000 1% 1 1 0 
16% 7% 11% 644 1,050,000 $5 RAP MENEMININES 6.030 Ksebaiiwcadcwss — Mar. 30, 35 18,700 11 9% | 
14% 6% 9% 5% 3,038,370 N.P. gS, © ee Sept. 1, 30 28,800 9% 8% 8% — \% 
80 49 714% 49% 130,000 $100 ce ee ee eae Apr. 1, 33 940 *714 68% 70 0 
39% 28% 42% 29% 425,342 $14.00 Royal Desch Co. (N. Y. shares) .. 31. 135 july 31, 34 3,000 *42% 40 41% + 1% 
38% 20% 35% 20% 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............. 25cQ ar. 15, 35 8,300 3434 32% 33 + 4X 
26 19 344, 20% ,148 L2 Shell Transport & Tading Eases 75¢ July 23, 34 140 *3414 32% 344 + 33, 
11 6 yw 5% 13, 070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ eae June 30, 30 73,000 *11% 2 10% + % 
89 57 97 63% 400,000 $100 eS cin ds. ee wsse.s 0 me bed oat 5.200 «4-997 9234 944, + 134 
16% 7\% 18% 13% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co............ 50c eb. 1, 35 5,600 1514 1434 1434 — % 
rl%4 6 11% 6% 1,100,069 25 PRE Oise 5 sanmesa tases sais ea Dec. 15, 30 4,000 *11% 1054 10% + % 
68% 51% 91 60 20,000 100 ee ere elt May 1, 31 400 *914%4 90 91% +2 
19% 12% 15% 11 31,701,348 25 Socony Vacuum Oil Co.......... 15¢ Mar. 15, 35 67,000 *1534 14% 64% + 
114 96% 116 111 64,925 100 5:0. Export Corp. 9id.......... $2.50S.A. Dec. 31, 34 113 113% 113% — 
42% 26% 38% 27% 13,102,900 N.P. Ss A SOMERS 5 5 aie casas sce o 25cQ Mar. 15, 35 38,100 *38% 36% 38 + 1 
32% 23% «27% «23 15,375,175 $25 lS oS ee ere 25¢ ar. 15, 35 34,600 26% 25 26 — k& 
7 26 32 26% 320,000 10 CE OS rr a re 50c Oct. 31, 34 300 28% 28 28 0 
50% 39% 50% 353% 25,740,965 25 S. O. New Jersey... tt Mar. 15, 35 83,500 *50% 46% 48% +2% 
74 51% 75% 60% 1,590,406, N.P. DR We iiiirie hoc haxecnieeen 25cQ Mar. 15, 35 1,300 *75% 74% 75% + %&% 

8 100 121 115% 100,000 $100 he EER ear $1.50Q Mar. 1, 35 240 #119 118 119 + 

3 1% 3 1% 966,979 N.P. eanibee Oi Corp; CIEL). v.s640 re ee 4,900 2% 2% 2% — % 
29% 198% 2334 16% 9,851,236 $25 pee ee eee 25cQ Aer. 1,35 28,900 23 34 22% 23 + \4 

6% 2 4% 3% 30,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... ee Dec. 31, 29 18,100 *456 4% + % 
14% 8 12 7% 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... aa Feb. 16, 31 45,700 *12 10% 11% + %&% 
8644 64% 101 84 695,503 $100 Gi eee Pe Wha sc akawees $2.00 Apr. 1, 35 2,200 *101 100 101 + % 
40 24 32 26% 2,191,823 N.P. Tide Water Oil Co.......... ee 35c ar. 30, 35 120 = *32 32 2 + 3% 
100% 80 105% 100 199,446 $100 og. Se er aa $1.25Q May 15, 35 700 =105 10434 «110 0 
20 11% 20% 14% 4,386,070 25 Union Bil of California.......... 25cQ May 10, 35 11,800 *20% 19% 19% + \% 
25% 15% 26% 20% 1,200,000 N.P. eg oS 6 arr 30cQ Mar. 1, 35 1,700 *26% 25 25% 0 

3% 1 1% 8% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co............. gates {ely 3,30 2,100 1% K% 1% + % 

5% 2 2% 1 431,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co....... re ay 10, 28 700 2% 2% 2% + % 
*New high. tNew low. x Ex-div. **On accum. pfd. ttIn Mission Corp. Stock. 

Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 
: Last Transactions Week Ended May 25 
1934 1935 Shares Par Current Div. Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Issued Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 

11 6 6% 6 40,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co...........-- natin Oct. 15, 30 100 *6% 3833 om tr as 
38 26 39 30% 200,000 56 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 75cQ Mar. 15, 35 150 38% 38% A 
150 116 157 115 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... $1.50 Mar. 29, 35 150 134% 1 3334 133% 3% 
14% 9% 1814 10 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ we (t*:«C RR 43,500 *18%4 16% 17% + k& 
37 30. 38 34 50,000 $100 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q Feb. 1, 35 i ote eee > p 
494 33% 64 7. 9,000,000 N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 25cQ Apr. 1, 35 10,500 *64 59 61544 + 2% 
17% 12% 2244 153% 26,742,792 N.P. Reaperial Oil Gita. < o.oo ccc cccsces tt25c S.A. Dec. 1, 34 59,600 *22% 20 34 22 + 1% 
17% 12% 221, 16% N.P. eS ae ee 25cQ a 1, 34 400 *22% 2034 22% +41% 

6% 33% 5 35% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... 15c S.A. ay 15, 35 1,000 47% 43¢ 4% 0 
33% 19% 38% 28 14,247,088 N.P. International Pet. Co............ tt56c S.A. Dec. 1, 34 Soe 

9% 7 ae 6% 513,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............. 35c¢ Dec. 15, 34 1,100 *9 834 9 + M4 

4% 3 35% 3 100,000 5 New York Transit Co..........+. 15c¢ S.A. Oct. 15, 34 100 34 34 3% 0 

7 4% 7 53 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co........ : 25c S.A. une 2, 35 500 *7 rg 7 + 
91 8344 107% 90% 580,796 UU Oren 6 ef $1.50Q Aar. 15, 35 1,100 107 106% 106% + % 

8% 3% 11 7% 400,000 25 Penh Peek. Peel Co... c0cs casas te Dec. 22, 33 : . ae : 

5% 3% 4% 3% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 15¢ Mar. 1, 35 
264 1734 283% 21% —1,200,000 25. South Penn Oil Co.............. 30¢ Apr. 1, 35 3,000 28 26% 26% %% 
47 41 52 45% 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q Apr. 1, 35 ge Soiek 
184 14% 215% 18 2,606,983 IO -§..O) Reatwcky <s...cdcscecesss 15¢ Mar. 15, 35 7,300 20% 20 2014 0 
16% 84 12 73% 190,822 25 S. O. Nebraska iNew June 20, a 100 1154 115 115, Ye 
28% 12% 19% 1K 752.465 25 §. 0. Ohio..... a? Apr. 16, 700 19% 184% 18% 0 
95 77% 99'6 91 120,000 100 do 5% pfd $1.25Q Apr. 15: 34 100 98 97 98 + 23% 

44% 2% 2% 2% 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Corp eee Dec. 1, 30 , 

—— —_ a low. International Pet. Co. 44c, Dec. 1; Imperial Oil, 15c, spec., Dec. 1, °34 
I x ivigend, 
To Issue Gallonage Report interest to jobbers, will be shown in a New Shell Distributor 


report to be released around the first 

LOUISVILLE —How Kentucky oil job- of June, according to The Kentucky LOUISVILLE—Newton Oil Co. has: 

bers rank in gallonage and in point of Petroleum Marketer, published by the been organized by Dan Newton at 

support to co-operative marketer ac- Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Asso- Hickman, Ky., to distribute Shell Pe- 
tivity, as well as other information of ciation, troleum Corp. products. 
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Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb ADVERTISERS 
“ns as ‘iin Transactions Week Ended May 25 IN THIS ISSUE 






































eek’s 
High w High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
1% 4% +§ % N.P. American ee 7,900 itt 2%, { ‘+ 
2% 1 1% 5% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.. 1,700 *1) 1} 1} + % 
2% 4 1 & N.P. OO Mec cckcxwusee 3,000 1\% ti 1 0 
R). m A, 133 ie $10 do pfd... pessoas: 2,000 4% 4h, 413 — ‘4 | This index is published as a convenience to the 
3% 3 4 8 NK British’ Amer. i ee 6.400 33; 31 yu — reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
4% 1\% 1% A NP. Cities Service. .......- 57,000 #1 1% 134 li, + 3% | rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 
26% 11% 20% 6% $100 GO Pic cccscvcese 4,900 *20% 13% 20% + 6% no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
2% — .— = - of ae i....... 1300 1% =CS~CHC‘i H/C HCO 
23 9 18% 6 100 de pia. BBs... 320 #18 13% 18% + 5% 
3% He) 1% %& N.P. Colon Oil Corp........ 10,500 *14 3 1 + Wy 
1% 3g 3 \& N.P. Columbia Oil & Gas vtc. 400 vg 7 is ly 
2 1% 1 1 $1 Consolidated Royalty.. : 
3% ky % 56 NE. Ceeeee Gen. cc cccces 
9 29 2 1 $100 SS eee American Telephone & Telegraph ¢ 
1% A, % %& N.P. Crown Central Pet..... 500 1% 3 34 Lg 
7% 4% 6% *% N.P. Darby Petroleum..... 500 *6 34 6% 6% + 
2% 1 2 4 N.P. Derby Oil & Refg.. 1,400 *2 134 2 Ly 
ween, tae 20 20 N.P. oe eee re se 
766 50 7434 50% $25 Gulf Ol Cis écacees 11,100 *7434 6934 714% + = 
4 1% 4% =%&1% N.P. Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A 300 3 234 3 + 4 | Berry Sons’ Co., James B 61 
4% 1% 4% 1% N~LP. ‘2 Sere 100 2% 2% 2% + % 1] Blackmer Pump Co Poaseh. Comes 
3 1% 3 1% N.P. Kirby Petroleum...... 5,000 *3 2% 253 + % 
% * 3% Ys $25 Leonard Oil Dev...... 26,700 *3/ 7, w+ 
6 3% 6% 3% N.P. Lion Oil Refg......... 200 5 51% — —. — 
44 44% 6% +$4% N.P. Lone Star Gas........ 2,400 6 534 57% 0 
8% Sw 7% 4 Ne. Meaceay Cal Co... ceo. pace ca 
2% = 1 1 % N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil...... ; Champlin Refg. Co. 16 
5 2% 6, . aay Bechigen Ges & O8. .. 1,000 *3 3 34 + 38 | Classified Advertisements.... 71 
if 1 2 % N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtc. 1,200 2 134 174 — | Conewango Refg. Co. +4 
1 Mh vs My N.P. do B vtc......... 800 is is 16 = Cushing Refg. & Gasoline Co 64 
%4 vs % MY $1 Mountain & Gulf..... giles : ; 
464 4 5% aig 10 Mountain Producers... 900 5% 5\% 54 0 
18 y% 18% 13% N.P. National Fuel Gas.... 6,300 *18% 17 17% 4 
2% 1% WU 2 $5 New Bradford Oil..... 400 2% 2% 2% 0 
3% 1% 3 2 N.P. North Central Texas... 1,600 3 2% 3 0 
Ys te \y t N.P. North European...... 800 4 lg 4 0 Ries Ini 4 
10% 8% 11% 9 N.P. Oil Stocks Ltd. A..... eaves eas , 
2% % Mm 1% ‘N«.P. _ Pantepec of Venezuela. 47,300 2% 134 2 + \ 
% \y Ys fs N.P. Producers Royalty.... 3,700 3 lg % 0 
63 33% 56% 34% $100 Pure Oil 6% pfd...... 640 *56% 533, 56 + 1% 
1% % 1 ¥% N.P. Red Bank Oil........ 100 l l l + & 
1 ve \ vs N.P.  Reiter-Foster Oil...... 200 ly ly “+ wlr \ ; ; 
4 = 9 &% $25 Richfield Oil pfd...... 340 1% 3; 3; i, | Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
1\% &% 21% 1 Root Refining........ 100 #214 24 24 4 % Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
8% 3% 10 + 10 do conv. pr. pfd.... 300 *10 84 10 + 2 
\ coast, (Be RE edna eres $10 Royalty Corp. pfd..... 
3% % 1% %& N.P. Ryan Tiscadiens. are 200 1% 14 1% ‘ 
1 te 1 % $10 Salt Creek Consolidated 800 1% 3 3, 0 
7% =~ S Hs, 4 5 10 Salt Creek Prod....... 2,300 7% 6% 7 & ; 
6 4% 6 4% N.P Southland Royalty.. 1,600 6% 6% 6% - 3% | Gulf Refg. Co +9 
: % 1% tt SS Santet OU. ....<....: 3.500 114 1k 11, 0 
; Lees 3% 2 Swiss Oil Corp. 3,000 ily 2% iy + YX 
11 4% 6% 5 N.P.  Texon Oil & Land..... 1,800 6% 63% 6% lg 
1% % #«+21% vs $5 Venezuela Petroleum.. 43,300 1% . 1% + «3% 
5Sy%64m CO 3% l Woodley Petroleum.... 9,600 *6 5 Su +41 
*New high. tNew low. Humble Oil & Refg. Co 6 
New Yods Geads Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Transactions Week Ended May 24, 1935 Rnicenational Harvester ¢ re pee . 
Week Ended May 25 . vais 
Change 
High Low Last Change Over 
; Sales High Low Last Week 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 10734 1075¢ 10754, — % 
Calif. Pet. 5s........... 1013q 10134 1013, — % Ark. Nat. Gas _ 100 4 4 ©: — 36 i werionsid’ Min. Ca. AY 
Calif. Pet. 5 4s 102% 101% 102 + % TCities Serv..... 110 1% % 41% 6 8 Sdicashan Oh) Co. é 
even Oil ’S 4s 40. 96% 96 964% + 4 Col. Gas & E lec... 380 6% 6% 26% 16 0 Menctn Bice Second Caves 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif. 6s 3974 3734 37% 234, tContinental Oil.. 210 225% 213g, 22% 8 . q , 
Phillips Pet. 5 Ms. ‘ 103% 103% 1034 — \4 Devonian Oil 425 13 13 13 0 
Pure Oil 5 Ms °37.... 101% 101% 101% + 4 +Gulf Oil of Pa. 600 74 73% 13% +2% 
Pure Oil 5 Ms °40.. 10134 101% 1015 14 Lone Star Gas 1,951 5% 5 54 5% =26«~OO 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s 32 314 32 + 3, fF do 6 p.c. conv. 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s pfd. . 142 90% 90 90 1% National Petroleum News 61-67-72 
ee ne: 32% +31 31 l Fismouth Oil. . 108 10% 103, 10% —1 Rinse Rates C . 1 
Shell Union Oil Ss...... 103% 10234 103 4 Shamrock Oil & : ae 
Shell Pipe Line 5s....... 104% 103% 10375 + 3% Gas.. 300 1% $&I% 1% lg 
Sinclair Con. Oil 7s A 102'4, 102 102 - lg fSocony-Vacuum 238 15% 15% 15% + % 
Sinclair Co yn. ~ talglan . 102 102 102 0 TStandard Oijl of Pave. a 
Skelly Oil 5 M%s ... 1025¢ 102 1025, + \%& NN. . 2,115 50% 45% 493% 42% 
S. O. N. Y. 444s ‘$i. ...- 103% 103% 103% +t % tUnlisted. Penola, In 8 
Union Oil of Calif. 5s w.w. 102. 102 102 Ly Platt’s Oilgram 34 
Union Oil of Calif. 6s A 119%4 H19%@ 119% + bs ene Platt Co., W. ¢ 34 
Warner-Quinlan 6s 387% «35 3X8lg +3 >vroi ‘ 65 
Cleveland Stock Exchange sininaclia 
Transactions Week Ended May 25, 1935 
Kentucky to Push Gas Tax Cut “rover 
entucky ush Gas Tax Cu ver 
aa M © - . Sales High Low Last Week Refiners Marketing | 63 
LOUISVILLE, May 27.—Automobile c,nfelg Oil... ean 8 
clubs of Kentucky, led by the two — — ing 1219 6% 6 oh + % 
largest, Louisville and Lexington, will ; 
campaign this year for a 1-cent reduc- Socony-Vacuum Oil ¢ { 
tion in the state gasoline tax, for legis- New York Curb Bonds 
lation to prevent diversion of road Week Ending May 25 
funds and for establishment of more ti a yee - 
efficient methods and laws of guaran- a a SOE SNES | Tok ee Sees veniaite 
teeing safety on the highways, ac- Cities Serv. 5s '50. 48% 4614 47% — % 
° “ r = tes le Cities Serv. 58 66 48 34 46% 48 — 
cording to ‘“‘The Kentucky Petroleum = Gities Serv. G. 5s *42 8346 81 7% —1% 
bias 99 ; , »K r Empire O & R'5 Ms ’42 68 6614 675% 5 
Marketer, published by the Kentucky Gulf Oil 5s °37... 103% 103% 103% 0 Universal B attery Co 60 
Petroleum Marketers Association here.  (y\f Oil 5s 47 1053, 105 105 1g Universal Oil Pr ts ( 9 
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1934 Net Profit of New Jersey 
Standard Best Since 1929 


NEW YORK 
TANDARD OIL CO., (New Jersey) 
reported the best net profit in 1934 
since 1929 and almost double the 
1933 net. The report for 1934, independ- 
ently audited for the first time to com- 
ply with requirements of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, net 
profit of $45,618,960, after all 
equal to $1.76 a share on 
shares outstanding. 
net profit in 1933 of 
to 97 cents a share. 
Non-operating profit was $18,973,269, 
against $2,058,074 in 1933. This increase 
was due largely 
accounts of 
Corp. and 
its subsidiaries, 


shows a 

charges, 
25,856,081 
This compares with 


$25,084,310, equal 


to the consolidation of 
the Standard Oil Ex- 
Anglo-American QOil Co., 
which 
investments. 
the 
pro 


the 
port 
Ltd. with 
ously had 

Certain 
chart of accounts 
cedure, and, 
not strictly 


previ- 
carried as 
revisions 


been 
made in 
and accounting 
operations in 1934 
comparable with 
of previous Principal 
reduction in depreciation 
by certain companies, capitalization of 
leasing and exploration costs by certain 
companies, and a change in the 
of valuing inventories by certain com- 
If the foregoing had been dealt 
with in 1934 as in 1933, the 
for 1934 would have approximately 
$8,000,000 less. 


were 


therefore, 
are those 
vears. changes 


were a rates 


basis 


panies. 
net income 


been 


both for 
nearly 
barrels 
Pro 


totaled 57,130, 


The company’s production, 
eign and 
2,000,000 


increased 
179,336,119 
a daily average of 491,332 
duction in this country 
TRO barrels. 

At the end of 1934, it 
producing either oil or 
of 580. Of this number 
U. S. Shut in for 


domestic, 
barrels to 
barrels. 


had 11,962 
gas, an 


wells 
increas 
the 
conservation purposes 
or for other 1O87 addi 
tional wells. In the foregoing figures the 
company’s 50 per cent interest in Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co. in the Far East is 
included. 


8586 were in 


reasons, were 


The report states that the company’s 
present reserves of 
ground at home and 
ered adequate for the carrying 
on of the business. The oil is being pro- 
duced at an average annual rate of ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. Search for new 
fields continues so that a strong reserve 
position can be maintained. 


under- 
consid 


petroleum 
abroad is 
proper 


The pipeline in Mesopotamia in which 
the company is interested commenced 
operations in October. It is operating 
at its capacity of 84,000 barrels daily. 

Subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
of Standard Oil Co., (New 
erated 4250 miles of pipelines in 


Jersey) op- 
1934 


They delivered 
crude oil, about 


1933. 


100,044,415 
5,000,000 


barrels. of 
less than in 


A fleet of 194 tankers was in opera- 
tion at the end of the year. One new 
tunker was constructed, and one bought. 
Several were scrapped. The fleet moved 
167,000,000 barrels, a new record. 

Refinery operations showed a _ loss, 
due to the fact that product prices did 
not balance with the stabilized price 
of crude, the report said. Operation of 
domestic refineries under the code pro- 
visions increased manufacturing costs 
and taxes against them were 
higher. Plants were constructed at the 
New Jersey and Baton Rouge works to 
make improved lubricating oil by the 
solvent extraction Improve: 
ments were also some of the 
foreign plants. 


assessed 


process. 
made in 


Domestic plants, 
rels of crude, 
and foreign 
rels daily. 


ran 119,000,000. bar- 
while combined domestic 


runs averaged 644,751 bar- 


The subsidiaries distributing natural 
gained many customers, and 
the volume of deliveries showed a sub- 
stantial increase. 


gas re lost 


The trend of the cost of government, 
local, state and national to higher levels 
further increased the debt burden of the 
company. The company paid last year 
in the U. S. taxes of $37,364,614. In ad- 
dition, they collected and paid con- 


sumer sales taxes of $39,673,656, mak 


Oil Dividends 
Declared Last Week 


Company 





Amount Record Payable 


Barnsdall Corp iveae June 1 
Humble Oil & Refg. q c Sete 1 
Standard of Ky. q May 3 
Texas Corp. q. c June 7 
Tide W ater ari Oil 6% 
ptd.® $3.00 
Vide Water Oilt. ae .30¢ 
**Covers payments due April 1,’35 and July 
*Stock Div.; one-half share of Barnsdall 
for each share of Barnsd: all Corp. held. 
tPaid 30c March 30, °35. 


June 7 
June 7 


Dividends Waiting Payment 
May 28 


June 20 
May 20 
May 20 


ra) 
a 


Buckeye Pipe Line q. 
Canfield Oil Co. 7% pfd. 
F] Dorado Oil Wks. extra 
El Dorado Oil Wks. q.. . 
Gilmore Oil* 

Hancock Oil of Calif. q. 
Imperial Oil s. 

Imperial Oil spec. ; 
International Pet. s..... 
International Pet. spec. .§ 
McColl Frontenac Oil q. 
Mid-Continent Pet 


Ohio Oil pfd. q 

Phillips Petroleum 

Royalite Oil 

Standard of Cal. q . 

Standard of N. J. sa....! 

Sun Oil q 2 

Sun Oil pfd. q May 10 


*Paid similar amounts in 2 previous quarters. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
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wrhu 
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ww 
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_ 


- 


ing a total tax bill upon the company’s 
Gomestic business of $77,038,270. 

on Dec. 
against cur- 


Current and working assets 
31, 1934, were $608,939,709 
rent assets of $557,678,392 at end of 
previous year. Current liabilities were 
$201,774,362 compared with $150,501,194 
at end of 1933. 


Consolidated income account of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J. and subsidiary com- 
panies for year ended Dec. 1, 1934, com- 
pares as follows: 

1934 *1933 
Gross operating 

DOORS ocoaccictnten $1,017, 972 ,037 $779,766,154 
Costs and expenses 795,270,662 595,205,077 
Federal taxes, ete haar aee 28.016.198 
$178,220,595 $156,544,879 

93,833,248 96,159,997 

6,518,163 6,068,557 

4,623,188 2,517,127 

6,658,989 230,891 


Balance 
Depreciation 
Depletion 
Amortization 
Retirements 


68,307 
2,058,074 


Profit from oper.. 
Other income (net) 


$66,578,007 
718,973,269 


Profit vn $85,560,276 
Interest, ete .. _— 13,178,516 
Subsid pfd divs , ,499,489 
Minority interests..... 22,263,311 


5,626,383 
7,265,174 

575,073 
3,701,826 


Net profit 
Dividends 


5,618,960 
940,882 


25,084,310 

,990,916 
Surplus $13,678,078 $6,906,604 

*As reported by 
statement. *Increase in item of non-operating 
income is largely due to the consolidation for 
first time of the accounts of the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Oil Co., Ltd., and the receipt of an initial 
dividend from Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. tDeficit. 

Consolidated balance sheet of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J. and subsidiary com- 
panies as of Dec. 51, 1934, compares as 
follows: 


company in its 1933 annual 


Assets 1934 £41933 
Long term 
mtges, 
I sctverescctsack 
Secekeuiae sec 
Oil inventory , 
Merch & supplies 
Notes and accep 
rec, less res 
Accts rec, less res . 
Loans to empl.......... ; 
Investments 
Spec dep & funds. 
*R E, pit & eq... 
3Pats, gdwl, etc......... 
Deferred charges 


notes, 

ete . wee S 43,402,494 § 

**133,166,645 
*93,852,530 
204,413,981 
57,730,792 


97,053,557 


5: 3°710'084 


20,718,481 
121,587,065 
1,201,835 
164,107,808 
8,457,285 9,037,337 
1,045,928,816 1,022,597,282 
36,451,347 37,852,226 
16,101,577 23,908,068 


112,196,237 
1,121,6¢ 
+7182,428,745 


Total $1,941,709,974 $1,912,234,670 
Liabilities 
Accts pay, ete ......$ 
Purch oblig (cur) 
Fed tax res ........ 16,340,903 
Other acerd liab........ 14,958,272 
Res for ins, ete....... f 
Loans fr trust of 
<r oe e 
Funded debt 
Deferred credits ..... 
Res for foreign 
ORC MCE occas. ; 
7Capital stock 
Cap stk of subs, ete.... 
Capital surplus 
Approp surplus 
Unapprop surplus. 


143,595,234 $ 
26,879,954 


103,052,744 
26,917,210 
6,696,342 
13,834,898 
43,725,365 


76,367,812 
$141,461,816 
3,946,480 


71,708,361 
179,398,236 
7,336,398 


26,130,701 
646,402,025 
344,310,428 

80,225,617 

15,978,550 
352,858,038 


24,972,491 
644,036,625 
282,709,708 
113,117,402 

17,546,499 
377,182,391 


$1,941 709,974 $1,912,234,670 


*After reserves for depreciation, depletion, 
amortization. +Par $25. tIncludes call loans and 
bankers’ acceptances. §After amortization. ‘At 
cost; aggregate quoted market value $97,108,000. 
**Includes $2,500,000 on deposit to secure loan 
of foreign subsidiary. ¢}Includes 326,150 shares 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey stock held for 
delivery to Standard Oil of Indiana for account 
of purchase of Pan American Foreign Corp. and 
31,521 shares of Humble Oil & Refining Co. stock 
held for its employes’ stock plan. ttAs reported by 
company in its statements for years 1933. §§In- 
cludes $90,000,000 Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey 5% debentures due 1946. called for pay- 
ment February 1, 1935, and $5,445,010 Anglo 
American Oil Co., Ltd., 544% debenture stock, 
called for payment July 15, 1935. 
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Buys Richfield of New York 


Richfield Oil Co. of New York was 
acquired by the Sinclair Refining Co., 
a subsidiary of Consolidated Oil Corp., 
on May 14, 1935 for $5,100,000. The 
sale was completed after Richfield 
Oil Co. of California, owner of the 
New York company, had paid the fed- 
eral government $5,500,000 in settle- 
ment of the government's claim of 
$9,000,000 against the Richfield Oil 
Co. of California and the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Co. or oil taken from 
the Elk Hills Naval Reserve. 

Richfield Oil Co. of New York was 
formed in 1929 as an eastern outlet 
for Richfield of California. It has 
about 4000 outlets in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 


cut. 
* * * 


Tax Value of Mission Stock 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) has 
sent the following notice to stock- 
holders regarding distribution of Mis- 
sion Corp. stock on March 15, 1935: 
While Mission Corp. stock was not yet 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
on March, there were a number of 
over-the-counter sales on that date. 
Based on information received from 
brokers dealing in the stock, it appears 
that the average market value for the 
day was $9.4375, which we believe 
may be properly used for tax compu 
tation purposes. The closing sale on 
May 16, 1935 was at 16%. 


* z * 


Wins Tax Credit 


The Standard Oil Co. of California 
has been granted on income tax and 
excess profits tax credit of $7,848,318 
for the years 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
1919, according to an announcement of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


+ * * 


Vote on Sale to Tide Water 


Stockholders of the Simms Petros 
leum Co. will meet on June 17 to vote 
on the sale of their producing subsidi- 
ary, Simms Oil Co., to the Tide Water 
Oil Co. for $8,775,000 plus interest. 
Directors have already approved the 
sale subject to ratification by the stock- 
holders. 

Of the purchase price, $4,620,000 is 
a fixed payment and the balance of 
$4,155,000 is a contingent payment to 
be paid if, as and when oil is produced. 
The fixed payment consists of $2,620,- 
000 cash and $2,000,000 in notes both 
with interest at 3 per cent from May 
1, 1935. Half the notes mature in six 
months the other half in one year. 

If the sale is authorized the stock- 
holders will also be asked to vote on 
a resolution to dissolve the company. 
An initial liquidating dividend of $10 
a share in cash on the stock (462,563 
shares oustanding on Dec. 31, 1934) is 
contemplated. Other payments will be 
made as funds become available. 

The board of directors has author- 
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ized the payment, in the event the sale | 
is consummated, of a commission of 
1% per cent of the purchase price 
(about $131,625) to Lehman Brothers 
and their associates for their services 
in negotiating the sale. 

* * * 

Col. W. A. Bishop, V. C., was | 
elected a director of the McColl-Fron- 
tenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, at the 
annual meeting. He succeeds the late | 
Hon. Walter Mitchell. All other di- | 


rectors were re-elected. 
Tide Water Dividends 
NEW YORK, May 25.—Directors of 
Tide Water Associated Cil Co. have 


voted a dividend of $3.00 a share on its 
6 per cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1 to stock- | 
holders of record June 7. The payment 
is in liquidation of the unpaid divi- 
dend of $1.50 which was due April 1, 
and in payment of the $1.50 quarterly 
dividend due July 1, it was stated. 

Directors of Tide Water Oil Co. have 
declared a a dividend of 
on the 2,191,823 shares of common stock 
outstanding, payable June 29, to stock 
holders of record June 7. 


$0.30 a share 


Daughter to Wed 


BARTLESVILLE, May 28. An- 
nouncement of the approaching mar- | 
riage of Miss Mary Phillips, eldest 


daughter of Frank Phillips, president of 
Phillips Co., to Mareus C. 
Low of Chicago, has been made by Miss | 
Phillips’ parents. The wedding will be 
in Chicago, June & Mr. Low is em- 
ployed by the Phillips Petroleum Co. in 
Chicago. He formerly lived in Bar- 
tlesville. 


Petroleum 


Italy to Produce More Alcohol 


An increase in production of 
weohol suitable for as motor fuel 
has been proposed to reduce Italy’s de- 
pendence upon outside sources. The 
plan was presented by the Beet and 
Sugar Corp. to the Central Corporative 
Committee according to a report from 
the Commerce Department’s 
Rome. 

According to the plan, production 
would be increased to 1,000,000 hecto- 
liters (26,420,000 gallons) within four 
years. This output will require a 50 
per cent increase in the present sugar 
beet acreage, it is estimated. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for a 
five per cent increase during the cur- 
rent year, the report states. 


the 


use 


office in 


Stroop to Speak 
NEW YORK.—D. V. Stroop, secretary 
of the American Petroleum Institute’s 
division of marketing, will speak before 
the twenty-fifth National Conference on 
Weights and Measures at Washington, 
D. C., June 6. His subject will be | 


“Weights and Measures and Petroleum | 
Products.” 


THE 
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Positions Wanted 





SALES EXECUTIVE available July first. 
Many years successful experience in service 
station work, locations, design, modernization, 
sales, management. Familiar with all of U. S. 
and Canadian field. I can increase sales and 
can prove it. Address Box 209. 
F ional Se 
rojessiona rvices 
ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 
THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 











L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr 

HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 

PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Grant Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,”” ‘“‘Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,”’ “‘Business Opportunities.” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 


type this size without border—10 cents a 
word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 

“Position Wanted’’—5 cents a_ word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in special type or 


with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us 
day preceding date of 


not later than Fri- 
issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 


























Save Your Profits 














Stop Controllable Cash 
And Stock Losses 


Gasolines are affected by temperature changes, 
and evaporation, but that is no reason why you 
must suffer excessive losses and believe that they are 
inevitable. 


Cash and Stock Losses can be reduced. Apply 
one of the following remedies: 

1. Careful check of all product receipts. 

2. Proper gauging of a truck tank compartment. 
3. Accurate account of gallonage as loaded. 
4. 


Complete and accurate account of deliveries 
made; balancing their income with the total 
outgo of products taken from storage. 


The Da-Rite System of Bulk 
And Service Station Report Forms 


will help in tracing excessive losses. They are 
easily adaptable and should be made a part of 


every station because they record the daily 
outlet activity. 


DA-RITE OFFERS Da-Rite forms can discover an annual loss of up to 
1,000 gallons of gasoline per outlet. At 13c a gallon, 
A this means a net gain of $130 per station. 
Simplified 


. k . ° ; © hs 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM Don't take our word for it. Investigate the possi 


bilities and convince yourself. 





For the Station Owner or Licensee 





USE THIS COUPON 


This all-in-one book system was es- NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
pecially designed for the individual 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
service station operator or operator of 
small jobbing business—wherein the 
operator is his own bookkeeper. Com- 
plete instructions show what to do and 
how to do it. 


Send the following Da-Rite Report Forms at once: 


(32 originals and duplicate, price $1.25) 

(64 originals without duplicates, price $1.50) 
Keeps accurate daily, monthly and 

yearly records including those for Tax 

reports. }fundreds now in use. Sold on 

money back basis, if not satisfied. Stop 

guessing —know where you stand. Send 


(32 originals and duplicate, price $1.25) 
(64 originals without duplicates, price $1.50) 


: Enclosed is check for $.......... Ree 
for one today. Price only $3.00 postpaid agg ogy ag 
Good for a year’s business Much less in NAME 


matitiee.  Witbe a ee ee eee eer wer ae ea 
for quantity price 


Check here for Bookkeeping System tet. \ddress........ 
Use Coupon for Address Date 





er Books of Da-Rite Bulk Station daily report forms 


eter ees Books of Da-Rite Service Station daily report forms 
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